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insensibly declined, and during this last absence was 
nearly extinguished. The young lady afterwards mar- 
ried a physician at Inverness, and is now, I hope, the 
happy as well as respectable mother of a large family.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 


At Edinburgh he studied medicine, after the 
manner congenial to his indolent and speculative 
disposition. He seems to have pursued his prac- 
tical and substantial studies very loosely, but to 
have embarked in the polemics of medical theories 
with great zeal. These led him wo, first, a medi- 
cal, and subsequently, a general, debating society, 
where he indulged, and probably, improved, his 
oratorical talents. 


“In three months after my arrival in Edinburgh, 
before I could have distinguished bark from James's pow- 
der, or a pleurisy from a dropsy in the chamber of a sick 
patient, I discussed with the utmost fluency and confi- 
dence the most difficult questions in the science uf medi- 
cine. We mimicked, or rather felt, all the passions of an 
administration and opposition; and we debated the cure 
of a dysentery with as much factious violence as if our 
subject had been the rights of a people or the fate of an 
empire. Any sulject of division is, indeed, sufficient food 
for the sectarian and factious propensities of human na- 
ture.” —p. 25. 

The pleasantry, candour, and good sense of this 
confession is characteristic of Mackintosh; but 
not less characteristic is the inconsistency with 


which he in a moment forgets that the practice of | 


such presumption and effrontery might have an 
injurious effect on the youthful mind, inadequate- 
ly compensated by an increased fluency of words 
or a readier knack at disputation. 


“These debates might, no doubt, be laughed at by 
a spectator; but if he could look through the ludicrous 
exterior, he might see that they led to serious and ezcel- 
lent consequences. ‘The excercise of the understanding 
was the same, on whatever subjects, or in whatever man- 
ner it was employed. Such debates were the only public 
examinations in which favour could have no place, and 
which never could degenerate into mere formality ; they 
must always be severe and always just. 

“J was soon admitted a member of the Speculative 
Society, which had general literature and science for its 
objects. It had been founded about twenty years before, 
and during that period numbered among its members all 
the distinguished youth of Scotland, as well as many 
foreigners attracted to Edinburgh by the medical schools. 

*“ When I became a member, the leaders were Charles 
Hope, now lord justice clerk [now the venerated lord 
president], John Wilde, afterwards professor of civil law, 
and who has now, alas! survived his own fertile and 
richly-endowed mind; Malcolm Laing, the historian ; 
Baron [the afterwards well known Benjamin] Constant 
de Rebecque, a Swiss of singular manners and powerful 
talents, and who made a transient appearance in the 
tempestuous atmosphere of the French revolution; Adam 
Gillies, a brother of the historian, and a lawyer in great 
practice at Edinburgh [now Lord Gillies]; Lewis Grant, 
eldest son of Sir James Grant, then a youth of great 
promise, and afterwards member of parliament for the 
county of Elgin, now in the most hopeless state of men- 
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At this period closes Sir James’s own sketch of - 
his early life, which we have the more copiously 
extracted because it is his own, and because we 
think it indicates the bent of his mind, and shows 
the vague and inconsiderate manner in which he 
originally imbibed those principles, which he pro. 
fessed, not without some injury to the communit 
in the early part of his public life, but which; 
much to his honour, he seems in his latter years 
to have very much modified, if not wholly ab. 
jured. 

With such a knowledge of the medical art as 
this course of study might be supposed to give, he 
took his doctor’s degree in the autumn of 1787; 
and “ in the beginning of the spring of 1788” (p. 
|41), Doctor Mackintosh made his first appearance 
in London. And now occurred a circumstance 
which, if we are correct in our developement of 
| what appears to be the studied confusion of the 
| editor’s dates, is indicative of an inconceivable 
degree of precipitation—he married. We know 
not what the editor may consider as the “ begin- 
ning of spring,’ when Mackintosh arrived in 
London and took up his abode at the house of a 
Mr. Fraser; but we find (p. 50) that he was mar- 
ried on the 18th of F’ebruary, of the same year, to 
Miss Catharine Stuart, a young lady whom he 
first met in Mr. Fraser’s society. Is it to conceal 
or palliate this extravagant haste that the editor’s 
narrative interposes, between the arrival and the 
marriage, an ample account of Mackintosh’s early 
| London life, his too convivial dissipation, his dis- 
| cursive studies, his political excitements, and even 
}an attempt to get out to Russia as a practising 
|physician? This last event is dated in June, 

1788; and we cannot guess, except on the suppo- 
| sition which we have hinted, why it, and all the 
| other particulars we have quoted, should precede 
| by several pages the statement of the marriage, 
| which, if our reading of the dates be correct, must 
| have preceded them all. 

But though the marriage was hasty as to time, 
and imprudent in other circumstances, it was, as 
far as depended on the parties themselves, a happy 
one. Mrs. Mackintosh appears to have been an 
amiable and excellent woman. She bore him 
three daughters, but died in childbirth, in April, 
1797; and the following extract, from a beautiful 
and most characteristic letter of Mackintosh’s, on 
this melancholy occasion, will do her higher and 
more lasting honour than one of his friend Parr’s 
absurd and pedantic Latin epitaphs, which paro- 
dies Cicero on ‘a Christian monument in the 
church of St. Clement Dames: 





“ Allow me in justice to her memory to tell you what 
she was, and what I owed her. I was guided in my 
choice only by the blind affection of my youth. 1 found 
an intelligent companion and a tender friend—a prudent 
monitress, the most faithful of wives, and a mother as 
tender as children ever had the misfortune to lose. I 





| 


met a woman who, by the tender management of my 
weaknesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of 
them. She became prudent from affection; and though 


tal derangement; and Thomas Addis Emmett, who soon | of the most generous nature, she was taught economy 


after quitted physic for law, and became distinguished at 
the Irish bar. He was a member of the secret directory 
of United Irishmen. In 1801, when I last visited Scot. 


land, he was a state prisoner in Fort George. He is now 
a barrister at New York.”—pp. 25—27. 


| 








and frugality by her love for me. During the most critl- 
cal period of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me. She gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped my weak 
and irresolute nature; she urged my indolence to all the 
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exertions that have been useful or creditable to me; and 
she was perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness 
and improvidence. To her I owe whatever I am—to 
her whatever I shall be. In her solicitude for my inte- 
rest, she never for a moment forgot my feelings or my 
charactera * * I lost her, alas! (the choice of my 
youth, and the partner of my misfortunes) at a moment 
when I had the prospect of her sharing my better days.” 
—pp- 96, 97. 

But we must return to an earlier period. Mrs. 
Mackintosh’s brothers were both, we are told, 
connected with the press, and, we believe, on the 
side of opposition. It is probable that this may 
have been an additional incentive to Mackintosh’s 
predisposition to whig politics, though we do not 
find any note of his having been employed by 
those gentlemen; nor, strange enough to say, is 
there any other information given of the means by 
which Mackintosh existed during the first years 
of his abode in London, than may be gathered 
from the following anecdote: 


“The following autumn (1789) was occupied by a 
tour, in company with his wife, through the low coun- 
tries to Brussels, and a residence there of some duration, 
daring which, while he acquired an uncommon facility 
in the use of the French tongue—he at the same time 
obtained some insight into the causes and chances of 
success in the struggle which was then going on be- 
tween the Emperor Joseph and his refractory subjects in 
the Netherlands. This knowledge he turned to account 
on his return to London, towards the end of the year, by 
contributing most of the articles on the affairs of Belgium 
and France to the ‘Oracle’ newspaper, conducted at that 
time by Mr. John Bell, with whom an engagement had 
been made by a mutual friend for ‘ Doctor’ Mackintosh— 
a title which is said to have had some influence in the 
bargain, as conveying a favourable impression of the dig- 
nity of the new ally. This species of writing, not re- 
quiring continued application, appears to have fallen in 
with his desultory habits, and he laboured in his new 
wcation of ‘ superintending the foreign news,’ with great 
industry. ‘One week (we are told,) being paid in pro- 
portion to the quantity, his due was ten guineas; at 
which John Bell, a liberal man, was rather confounded, 
exclaiming, ‘ no paper can stand this!’ After this unfor- 
tunate explosion of industry, the exuberance of his sallies 
in the cause of Belgium and French freedom was re- 
pressed by a fixed salary, which he continued to enjoy 
till the increasing returns from his property, and aug- 
mented ease of his circumstances, allowed him more to 
consult his own inclination, as to the mode in which his 


talents and industry should be employed.”—pp. 53, 54. 


There is reason to fear (and it would have been 
no disgrace, but the contrary, if the editor had told 
it) that, at this period, Mackintosh must have suf- 
fered considerable pecuniary difficulty ; and it is 
but justice to his huvaiy character to state, that 
he seems never to have been, till his Indian ap- 
a, sufficiently at ease in that respect, to 
é in any degree master of his studies and occu- 
pation. 

It may even be doubted, indeed, whether the 
habits of the man as to matters of worldly busi- 
ness did not, among other, we will not say graver 
consequences, entail upon him even at much later 
periods something of the same interrupting or 
diverting inconvenience. His friend, Mr. Sidney 
Smith, thus writes to the editor of these memoirs : 


“Curran, the master of the rolls, said to Mr. Grattan, 
‘You would be the greatest man of your age, Grattan, 
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if you would buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up 
your bills and papers.’ This was the fault or the misfor- 
‘tane of your excellent father; he never knew the use of 
red tape, and was utterly unfit for the common business 
of life. That a guinea represented a quantity of shillings, 
and that it would barter for a quantity of cloth, he was 
well aware ; but the accurate number of the baser coin, 
or the just measurement of the manufactured article, to 
which he was entitled for his gold, he could never learn, 
and it was impossible to teach him. Hence his life was 
often an example of the ancient and melancholy struggle 
of genius with the difficulties of existence.” 


But we must go back to Doctor Mackintosh. 
He made several ineffectual attempts to establish 
himself as a physician at Bath, at Salisbury, at 
Weymouth. The pupil of Dr. Dunbar, who knew 
more about Lord North than Boérhaave, and the 
debater on medical theories, who could not dis- 
tinguish bark from James’s powders ora pleurisy 
from a dropsy, was never, notwithstanding the 
incomprehensible chances of the medical profes- 
sion, likely to attract much confidence. 

At last, in 1790, came the tide in his affairs, 
which, when taken at the ebb, led on to reputa- 
tion, and at last to fortune. Mr. Burke’s “Reflec- 
tions on the French Revclution” appeared: Mac- 
kintosh, probably predisposed by the principles of 
Dr. Dunbar—sharpened by poverty,* and incited 
by a just confidence in his own powers, and a 
natural desire of distinction, published, in reply 
(April, 1791), his Vindicia Gallice. The litera- 
ry merit of this work was very considerable in 
itself, and its reputation was from some auxiliary 
circumstances still greater. The splendid orb of 
Burke’s genius illuminated the opposition of the 
satellite. 

“ Iste tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujus, 

Quv cim victus erit, mecum certasse feretur.” 


The very contest was a distinction in the eyes of 
the world, while the Jacobin adversaries of Burke 
extolled and exaggerated the powers of their new 
champion with all the zeal of party. 

As to the principles of the work we need only 
quote Mackintosh’s own calmer judgment. When, 
very soon, the horrors of the French revolution 
had accomplished all the prophecies of Burke, and 
drowned in a deluge of fire and blood all the splen- 
did hopes and eloquent sophistries of the Vindicie 
Gallice—Mackintosh, who we really believe was 
not, from the first, very sincere in the —— 
which his work appeared to advocate, abandoned 
them altogether with a mixture of personal disap- 
pointment and conscientious candour, which he 
describes very forcibly : and when in a few years 
more he undertook to deliver lectures on English 
law, he took that public occasion to confess that a 
considerable modification of his political principles 
had taken place. This avowal was received by 


* The editor states—* That the price originally fixed 
was only 301., but when the demand became great, the 
publisher, George Robinson, repeated several times the 
original amount. The smallness of the price may be in 
part accounted for from the work having been sold Lefore 
it was written.”’—p. 58. This last is a very important 
fact, and, if Mackintosh himself had not repudiated the 
principles of the Vindicie Gallice, would have afforded 
an interesting topic for observation. 
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the Jacobin party with loud indignation; which 
was greatly inflamed by Mackintosh’s subsequent 
acceptance of a place from a tory minister. The 
more violent branded him as an apostate—Parr, 
who on the appearance of the Vindicia Gallice, 
had, with all the fervour of faction, adopted him 
as a kind of political godson, now turned short 
round and pol er his indignation by the bitterest 
sarcasm. It is said that at their last meeting the 
conversation happened to turn on O’Quigley, an 
Irish priest, who was hanged for high treason ; 
and Mackintosh having expressed a very unfa- 
vourable opinion of him, Parr said ““He might 
have been worse.” “How so?” asked Mackintosh. 
“ Why, Jemmy,” rejoined Parr, “he was an Irish- 
man,—he might have been a Scotchman ; he was 
a priest,—he might have been a lawyer ; he was 
a traitor,—he might have been an apostate.” The 
editor might have recorded this clever sally with- 
out any disparagement to his father’s memory,— 
for the two first charges, however witty in the 
speaker, were no imputation against their object, 
and the latter could only have been offensive if 
Mackintosh were insincere in his conversion— 
which no one can now believe. The silence of 
the editor gives more venom to this pleasantry, 
than it before possessed. It is certain, however, 
that Mackintosh became the object of the enmity 
of most of his former friends—and even the good- 
natured Fox himself was estranged from, and 
never, we believe, reconciled to his wavering dis- 
ciple. Sore from these imputations, which, how- 
ever unjust, are intolerable when envenomed by 
the rancour of party, Mackintosh addressed, in 
Dec. 1804, a long explanatory letter to the amia 

ble and accomplished Mr. Richard Sharp (whose 
recent loss the literary world regrets), an old 
friend and a zealous whig, with the intention, no 
doubt, that he should use it as a means of recon- 
ciliation with the party. This letter, though it is 
substantially a sufficient vindication of Mackin- 
tosh’s vacillations, is marked with the indecision 
of his mind, and we may add, the narrowness, in 
some respects, of his views. It is pitched in too 
low and apologetical a tone. It is an argumenta- 
tive appeal for indulgence, rather than the indig- 
nant refutation of calumny and injustice—and, 
indeed, it seems to us, characteristic of the prin- 
ciple of his whole life. Feeling few things very 
deeply, adopting nothing very implicitly, finding, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley, that much might be 
said on both sides, he would willingly have re- 
sided on the frontiers of both parties, and enjoyed, 
on a kind of neutral ground, the friendship, or at 
least the society, of the adverse leaders. But this 
letter is curious in another point of view, as evi- 
dence of the blind and irrational tyranny of party, 
which could render it necessary for such a man as 
Mackintosh to enter into a defence of his personal 
honour, and of his fitness for the society of gen- 
tlemen, because, forsooth, he thought somewhat 
differently of the French revolution in 1790 and 
in 1795, and hesitated to continue the hopes and 
confidence he had placed in Bailly and Lafayette, 
to Marat and Robespierre! Mackintosh’s fore- 
sight may be impugned in this respect: Mr. Burke 
had warned him that the Constituent Assembly 
was pregnant with the National Convention, and 
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that the fifth and sixth of October, 1789, were 
the certain preludes to the second and third of 
t September, 1792: Mackintosh may, we repeat, be 
censured for blindness and prejudice in having 
disregarded Mr. Burke’s prophetic reasonings— 
but surely not for apostacy, when the face of 
things had changed to the very contrary of what 
he had wished, hoped, and promised. Of this 
letter (which our limits do not allow us to give in 
extenso), we shall condense a few passages. Of 
the Vindicie Gallica, and of the gradual change 
of his opinions, he says, with a truth and force 
which we think exceedingly louching as well as 
convincing : 


“ Filled with enthusiasm, in very early youth, by the 
promise of a better order of society, I most unwarily 
ventured on publication, when my judgment and taste 
were equally immature... . . But in the changing state 
of human affairs, the man who is constant to his opinions 
will be sometimes thought inconstant to his politics, . . 
Those only who had irrevocably attached their early 
hopes, their little reputation, which they might be par- 
doned for exaggerating, and even, as they conceived, 
their moral character, to the success or failure of the 
French revolution, can conceive the succession of feel. 
ings, most of them very painful, which agitated my 
mind during its progress. They alone knew my feel- 
ings from whom no sentiments of mine could be con- 
cealed. The witnesses of my emotion on the murder of 
General Dillon—on the 10th of August—on the massa. 
cre of the prisons—on the death of the king—are now 
no more. But the memory of what it is no hyperbole to 
call my sufferings, is at this instant fresh.”—pp. 130, 131. 


But in the midst of this apology, it is curious 
to see him confessing that he feels himself again 
wavering, and laying grounds for the future de- 
fence of future oscillation— 


“ At this moment, it is true, I suppose myself in a bet- 
ter position for impartiality. I therefore take it upon 
me to rejudge my past judgments. But can I be quite 
certain that the establishment of monarchial despotism in 
France, and the horrible effects of tyranny and impos- 
ture around me in this country, may not have driven my 
understanding once more to a point a little on the de- 
mocratic side of the centre? I own I rather sus. 
pect myself of this; and though I labour to correct the 
deviation, and am convinced that it is much less than 
ever it was before, yet I am so sensible of the difficulty 
of discerning the middle point in politics, and of the still 
greater difficulty of resting near it, in the midst of so 
many disturbing powers, that I cannot but feel some 
distrust of my present judgment, and some disposition 
not to refuse to my own past errors that toleration, 
which I never withheld from those of other men.”—pp. 


133, 134. 


The editor does not tell us what effect this let- 
ter produced : from his silence as well as from the 
nature of the letter itself, we conclude that it 
could not have had the desired effect, nor have 
produced in the party much confidence in the im- 
plicit devotion of so argumentative and balancing 
a mind. 

It was about this period that Mackintosh wrote 
in his copy of Lord Bacon’s works the following 
note, which sufficiently attests the sincerity at 
this period of his anti-revolutionary conversion: 

“ Jus nature et gentium diligentius tractaturus, omne 


quod in Verulamio ad jurisprudentiam universalem spec- 
tat relegit J. M. apud Broadstairs in agro Rutupiano 
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Cantie, anno salutis humane 1798, late tum flagrante, per 
Europe felices quondam populos, misero fatalique bello, 
in quo refarii et scelestissimi latrones infando consilio, 
aperté et audacter, virtutein, libertatem, Dei Immortalis 
cullum, mores et instituta majorum, hance denique pul- 
cherrimé et sapientissimé constitutam rempublicam la- 
befactare, et penitis evertere conantur.”—p. 115. 

* James Mackintosh, when about to study with greater 
diligence the law of nature and of nations, reperused all 
those parts of Bacon which relate to general jurispru- 
dence, at Broadstairs in the Isle of Thanet—the year of 
human salvation, 1798—when the once happy nations of 
Europe are suffering under a wide wasting, miserable, 
and fatal war, in which the most nefarious rogues and 
villains are—advisedly—openly—and audaciously, en- 
deavouring to shake, and eventually to entirely overthrow 
—virtue—liberty—the worship of God—the manners and 
institutions of our forefathers—and, in short, this, our 
most wisely and most beautifully constituted frame of 
government and society.”—p. 115. 


When copying these last words, in honour of 
Mackintosh’s honest patriotism at the moment he 
wrote them, we cannot repress a feeling of won- 
der, and, we will confess, of sorrow and shame, 
that he who in this passage, and in many others 
more deliberate and most decisive in his lectures 
and other publications, had praised “ the institu- 
tions of our forefathers, and this our most wisely 
and beautifully constituted frame of government 
and society,” should have voted and spoken— 
however reluctantly and feebly—in favour of the 
reform bill. 

But we must not anticipate. It is pleasing to 
reflect that even in the heat of controversy Mack- 
intosh never forgot his respect and admiration for 
Mr. Burke—and, when the contest had subsided, 
Burke on some overture from Mackintosh invited 
him to Beaconsfield, where he passed the last 
Christmas (1797) of Burke’s life; when, to use 
the happy phrase of Lord Sidmouth—the most 
disinterested and effective friend Mackintosh ever 
made—“he renounced his early errors and re- 
ceived absolution.” There can be no doubt that 
this personal acquaintance with Mr. Burke tend- 
ed still farther to reclaim Mackintosh from his 
first political principles, and to create additional 
distrust amidst the zealots of his party. 

Having, as we have stated, failed to establish 
himself in medical practice, and being obliged to 
depend for a livelihood mainly on his literary 
abilities, Mackintosh resolved to abandon physic 
for law, and was called to the bar in 1795. He 
appears, from this account, to have had a greater 
share of success in his practice at the bar than we 
had before heard of. There is a long and very 
interesting letter (without a date, but written 
avowedly at the editor’s request for this work) 
from Mr. Basil Montague, by whose advice 
Mackintosh removed from the Home to the Nor- 


folk cireuit, giving an account of the origin of 


their acquaintance, and some anecdotes of their 
circuit campaigns, which we wish we had room 
to insert, for it is not only amusing in itself but 
affords a very favourable and, we have no doubt, 
just view of Mackintosh’s feelings and prospects 
at this period. 

While he was creeping on in business and to- 
wards affluence, the prosecution of Peltier fora 
libel on Bonaparte gave him (Feb. 1802) the 
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double opportunity of publicly abjuring every 
thing like Jacobinism, and of exhibiting his foren- 
sic talents on a great stage and with distinguish- 
ed success. Mackintosh had long entertained a 
wish to obtain an Indian judgeship,—his reputa- 
tion now justified such an appointment; and 
although this celebrated speech had been made 
against a government prosecution, Lord Sidmouth 
(then Mr. Addington) with his characteristic 
liberality and good nature, took advantage of a 
vacancy in the recordership of Bombay to pro- 
cure the appointment of Mackintosh to that office. 
The editor states, that for this ministerial favour 
his father was mainly indebted to the mediation 
of Mr. Canning and the Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner Adam. We fear the introduction of these 
two names had been suggested with some view 
of justifying Mackintosh’s acceptance of even a 
judicial office from a tory minister; but this was 
unnecessary,—and the editor has been, we are 
satisfied, misinformed as to the fact. Canning 
we know was, and Adam we can well believe 
may have been, useful to Mackintosh on other 
occasions ; but at this period they were both, and 
Canning particularly, in violent opposition to Mr. 





Addington—and we think we have the best au- 
thority for saying that in this matter neither 
Adam nor Canning had the slightest share,—the 
favour was asked by Mackintosh without inter- 
mediation, and granted by the minister without 
condition. That on accepting this favour Mack- 
intosh did not derogate from any just claims that 
party could have on him is proved by a compli- 
mentary letter to him from Erskine, the whig 
leader of the bar, immediately after the Peltier 
speech, by which it appears that Mackintosh had, 


| previous to that event, aspired to a colonial judge- 


ship, to his acceptance of which Erskine saw no 
other objection than that it was now beneath his 
talents and deserts. To India, however, early in 
1804, he proceeded, having first received the 
honour of knighthood, accompanied by his second 
wife (Miss Allen, of Cressily, in Pembrokeshire, 
whom he had married in 1798) and three daugh- 
ters by his former and two by his latter marriage. 
|It would be unjust to Mackintosh not to extract 
a passage from a letter which, about this time, 
Mr. Horner addressed to a common friend :— 


“Give my respects to Sir James and Lady Mackin- 
| tosh when you see them. I never pretended to express 
| to either of them my sense of the great kindness they 

have shown me since I came to London, because I could 
not express it adequately. I shall ever feel it with gra- 
| titude, if I am good fur any thing. To Mackintosh, in- 
deed, my obligations are of a far higher order than those 
even of the kindest hospitality : he has been an intellect- 
ual master to me, and has enlarged my prospects into 
the wide regions of moral speculation, more than any 
other tutor 1 have ever had in the art of thinking; I 
cannot even except Dugald Stewart, to whom I once 
thought I owed more than I could ever receive from an- 
other. Had Mackintosh remained in England, I should 
have possessed, ten years hence, powers and views 
which now are beyond my reach. I never felt his con- 
versation but I felt a mixed consciousness, as it were, of 
inferiority and capability; and I have now and then 
flattered myself with the feeling, as if it promised that I 
might make something of myself. I cannot think of 
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all this without being melancholy ; ‘ ostendent tantum 
fata, neque ultra.’ ”—vol. i. p. 199. 


This extract is doubly pleasing,—it does equal 
credit to two highly gifted and amiable persons ; 
and although Mr. Horner was at this period a 
very young man, his testinrony is valuable as to 
the intellectual merits of Mackintosh’s conversa- 
tion, and the good nature with which he ever en- 
couraged talents in others. The trite and inap- 
plicable quotation with which Mr. Horner con- 
cludes was to be too soon less inappropriately 
repeated on his own untimely death. 

Mackintosh’s life, or rather his sickly vegeta- 
tion at Bombay is, as we have said, very fully 
told in a series of private letters and journals, 
which, nevertheless, contain littke more than 
some notes of tours made in the interior, and 
some remarks on the works which he happened to 
read, and on the new publications which the India 
ships conveyed to him from Europe. 


a just and candid style of criticism—indeed they 
are more than enough to make this a book of 
solid and permanent value—but they have little 
relation to Mackintosh’s own actual life. Mack- 
intosh went to India—multa et preclara minans 
—of legal, philesophical, and historical works, 
which should occupy and fructify his official lei- 
sure ; but an indolent man can never have leisure 
—and the climate of Bombay would have been 
enough to subdue a more active disposition than 
his; he seems to have done little more than read 
carelessly and ramblingly,—and his greatest ex- 
ertions (of course out of his judicial duties) were 
commentaries on what he read. We are tempted 
to give our readers a few specimens—though the 
best of them are too long to be extracted in ez- 
tenso, and too closely reasoned to allow of abridg- 
ment :— 


“My works (we find him confessing to Mr. Sharp) 
are, alas! still prejects. What shall I say for myself? 
My petty avocations, too minute for description, and too 
fugitive for recollection, are yet effectual interruptions of 
meditation. They are, I admit, partly the pretext. All 
I have to say is, that they are also partly the cause of my 
inactivity. I cannot say with Gray, that my time is 
spent in that kind of /earned leisure which has self-im- 
provement and self-gratification for its object. Learned 
he might justly call his leisure. To that epithet I have 
no pretensions; but I must add, that frequent compunc- 
tion disturbs my gratification; and the same indolence, 
or the same business which prevents me from working 
for others, hinders me from improving myeelf.”—pp. 
288, 289. 

“Tread at Mr. Wood’s Madame de Genlis’s ‘ Main- 
tenon,’ and I think it, perhaps, her best work. Madame 
de Maintenon is a heroine after her own heart. She is 
as virtuous as the fear of shame and hell could make 
her. A prudent regard to interest can go no farther. 
She was the perfect model of a reasonable and respect- 
able Christian epicurean; and she was by nature more 
amiable than her system would have made her. The 
observations on courts are, I think, quite unrivaled. 
They just reach the highest point of refinement com- 
patible with solidity.”—vol. ii. pp. 8, 9. 


This idea he afterwards expanded very happily 
in an article in the Edinburgh Review, vol. xliv. 
p- 420. 


Many of 
the latter are highly interesting,—as specimens of 
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“T perform my promise of giving you some account 
of what I have been reading in Hogarth. I do not think 
it quite justice to say that he was a great comic genius, 
It is more true that he was a great master of the tragedy 
and comedy of low life. His pictures have terrific and 
pathetic circumstances, and even scenes: he was a Lillo 
as well asa Fielding. His sphere, which was English 
low life, was contracted indeed, compared to that of 
Shakspeare, who ranged through human nature in all 
times, countries, ranks, and forms; but he resembled 
Shakspeare in the versatility of talent, which could be 
either tragic or comic; and in a propensity, natoral to 
such a talent, to blend tragic with comic circumstances,” 
—vol. ii. pp. 41, 42. 

“The Empress Elizabeth, of Russia, during the war 
with Sweden, commanded the Hetman, or chief of the 
Cossacks, to come to court on his way to the army in 
Finland. ‘If the emperor, your father,’ said the Het. 
man, ‘had taken my advice, your majesty would not 
now have been annoyed by the Swedes.’ *What was 
your advice ?’ answered the empress. ‘ To put the no. 
bility to death, and transplant the people into Russia, 
calmly replied the Cossack. ‘ But that,’ the empress 
observed, ‘would be rather barbarous.’ ‘I do not see 
that,’ said he; ‘they are all dead now, and they would 
only have been dead if my advice had been taken.’ This 
is a sort of Cossack philosophy. It has a barbarous 
originality which strikes me.”’—Jbid. p. 51. 


We must make room for Mackintosh’s account 
(April 1808) of his impressions on the first peru- 
sal of “Corinne.” The extract is long; but we 
wish to give at least one full and thoroughly 
characteristic specimen :— 


“Tt is, as has been said, a tour in Italy, mixed with a 
novel. The tour is full of picture and feeling, and of 
observations on national character, so refined, that 
searcely any one else could have made them, and not 
very many will comprehend or feel them. What an 
admirable French character is D’Erfeuil! so free from 
exaggeration, that the French critics say the author, not- 
withstanding her prejudices, has made him better than 
her favourite Oswald. Nothing could more strongly 
prove the fidelity of her picture, and the lowness of their 
moral standard. She paints Ancona, and, above all, 
Rome, in the liveliest colours. She alone seems to feel 
that she inhabited the eternal city. It must be owned 
that there is some repetition, or at least monotony, in 
her reflections on the monuments of antiquity. The 
sentiment inspired by one is so like that produced by 
another, that she ought to have contented herself with 
fewer strokes, and to have given specimens rather than 
an enumeration. The attempt to vary them must dis- 
play more ingenuity than genius. It leads to a little- 
ness of manner, destructive of gravity and tenderness. 
“In the character of Corinne, Madame de Staél draws 
an imaginary self—what she is, what she had the power 
of being, and what she can easily imagine that she might 
have become. Purity, which her sentiments and princi- 
ples teach her to love; talents and accomplishments, 
which her energetic genius might casily have acquired; 
uncommon scenes and incidents fitted for her extraordi- 
nary mind; and even beauty, which her fancy contem- 
plates so constantly that she can scarcely suppose it to 
be foreign to herself, and which, in the enthusiasm of in- 
vention, she bestows on this adorned as well as improved 
self—these seem to be the materials out of which she 
has formed Corinne, and the mode in which she has re- 
conciled it to her knowledge of her own character. 
“13th.—Second and third volumes of Corinne. I 
swallow Corinne slowly, that I may taste every drop. I 
prolong my enjoyment, and really dread the termination. 





Other travellers had told us of the absence of public 
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amusements at Rome, and of the want of conversation 

among an indolent nobility; but, before Madame de 

Staél no one has considered this as the profound tran- 

quillity and death-like silence, which the feelings require 

in a place, where we go to meditate on the great events 
of which it was once the scene, is a magnificent museum 
of the monuments of ancient times. 

«* How she ennobles the most common scenes !—a ser- 
mon on the quarter-deck of a ship of war! 

“She admires the English, among whom she could 
not endure to live; and sighs for the society of Paris, 
whom she despises ! 

“15th—Fourth and fifth volumes of Corinne. Fare- 
well, Corinne ! powerful and extraordinary book ; full of 
faults so obvious as not to be worth enumerating ; but of 
which a single sentence has excited more feeling, and 
exercised more reason, than the most faultless models of 
elegance. 

“To animadvert on the detects of the story is lost 
labour. It is a slight vehicle of idea and sentiment. 
The whole object of an incident is obtained when it 
serves asa pretext for a reflection or an impassioned 
word. Yet even here there are scenes which show what 
she could have done if she had been at leisure from 
thought. The prayer of the two sisters at their father’s 
tomb, the opposition of their characters, is capable of 
great interest if it had been well laboured. The grand 
defect is the want of repose—too much and too ingenious 
reflection—too uniform an ardour of feeling. The un- 
derstanding is fatigued—the heart ceases to feel. 

“The minute philosophy of passion and character has 
so much been the object of my pursuit that I love it even 
in excess. But I must own that it has one material in- 
convenience: the observations founded upon it may be 
true in some instances, without being generally so. Of 
the small and numerous springs which are the subject of 
observation, some may be most powerful at one time, 
others at another. There is constantly a disposition to 
generalise, which is always in danger of being wrong. 
It may be safe to assert that a subtle ramification of feel- 
ing is natural; but it is always unsafe to deny that an 
equally subtle ramification of the same feeling, in an op- 
posite direction, may not be equally natural. 

“There are, sometimes, as much truth and exactness 
in Madame de Staéi's descriptions as in those of most 
cold observers. Wer picture of stagnation, mediocrity, 
and dulness—of torpor, animated only by envy—of men- 
tol superiority, dreaded and hated without even being 
comprehended—and of intellect, gradually extinguished 
by the azotic atmosphere of stupidity—is so true! The 
unjust estimate of England, which this Northumbrian 
picture might have occasioned, how admirably is it cor- 
rected by the observation of Oswald, and even of poor 
Corinne, on their second journeys! and how, by a few 
reflections in the last journey to Italy, does this singular 
woman reduce to the level of truth the exaggerated 
praise bestowed by her first enthusiasm on Italians! 

“ How general is the tendency of these times towards 
religious sentiment! Madame de Stuél may not, per- 
haps, ever be able calmly to believe the dogmas of any 
sect. She seems prepared, by turns, to adopt the feelings 
of all sects. Twenty years ago the state of opinion 
seemed to indicate an almost total destruction of religion 
in Europe. Ten years ago the state of political events 
appeared to show a more advanced stage in the progress 
towards such a destruction. The reaction has begun 
every where.”—p. 405-409. 


Elsewhere, on reading some journals of the 
missionaries, he says :— 


“It is impossible, I think, to look into the interior of 
any religious sect, without thinking better of it. I ought, 
indeed, to confine mysclf to those of Christian Europe; 
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but, with that limitation, it seems to me that the remark 
is true—whether I look at the Jansenists of Port Royal, 
or the Quakers in Clarkson, or the Methodists in these 
journals, All these sects, which appear dangerous or 
ridiculous at a distance, assume a much more amiable 
character, on nearer inspection. They all inculcate pure 
virtue, and practise mutual kindness; and they exert 
great force of reason in rescuing their doctrines from the 
absurd or pernicious consequences which naturally flow 
from them. Much of this arises from the general nature 
of religious principle; much, also, from the genius of 
the gospel—morality, so meek and affectionate, that it 
can soften barbarians, and warm even sophists them- 
selves.”’~—pp. 54, 55. 


This last is one of the many passages, to which 
we have before alluded, which, notwithstanding 
some looseness in the expression, give us the 
gratification of believing that Mackintosh was, 
even from what may be called an early period of 
his life, in conviction as well as feeling, a Curist- 
IAN. 


“*Oct. 16, 1810.—The Eclipse brings news of the 
death of Windham. He was a man of very high order, 
spoiled by faults apparently small: he had acuteness, wit, 
variety of knowledge, and fertility of illustration, in a 
degree probably superior to any man now alive. He had 
not the least approach to meanness. On the contrary, 
he was distinguished by honour and loftiness of senti- 
ment. But he was an indiscreet debater, who sacrificed 
his interest as a statesman to his momentary feelings as 
an orator. For the sake of a new subtlety or a forcible 
phrase, he was content to utter what loaded him with 
permanent unpopularity: his logical propensity led him 
always to extreme consequences ; and he expressed his 
opinions so strongly, that they seemed to furnish the most 
striking examples of political inconsistency—though, if 
prudence had limited his Jogic and mitigated his expres- 
sions, they would have been acknowledged to be no more 
than those views of different sides of an object, which, in 
the changes of politics, must present themselves to the 
mind of a statesman. Singular as it may sound, he often 
opposed novelties from a love of paradox. . . . Had 
Windham possessed discretion in debate, or Sheridan in 
conduct, they might have ruled their age.’”"—pp. 59, 60, 
61. 


This is only a phrase. The verbal indiscre- 
tions of Windham, and the moral indiscretions of 
Sheridan, were essential parts of their respective 
characters. Without them there could have been 
no Windham nor Sheridan; and it is a mere 
rhetorical flourish to say that either of them—least 
of all men poor Sheridan—could ever have ruled 
theage. It was Mackintosh’s own indiscretion to 
mix too often hyperbole with history. 

We must now extract what appears to us, as sen- 
sible and, in spite of a few too rhetorical turns, on 
the whole as beautiful a letter as ever was penned, 
on perhaps the most delicate of all possible sub- 
jects: it is one addressed by Sir James to his 
early friend Hall, on that extraordinary man’s re- 
covery from a first access of insanity. We shall 
not weaken it by any commentary :— 


Bombay, 18th February, 1808. 


“ My dear Hall,—It is now some time since I received 
yours of the 20th of July, 1506, from Leicester, and I as- 
sure you that I do not think myself in the least entitled 
to that praise of disinterestedness which you bestow on 
me, for wishing to correspond with you. The strength 
of your genius would, in all common eircumstances, have 











made you a most desirable correspondent; and the cir- 
cumstances which now limit your mental excursions 
give to your correspondence attractions of a very pecu- 
liar nature. Both the subject and the tone of our letters 
are probably almost unexampled. 1 have trusted enough 
to speak of what perhaps no friend ever dared to touch 
before ; and you justify my confidence by contemplating, 
with calm superiority, that from which the firmest men 
have recoiled. ‘That the mind of a good man may ap- 
proach independence of external things, is a truth which 
no one ever doubted, who was worthy to understand ; 
but you perhaps afford the first example of the moral na- 
ture looking on the understanding itself as something 
that is only the first of its instruments. TI cannot think 
of this without a secret elevation of soul, not unattended, 
I hope, with improvement. You are perhaps the first 
who has reached this superiority. With so fine an un- 
derstanding, you have the humility to consider its dis- 
turbance as a blessing, as fur as it improves your moral 
system. The same principles, however, lead you to keep 
every instrument of duty and usefulness in repair; and 
the same habits of feeling will afford you the best chance 
of doing so. 

“We are all accustomed to contemplate with pleasure 
the suspension of the ordinary operations of the under- 
standing in sleep, and to be even amused by its nightly 
wanderings from its course in dreams. From the com- 
manding eminence which you have gained, you will 
gradually familiarise your mind to consider its other ab- 
errations as only more rare than sleep or dreams; and 
in precess of time they will cease to appear to you much 
more horrible. You will thus be delivered from that 
constant dread which so often brings on the very evil 
dreaded; and which, as it clouds the whole of human life, 
is itself a greater calamity than any temporary disease. 
Some dread of this sort darkened the days of Johnson; 
and the fears of Rousseau scem to have constantly realis- 
ed themselves. But whoever has brought himself to 
consider a disease of the brain as differing only in degree 
from a disease of the lungs, has robbed it of that mysteri- 
ous horror which forms its chief malignity. If he were 
to do this by undervaluing intellect, he would indeed gain 
only a low quiet at the expense of mental dignity. But 
you do it by feeling the superiority of a moral nature 
over intellect itself. All your unhappiness has arisen 
from your love and pursuit of excellence. Disappointed 
in the pursuit of union with real or supposed excellence 
of a limited sort, you sought refuge in the contemplation 


of the Supreme excellence. But by the conflict of both, | 


your mind was torn in pieces; and even your most pow- 
erful understanding was unable to resist the force of your 
still more powerful moral feelings. 


“The remedy is prescribed by the plainest maxims of 
duty. You mustact: inactive contemplation is a danger- 
ons condition for minds of profound moral sensibility. 
We are not to dream away our lives in the contemplation 
of distant or imaginary perfection. We are to act in an 
imperfect and corrupt world; and we must only contem- 
plate perfection enough to ennoble our natures, but not to 
make us dissatisfied and disgusted with those faint ap- 
proaches to that perfection which it would be the nature of 
a brate or ademon todespise. It is for this reason that I 
exhort you to literary activity. It is not as the read of 
ambition, but of duty, and as the means of usefulness and 
the resource against disease. It isan exercise necessary 
to your own health, and by which you directly serve 
others. If I were to advise any new study, it would be 
thit of anatomy, physiology, and inedicine; as, besides 
their useful occupation, they would naturally lead to that 
cool view of all diseases which disarms them of their 
blackest terrors. Though I should advise these studies 
and that of chemistry, I am so far from counselling an 
eatire divorce from your ancient contemplations, that I 
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venture to recommend to you the spiritual Letters of 
Fenelon. Teven entreat you to read and re-read them, 

“I shall also take the liberty of earnestly recommend. 
ing to you to consult Dr. Beddoes, in the most unresery. 
ed manner, on every part of your case, and to be implicit. 
ly guided by his counsels in every part of your ordinary 
conduct. I have more confidence in him than in all the 
other physicians in England; and [ am not ignorant on 
the subject of medicine. Total abstinence from ferment. 
ed liquor is obviously necessary ; and I should think jt 
best to relinquish coffee and tea, which liquors I think 
you sometimes drank to excess. 

“ May you, my dear friend, who have so much of the 
genius of Tasso and Cowper, in future escape their mis. 
fortunes—the calamitics incident to tender sensibility, to 
grand enthusiasm, to sublime genius, and to intense ex. 
ertion of intellect.”—vol. i. p. 368-370. 


We conclude with an extract which has some 
relation to Mackintosh personally, and containsa 
short defence of his change of opinion on the 
French Revolution— 


“ Finished at my leisure hours ‘ The Diary of a Lover 
of Literature,’ by Green of Ipswich. It is a ramble 
among books and men, all of them so much my old ac. 
quaintances, that I almost ‘eel as if I were reading a 
journal of my own. Returning back to 1798 and 1800, 
seems like coming back to a pre-existent state. Criti- 
cisms on my own books, pamplilets, on articles in re. 
views written by me, and accounts of conversatiuns with 
me, must to myself be interesting. This diary has a 
singular mixture of good and had judgments. It is most 
wonderful that a man capable of writing some parts of it 
should have seriously compared Dalrymple to Tacitus, 
and adopted Johnson’s stupid prejudices against Gray. 
His style is too much * made up;’ it has no air of being 
thrown off at the moment. Here and there I am struck 
by one of Green’s quaint felicities. The plan seems to 
have been suggested, and the manner much influenced 
by Gibbon’s Journal, which had just appeared. I am 
more dissatisfied than flattered by his having recorded 
my conversations. He has by this means published one 
more proof of the various states of political feeling suc- 
cessively produced in my mind by the French revolu- 
tion. This will be regarded as a new proof of my in. 
consistency in the judgment of the vulgar. A degree of 
wisdom is certainly conceivable, which would have reach- 
ed principles and habits of feeling so comprehensive as to 
have adapted themselves to every succeeding convulsion 
without change, and of course without excess; but prob- 
ably no man in Europe had attained this exalted perfec- 
tion. ...... Tam far indeed beneath the imaginary 
sage, but I humbly hope that I am just as far above the 
vaunted consistency of the unthinking and unfeeling 
vualgar.”—vol. ii. pp. 147, 148. 


Mackintosh’s judgment on his friend Green’s 
diary seems to us a not inaccurate description of, 
and criticism on, a considerable portion of his 
own journals,—though, as we need scarcely add, 
Mackintosh often intersperses passages of origin- 
al thinking and metaphysical speculation, of a 
height to which honest Green never aspired. 

In February, 1810, Lady Mackintosh’s health 
obliged her to return to England. Mackintosh, 
though himself by no means well, remained, from 
considerations of pecuniary prudence, at Bombay, 
judging and journalizing. At last, on the 5th No- 
vember, 1811, he himself embarked on his return 
to England, probably not sooner than was neces- 
sary for the preservation of his life. He amused 
the tedium of his voyage home by writing his 
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‘ournal—this portion of which alone occupies one 
hundred pages, amusingly enough as literary 

sip, but certainly very disproportionately on 
the life of Mackintosh,—and by writing the char- 
acters of some eminent men, clearly intended to 
be afterwards interwoven into his long projected, 
long postponed, and finally, in his very last year, 
imperfectly executed History of England. They 
are all well, and we must add, impartially written 
—some of them are brilliant by the turns of phra- 
ses and sentences, but there is little originality of 
judgment, and no novelty of anecdote—they may 
be admirable as academical theses—but they add 
no more to the history of the individuals or of 
their country, than his sketches of Hogarth or 
Madame de Maintenon;—they prove, what he 
himself hints somewhere in the course of his 
journal, and upon which we shall say a word 
hereafter, that his talent was rather declamatory 
than historical. 

On his arrival in England, he found his early 
and useful friend, and his candid and able official 
antagonist, Mr. Perceval, prime minister. Mr. 
Perceval had, as is stated in a letter from Mr. 
Scarlett (now Lord Abinger) to the editor, given 
Mackintosh at the very outset of his career some 
countenance and assistance. 

“Mr. Mackintosh, being called to the bar, was propos- 
ed as a candidate in a debating society of which I was a 
member. ‘The society was then confined to barristers 
and members of parliament, and reckoned amongst its 
members several individuals who have since figured in 
eminent stations. — Mr. Perceval, Lord Bexley, Mr. Rich- 
ard Ryder, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and others who, if fortune had been equally 
favourable to their pretensions, might perhaps have been 
as conspicuous. .....-. . The majority of our little 
society consisted of the supporters of the war and of the 
government. I trembled for the fate of Mr. Mackintosh, 
till I found in Mr. Perceval an equal admiration of his 
work [the Vindicie}, and un equal desire with my own 
to receive him into our society. His influence was em- 
ployed to canvass for him, and we had the satisfaction to 
earry his election, and shortly after to iorm an acquaint- 
ance with him.” 


And when, subsequently, Mackintosh solicited 
the use of Lincoln’s-Inn hall to deliver his lec- 
tures, Lord Abinger states— 

“There again he was encountered by political preju- 
dice ; difficulties were suggested, and objections urged, 
of a formal nature, against such an appropriation of the 
hall; but the real objection was, the apprehension of the 
doctrines he might teach. Mr. Perceval once more be- 
came his friend, and used his influence with such of the 
benchers as were known to him, to set them right, and 
subdue their scruples.” 

Mr. Perceval had conducted the prosecution 
against Peltier, as attorney general—but with that 
generous and high minded man Mackintosh’s zeal 
for his client and the superior brillianey of his 
appearance on that occasion, could only serve to 
increase his early regard; and on Mackintosh’s 
return to England, Mr. Perceval lost no time in 
showing his value for Mackintosh’s character, and 
his estimate of his abilities, for we are told that 
the latter had not been a fortnight in London be- 
fore he received from Mr. Perceval the offer of a 
seat in parliament, and, by implication at least, of 


“May 12th, 1812.—I was,” says Sir James, in his 
journal, “ at Richmond last week for three days, for quiet 
and the recovery of strength. I there received a note 
from Perceval desiring an interview, which took place at 
twelve o’clock on Friday, the 8th, at Downing street. 
He began in a very civil and rather kind manner, with 
saying that, besides his wish to see me, he had another 
object in the appointment, which was to offer me a seat 
in parliament, either vacated or about to be so, which 
- had placed at his disposal. He said that he did 
not wish to take me by surprise, and would allow me any 
time that I desired. He added all the usual compliments 
and insinuations of future advancement. I promised an 
answer in four or five days—not that I hesitated, for it 
had long been my fixed determination not to go into 
public life on any terms inconsistent with the principles 
of liberty, which are now higher in my mind than they 
were twenty years ago; but I wished to have an oppor- 
tunity of sending a written answer, to prevent miscon- 
structions. 

“I was preparing to send it on Tuesday evening, 11th 
May, when, about seven o’clock, Josiah Wedgwood came 
into the parlour of our house, in New Norfolk street, with 
information that about five, Perceval had been shot 
through the heart by one Bellingham, a bankrupt ship- 
broker in Liverpool, who had formerly been confined for 
lunacy in Russia.”—pp. 246, 247. 

Mackintosh’s letter of refusal, founded on his 
opinion of the necessity of an immediate repeal 
of the catholic disabilities, Mr. Perceval never re- 
ceived ; and is, we must observe, a little incon- 
sistent with his readiness to have joined Mr. Can- 
ning, who, fifteen years later, flatly refused to 
pledge himself to any thing like an immediate 
repeal ; though it is equally fair to admit that 
having always supported—as Mr. Perceval had 
always opposed—the principle of ultimate con- 
cession, he was nearer Mackintosh’s sentiments. 
In the negociations which foilowed Mr. Perceval’s 
death, the editor rather hints than states, that first 
by Lords Grey and Grenville, and subsequently 
by Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, Sir James 
was designated for a seat at the board of control: 
—the first proposition naturally failed by the fail- 
ure of Lords Grey and Grenville themselves ; the 
second, we are given to understand, Mackintosh 
rejected at once, because none of the leaders of 
his party (though he at the same time disclaimed 
having any party connections) were to be in the 
cabinet. All these—to Mackintosh’s personal 
character and prospects—most important trans- 
actions, are slurred over in one page of very in- 
distinct narrative; and a further proposition from 
Lord Liverpool’s administration is again rather 
hinted than stated in the following enigmatical 
passage— 

“ This determination [not to accept office] was tried by 
other tests shortly after the return of the old ministry to 
power, under the new leadership of Lord Liverpool. A 
presiding love of moderation in politics, and an inclina- 
tion to consider principles rather than persons, had the 
effect, in their tendency to abstraet him from party views, 
of suggesting offers and solicitations on the part of gov- 
ernment, which a better knowledge of a character occa- 
sionally misrepresented by too facile manners, would 
have saved. Mentioning one of these latter occasions to 
his son in-law, at Bagdad, he says, ‘It would take too 
much time to state my reasons for this rejection of offers 
so advantageous; they are, at any rate, disinterested. I 
have chosen my part, with an assurance that it will never 
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give me power or influence.’ ”—p. 250. 
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We know not to what the editor here alludes— 
we have never heard that Lord Liverpool had 
made any offer of political office to Mackintosh ; 
and we could well have spared a few pages of 
Mackintosh’s criticisms on the miscellaneous lit- 
loved to devour—to 
have made room for some more intelligible ac- 
count of those really important incidents in Mack- 
However, it seems certain that his 
refusal of Mr. Perceval’s offer procured him— 
through the unsolicited mediation of another old 
bar friend, (Lord Abinger,) the offer of a seat for 
the county of Nairn, where, it appears, Lord Caw- 
dor, who now belonged to the Whigs, had a nom- 
inating influence,—an influence, indeed, so deci- 
sive, that another gentleman was put as a locum 
tenens into the seat till Sir James Mackintosh had 
performed some species of legal quarantine, which 
Was a necessary preliminary to his election for a 


erature which his leisure 


intosh’s life. 


Scotish county. 


Of his success in parliament, and of the style 
of his eloquence, we certainly do not think quite 


so highly as the editor and those personal friends 
whose testimony he has adopted. 
says: 

“He soon took a leading part in the debates of the 
house vf commons; and it is enough to say that he lost 
nothing of his reputation by his performances there. If, 
however, I may be allowed to express an opinion on that 
subject, I should say that the house of commons was not 
the theatre where tle happiest efforts of his eloquence 
could either be made or appreciated. . The 
mildness of his temper, the correctness of his judgment, 


the abundance of his knowledge, and the perfection of 


his taste, all combined to make him averse to the pursuit 
of applause, either by inflicting pain upon others, or by 
sacrificing truth and good feeling to the coarse appetite 
of the vulgar. It cannot be denied that, whenever the 
natare of the subject and the disposition of the house 
were favourable to his qualities as a speaker, he exhibited 
specimens of eloquence that were of the highest order, 
and elicited the most unqualified applause.”—pp. 288, 
259. 

Now we must say that we think Lord Abin- 
ger’s friendly partiality carried him too far when 
he characterised any of Mackintosh’s efforts in 
parliament as being of “ the Aighest order of elo- 
quence.” They seem to us to have been ingeni- 
ous, well arranged, well reasoned, with a general 
correctness and occasional felicity of expression ; 
and the humane and philanthropical objects to 
which they were often devoted, inspired kindred 
minds with more respect than any displays of 
mere oratory could have done; but his speeches, 
as speeches, were not, in our humble judgment, 
of the highest order of any thing, and least of all 
of that elevating power, that mental magnetism, 
generally called eloquence. Mr. Sydney Smith’s 
testimony is more precise, and we think nearer 
the mark: 

“A high merit in Sir James was his real and unaf- 
fected philanthropy. He did not make the improvement 
of the great mass of mankind an engine of popularity 
and a stepping-stone to power, but he had a genuine love 
for human happiness. Whatever might assuage the 
angry passions, and arrange the conflicting interests of 
nations—whatever could promote peace, increase know- 
ledge, extend commerce, diminish crime, and encourage 
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could enlarge human understanding, struck at once at 
the heart of your father, and roused all his faculties, f 
have seen him in a moment when this spirit came upon 
him, like a great ship of war, cut his cable, and spread 
his enormous canvass, and launch into a wide sea of rea. 
soning eloquence. .... . 

“ But still his style of speaking in parliament was cer. 
tainly more academic than forensic ; it was not sufficient. 
ly short and quick for a busy and impatient assembly 
He often spoke over the heads of his hearers—was ten 
much in advance of feeling for their sympathies, and of 
reasoning for their comprehension. He began too much 
at the beginning, and went too much to the right and 
left of the question, making rather a lecture or a disser. 
tation than a speech. His voice was bad und nasal ; and 
though nobody was in reality more sincere, he seemed 
not only not to feel, but hardly to think what he was 
saying.” 


It is not [unamusing to observe the distinctive 
styles of these two friends of Mackintosh, and 
how widely they differ in manner, aye and in sub- 
stance, on the same point. Lord Abigner, like an 
advocate, eulogises his client in hyperbole; Mr. 
Smith, like a practised critic, balances “the good 
and evil,” as he calls it, with something like the 
impartiality of a judge. In all the editor’s own 
share in these volumes, and in all the testament- 
ary contributions which he has collected, there is 
not a single passage which gives the slightest 
idea of the individuality of Mackintosh’s speaking, 
except these honest touches of Mr. Sydney Smith; 
and yet who, not having heard him, could have 
had any adequate notion of Mackintosh’s style, 
who had not been told of the harsh and nasal 
tone, and of the unimpressive and rhetorical man- 
ner ? 

And here we must enter our protest against the 
extension and abuse of this new fashion of bio- 
graphy, where an editor solicits eulogies from the 
surviving acquaintance of his hero, and under the 
shelter of their good-nature, publishes a series of 
puffs, that the fondest and foolishest son would 
never have dared to print on his own responsibili- 
ty. We can forgive this practice in such cases as 
the recent life of Crabbe, and this of Mackintosh, 
where the inquiry of the editors was really a 
search after information concerniag periods and 
circumstances to which they had no other access, 
But good cases make bad precedents; and even 
in the present instance the practice has been 
pushed too far. The anecdotes communicated by 
Mr. Montague, the facts recorded by Lord Abin- 
ger, and the manners sketched by Mr. Sydney 
Smith, are all illustrative of Mackintosh’s life ; 
yet even they lose something of their effect from 

















the superabundant carving and gilding of the 
frame in which the portraits are exhibited. But 
what can be said for such vague generalities as 
have been drawn from the good-natured complai- 
sance of Lord Jeffrey, without anecdotes, without 
facts, without features; a school thesis, a panada 
panegyric? “1 nunc,” we might say to poor 
Mackintosh, 
“T nunc, curre per Jndos, 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias.” 


It may amuse ofhers to find Lord Jeffrey so em- 
ployed, to see that great wholesale dealer in oil @ 





industry; whatever could exalt human character, and 





vitriol reduced to draw out pennyworths of trea- 
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tle. But it is an awful prospect for persons of 
our craft; and we therefore, while we are still, as 
we hope, in possession of our faculties, do enter 
our most strenuous protest against this system of 
soliciting from men that which they cannot de- 
cline without offence, and can hardly ever perform 
with credit. 

But after all, the truest test of Mackintosh’s 
getementary success, or, as he himself too 
modestly calls it, his failwre—is the opinion not 
only of the house of commons and the country, 
but of his party themselves; who, although they 
praised, and perhaps not over-praised, particular 
orations, felt that he exhibited neither a ready 
knack of debate, nor those bursts of enthusiasm 
which decide hesitating minds, and, even when 
they fail to convince, elevate and awe a popular 
assembly. Accordingly, it on experience appear- 
ed to all, as it had long before done to his own 
modest good sense, that he wanted some of the 
most important qualities of a practical politician; 
and he accepted, in 1818, the professorship of law 
in the East India College at Hayleybury ; a situa- 
tion which, if he had possessed any thing like the 
parliamentary talents attributed to him by Lord 
Abinger, or even as much as Mr. Smith’s more 
moderate standard indicates, it would have been 
an insult to offer. This miscalculation of Mack- 
intosh’s real place in the house of commons has 
led his personal friends into some not semen | 
well-founded complaints of the neglect with whic 
he was treated by his party. After a long night, 
a dawn of political power beamed on the whigs, 
by Mr. Canning’s accession to the cftice of first 
minister in 1827. The refusal of the leading 
tories to take part in his administration obliged 
him to have recourse to the more moderate of the 
opposition : both on that occasion, and on the sub- 
sequent and wider change which, fatally for the 
constitution of England, brought Lord Grey to 
the head of affairs, it is plain, from the whole tone 
of this work and from various innuerdoes scatter- 
4 throughout, that Mackintosh, or at least his 
personal friends for him, felt highly dissatisfied 
with the neglect with which he was treated by 
the heads of the whig party. 


“*Tt is no part,’ says Lord Abinger, ‘ of the present 
subject to enter into a history of the negotiation that 
took place between Mr. Canning and some of the whig 
party at that time. But I can state, upon my own know- 
ledge, the surprise and the concern Mr. Canning express- 
ed, that the name of Sir James Mackintosh was not 
amongst the list of those who were proposed to form a coa- 
lition with him; he had certainly thought him, not in 
merit only, but in estimation, one of the foremost of his 
party, and he was aware of the sacrifices he had made to 
it. Shortly afterwards, his majesty was pleased to admit 
him of his privy council. Upon the last change of 
tdministration, when a new ministry was formed by a 
coalition of individuals of all the different parties in the 
state, but under the influence of Lord Grey, a subordi- 
nate place in the board of cuntrol was the reward of his 
long life of merit and exclusion. The difficulty of distri- 
buting office amongst so many expectants must be the 
consolation to his friends, for this apparently inadequate 
station for one so eminent, and who had lost.so much by 
his adherence to party. ‘To those who are not in the 
secret, it must be matter at least of surprise, that neither 
parliamentary experience, nor a well-earned reputation, 





nor long-tried devotion, nor the habits of business [?}, 
were so much in request as to find their way into any 
but a comparatively insignificant place at a board, at the 
head* of which, Sir James Mackintosh, rather than 
abandon his party, had in other times declined to preside. 
Such is the caprice of fortune, or the wantonness of 
power, in the distribution of favours! There is a certain 
degree of merit which is more convenient for reward 
than the highest. Caligula made his horse a consul, to 
show the absoluteness of his authority. Perhaps it is 
something of the same feeling which actuates persons 
and ministers in the honours they bestow.” 


This is, we think, a little too broadly stated. 
It may be true that neither in the arrangement 
with Mr. Canning, nor at the formation of the 
Grey ministry in 1830, was Sir James Mackintosh 
rated by the distributors of place quite so high as 
his personal friends, or even the public, might 
have expected ; and it is very probable that some 
amiable points in Mackintosh’s character may 
have contributed to this apparent injustice. It 
was not, we believe, his nature; it certainly was 
not his habit, to be a vehement party man. A 
party man should be, we fear,a good hater. Now 
Mackintosh was candid towards his opponents in 
public, and in private lived with them on easy 
terms of mutual civility, and, in some cases, of 
friendship. Party admits of ao divided allegiance 
—and, although, as Lord Abinger and the editor 
assiduously inculcate, Mackintosh was true to his 
party in substantials, we can easily believe that 
1is philosophical moderation did not satisfy the 
zealots, and his social tolerance offended the 
bigots of his party. It is, therefore, by no means 
surprising that he should not have been an object 
of their enthusiasm. And here we must again 
observe that Mr. Sydney Smith comes nearer to 
the true state of the case than the other panegyr- 
ists: 

“ Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 
integrity. He was not rich, was from the northern part 
of the island, possessed great facility of temper, and had 
therefore every excuse for political lubricity—which that 
vice (more common in those days than I hope it will 
ever be again) could possibly require. Invited by every 
party upon his arrival from India, he remained stedfast 
to his old friends, the whigs, whose admission to office, or 
enjoyment of political power, would at that period have 
been considered as the most visionary of all human 
speculations; yet, during his lifetime, every body seemed 
more ready to have forgiven the tergiversation of which 
he was not guilty, than to admire the actual firmness he 
had displayed. With all this, he never made the slight- 
est efforts to advance his interests with his political 
friends, never mentioned his sacrifices nor his services, 
expressed no resentment at neglect, and was therefore 
pushed into such situations as fall to the lot of the feeble 
and delicate in a crowd. 

“ If he had been arrogant and grasping ; if he had been 
faithless and false ; if he had been always eager to stran- 
gle infant genius in its cradle; always ready to betray 
and to blacken those with whom he sat at meat ; he would 
have passed many men, who, in the course of his long 
life, have passed him ;—but, without selling his soul for 
pottage, if he only had had a little more prudence for the 


* We are not aware of the authority on which Lord 
Abinger states that the presidency of the board of control 
was ever offered to Sir James Mackintosh. We do not 
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promotion of his interests, and more of angry passions 
for the punishment of those detractors who euvied his 
fame and presumed upon his sweetness; if he had been 
more aware of his powers, and of that space which nature 
intended him to occupy; he would have acted a great 
part in life, and remained a character in history.” 


Our readers will be at no loss to discover at 
least one of the persons whom Mr. Smith had in 
his eye when he was sketching the unamiable 
contrast to Mackintosh which we have distin- 
guished by italics. “Non nostrum est tantas com- 
ponere lites ;” but as to Mackintosh, it is certain 
that, however loved, admired, and respected he 
may have been by his friends, he did not possess 
that kind of influence with them which can alone 
obtain a large share in the spoils of a political 
victory. But there is also another reason, which 
Mackintosh’s personal friends have wholly over- 
looked, but which, even with whigs, when called 
to the practical administration of affairs, must 
have had some litile weight ; Mackintosh’s talents 
were not of the official kind: ea quovis ligno non 
Sit Mercurius. Mercury filled the most ministerial 
office in the whole mythology ; and the proverb 
seems to imply that the qualities necessary to 
make a goud practical minister were rarer than 
some others of greater elevation and splendour. 
Mackintosh, too, let it be remembered, was forty- 
seven when he came into parliament, and up to 
that period knew little of business, and nothing of 
the practical management of public affairs. His 
parliamentary efforts were chiefly theoretic, and 
he took little pains to acquaint himself with the 
small but necessary details of public life; and 
when, at last, the opportunity of office arose, it 
found him in the siazty-second year of a life of 
indolent habits, speculative studies, and desultory 
and variable pursuits. Had he, in 1812, accepted 
Mr. Perceval’s offer, he might, possibly, have be- 
come a man of business and debate, and have 
eventually been adequate for the highest offices of 
the state. In 1827, and, still more, in 1830, it 
was perhaps too late ; and we cannot, therefore, 
altogether concur in the disappointment and vex- 
ations which his friends, his family, and himself 
seem to have felt at what they consider only in 
the light of ingratitude to great services and a ne- 
glect of great abilities. We say altogether ; be- 
cause, although we never expected that Mackin- 
tosh should be elevated at once to the great and 
guiding offices of the state, yet it will not be 
denied that his claims, his character, and his 
powers, fitted him for something better than the 
empty title of a privy councillor in Nov. 1827, or 
than the almost-sinecure salary of the India board 
in 1830. He should have been placed in one of 
those secondary, yet independent departments, 
commonly called privy councillors’ offices trea- 
surer of the navy, paymaster, master of the mint, 
&c., which were bestowed, as Lord Abinger says 
Caligula made his horse a consul—on such “weak 
masters” as Mr. Poulett Thomson and Lord John 
Russell. Nay, when we look at the composition 
of Lord Grey’s cabinet, we cannot but think that 
Mackintosh had superior claims in every way, but 
particularly in intellect and public reputation, to 
many who were admitted into that feeble but fatal 
conclave. Mackintosh’s conduct in the house of 
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commons, on the reform bill, is, in our (perhaps 
not unprejudiced ) opinion, a blot on his consisten- 
cy and public character; but we cannot believe 
that he would, in the calm and conscientious con- 
sideration which, if he had been in the cabinet 
he must have given to the subject, have brought 
himself to assent to a measure, which was in its 
principle diametrically opposite to all the views 
of the practical constitution which he had so often 
so solemnly, and so publicly avowed and taught, 
With a generous and sensitive mind it is one 
thing to defend and make common cause with its 
friends and party when they are embarked in g 
violent contest, however imprudently or unjustly 
provoked ; it is another to create and excite, by 
deliberate counsels, such a contest. Mackintosh 
like many others, was induced by an erroneous 
sense of political and personal honour to take his 
part in the battle; but we sincerely doubt whether 
he would have originally consented to commence 
those fatal hostilities. If we be right in this sup- 
position, we have additional reason, for his sake 
and ours, to lament that he was not of that cabi- 
net. 

Mackintosh’s modest, moderate, and hesitating 
speech, delivered on the 4th of July, 1831, on the 
second reading (afterwards corrected and publish- 
ed by himself), is almost the only speech which 
attempted to reconcile the principle of reform with 
any period of that practical constitution, which 
the supporters of the bill affected to admire, and 
which, with astonishing effrontery, they professed 
only to restore. But Mackintosh was obliged by 
his position to play the sophist; and the greater 
part of his speech referred to matters antecedent 
to our revolution of 1688; and, therefore, as re- 
garded the existing practice of the constitution, 
perfectly antediluvian. The only point of present 
weight and importance he touched, was rather 
the abuse, than the abstract demerit, of nomina- 
tion—overlooking the fact, that the bill was to 
sweep away many practical advantages of nomi- 
nation, for the purpose of remedying what he 
admitted to be in some respects only a speculative 
mischief; and while he spoke with great hesita- 
tion of the probable advantages of the measure, 
he expatiated on the danger which would then 
attend its rejection, forgetting, again, that it was 
his friends, as Lord John Russell distinctly avow- 
ed, who had created that danger, by provoking an 
excitement which did not previously exist. But 
our more substantial quarrel with the speech is, 
that, in its principles, it, by implication and infer- 
ence, contradicted the no doubt sincere convic- 
tions of all Mackintosh’s better days. Let us hear 
what he himself wrote and stated in his celebrated 
introductory lecture in 1797, and, in substance, 
often reiterated in his later works: 

“ The best security which human wisdom can devise 
seems to be the distribution of political authority among 
different individuals and bodies, with separate interesls 
and separate characters, corresponding to the variety of 
classes of which civil society is composed, each interested 
to guard their own order from oppression by the rest; 
each also interested to prevent any of the others from 
seizing an exclusive, and therefore despotic power ; and 
all having a common interest to co-operate in carrying 
on the ordinary and necessary administration of govern- 
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form such a constitution by one act, for human wisdom 
‘annot create the materials of which it is composed. 
The attempt, always ineffectual, to change by violence the 
ancient habits of man, and the established order of sociely, 
so as to fit them absolutely for a new scheme of govern- 
ment, flows from the most presumptuous ignorance, re- 
quires the support of the most ferocious tyranny, and leads 
to consequences which its authors can never foresee; gen. 
erally, indeed, to institutions the most opposite to those of 
which they profess to seek the establishment. Such a con- 
stitution can only be formed by the wise imitation of 
‘the great innovator—time, which, indeed, innovateth 

ly, but quietly, and by degrees scarcely to be perceiv- 


“I shall attempt to exhibit this most complicated ma- 
chine [the old constitution] as our history and our laws 
show it in action; and not as some celebrated writers 
have most imperfectly represented it, who have torn out 
a few of its more simple springs, and putting them to. 
gether, miscall them the British constitution. Philoso- 
phers of great and merited reputation have told us that it 
consisted of certain portions of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy ; names which are, in truth, very little 
applicable, and which, if they were, would as little give 
an idea of this government, as an account of the weight 
of bone, of flesh, and of blood, in the human body, would 
be a picture of a living man. 

“Tshall labour, above all things, to avoid that which 
appears to me to have been the constant source of politi- 
cal error; I mean the altempt to give an air of sysiem, of 
simplicity, and of rigorous demonstration, to subjects 
which do not admit it. The only means by which this 
could be done, was by referring to a few simple causes, 
which, in truth, arose from immense and intricate com- 
binations, and successions of causes. The consequence 
was very obvious. The system of the theorist, disen- 
cumbered from all regard to the real nature of things, 
easily assumed an air of speciousness. It required little 
dexterity to make his argument appear conclusive. But 
all men agreed that it was utterly inapplicable to human 
affairs. The theorist railed at the folly of the world, in- 
stead of confessing his own; and the men of practice 
unjustly blamed philosophy instead of condemning the 
sophist. ‘The causes which the politician has to consider 
are, above all others, multiplied, mutable, minute, subtle, 
and, if I may so speak, evanescent ; perpetually changing 
their form, and varying their combinations; losing their 
nature while they keep their name ; exhibiting the most 
different consequences in the endless variety of men and 
nations on whom they operate; in one degree of strength 
producing the most signal henefit; and under a slight 
variation of circumstarces, the most tremendous mischiefs. 
They admit, indeed, of being reduced to theory ; but toa 
theory formed on the most extensive views, of the most 
comprehensive and flexible principles, to embrace all 
their varieties, and to fit all their rapid transmigrations ; 
atheory of which the most fundamental maxim is, dis- 
trust in itself, and deference for practical prudence.” * 


Let it be recollected that when that lecture was 
promulgated, parliamentary reform was the 
stalking-horse of the itl a sth and that 
against it were directed all Sir James’s unan- 
swerable arguments for “the distribution of po- 
litical power among different individuals and 
bodies,” and against a sudden change in estab- 
lished institutions,—against a “recurrence to 
the first principles of representation” —against any 
attempt to strike off at a heat “any new system” 
—and, above all, against the “ endeavour to re- 

*This Introdactory Lecture was reprinted, in a small 
volume, in 1828, 
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duce human affairs to a system of uniformity and 
abstract plausibility, which cannot fail to produce 
the most tremendous mischiefs.” Every body 
who heard these lectures—every body who has 
read them—understood the whole tenor and force 
of such passages to be applied to projects of par- 
liamentary reform, infinitely more sober, less sys- 
tematic, and less destructive of existing institu- 
tions, than that which Mackintosh was, by mere 
party attachment, unhappily led to support. But 
it was not in generals merely that he professed 
his dislike to parliamentary reform. We find him 
in his journal (vol. ii. p. 22) pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on an article of the Edinburgh Review on 
this subject, in which, as if by a spirit of prophe- 
cy, the reform bill is denounced as “the greatest 
calamity that could be inflicted upon us” :— 


“It is perfectly obvious, that if the house of commons, 
with its absolute power over the supplies, and its connec. 
tion with the physical force of the nation, were to be com- 
posed entirely of the representatives of the yeomanry of the 
counties and the tradesmen of the burghs, and were to be 
actuated solely by the feelings and interests which are pe- 
culiar to that class of men, 1T WOULD INFALLIBLY CONVERT 
THE GOVERNMENT INTO A MERE DEMocRACY, and speedily 
sweep away the incumbrance of lords and commons, who 
could not exist at all, therefore, if they had nol an influence 
in this assembly. . . We have no great indulgence for 
those notions of reform, which seem to be uppermost in 
the minds of some of its warmest supporters ; and we 
should consider such a change in the constitution of that 
house, as Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Cobbett* appear 
to think essential to its purity, as by far the greatest ca- 
lamity which could be inflicted upon us by our own hands.” 
—( Edin. Rev. Vol. xiv., No. xxviii., p. 300-302)— 


with a great deal more equally just, and, alas! 
equally prophetic. 

It is impossible to believe that Mackintosh was 
sincere in his apprebation of a bill which thus 
overthrew all his own views of the balance of the 
constitution :—and his silence, (except in, we be- 
lieve, the single instance of the vague and irrele- 
vant declamation of the 4th of July,) and his visi- 
ble (and in private not concealed) uneasiness at 
the turn things were taking, satisfy us that though 
he had the honourable weakness of adhering to 
his political friends, his judgment was not deceiv- 
ed as to the danger, nor his feelings reconciled to 
the expediency of the tremendous experiments to 
which he had become an involuntary and we 
fairly believe reluctant party. 

He closed his career on the 30th of May, 1832, 
expressing to the last his regret at having perform- 
ed so little of what he thought he might have 
done for his own fame, but having, we hope and 
believe, no other reproach to make to a life not 
merely blameless, but exemplary in all moral 
respects. 

In summing up Mackintosh’s character, we 
have little more to do than to recapitulate the 
observations which the several circumstances of 





* It is curious that the very two persons here denoun- 
ced as advocating the extremities of alteration which had 
never before entered into the mind of man—Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Cubbett—are notoriously of opinion that 
the reform bill has gone, in its disturbance of the consti- 
tutional balance, farther than any one should have de- 
sired. 








his life have already elicited. The first impres- 
sion which he excited in society was generally, 
we have heard, unfavourable; his countenance, 
until age and illness had refined and softened its 
expression, was certainly not engaging ; his voice 
was peculiarly harsh, guttural, and grating. 
When he first came to London, he was, it is said, 
exceedingly uncouth, and one of his early ac- 
quaintance in the debating society remembers 
that he accompanied an almost unintelligible dia- 
lect with the most ungainly gestures. These de- 
fects were of course much softened by time and 
good company, but were never wholly obliterated,* 
and it was well they were not; for—as many ob- 
jects of taste which are disagreeable at first acquire 
by use a pleasant relish—so Mackintosh’s pecu- 
liarities gave, on better acquaintance, a peculiar 
zest and originality to his conversation. His per- 
sonal manners were, we thought, never very good ; 
there was an odd mixture of the obsequious and 
abrupt, which we fancy to be almost peculiar to 
Scotsmen of talent who have not had early ad- 
vantages of good company. It is, perhaps, com- 
pounded of the national caution and the individual 
spirit; but it always makes an annoying discord, 
in which the lower is certainly, in our ears, the 
more disagreeable tone. 

We are not quite sure that his mind had not 
something of an analogous defect, something like 
alternate rashness and timidity—haste and inde- 
cision; his impulses were strong, but his reason- 
ing powers were stronger; and we doubt whether 
he ever embraced, however warmly, any opinion, 
out of his confidence in which he did not very 
soon argue himself. His process was like what 
often happens on a water-party; he entered the 
boat with inconsiderate alacrity, but very soon 
became qualmish, and wished himself ashore 
again. his made him, in succession, the advo- 
cate and antagonist of Jacobinism—the adversary 
and admirer of Mr. Burke—the follower, but 
hardly the friend, of Mr. Fox. He himself states, 





*In the “ New Whig Guide,” a collection of political 
jeux W@esprit published nearly twenty years ago, and, 
therefore, in all likelihood now forgotten, there is a pro- 
duction entitled “ The Choice of a Leader,” in which 
Sir James is cleverly, and really not very coarsely cari- 
ceatured : if that ingenious artist, Mr. Doyle, (H. B.) used 
the pen instead of the pencil, he might have given us such 
a drollery as the following :— 


“On t’other hand Mackintosh strives to unite 
The grave and the gay, the profound and polite ;— 
And piques himself much that the ladies should say— 
How well Scotish strength softens down in Bombay ! 
Frequenis the assembly, the supper, the ball, 
The philosophe-beau of unloveable Stael ; 
Affects to talk French in his hoarse Highland note, 
And gargles Italian half way down his throat; 
His gait is a shuffle, his smile is a leer, 
His converse is quaint—his civility queer— 
In short—to all grace and deportment a rebel— 
At best, he is but a half polish’d Scotch pebble.” &c. &c. 


Our principal motive in quoting these verses is this :— 
We once heard Sir James himself recite them at a dinner 
table, and say, with a hearty laugh, “ Now, this is what 
I call fair good fun!”—and it appeared to us that it 
would be unjust to suppress a circumstance so thoroughly 
characteristic of his temper. 
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without any sign of dissent, that Lord Castlereagh 
once said to him of his parliamentary conduct— 
“You think right, but you vote wrong.”—(ii. 355, 
His practice shows that he rated the obligation 
of party attachment very high, but the principles 
on which it might be founded very low. He was 
moreover, with all his talents and acquirements, 
one of the most naturally modest men we ever 
met, and modesty is one of the parents of modera- 
tion, and rarely allies itself with the family of 
fortune. We are convinced that this union ip 
Mackintosh’s mind and temper, of candour, non- 
chalance and humility, was one of the causes, 
perhaps the chief, which kept his political fortune 
and character in a corresponding state of medi- 
ocrity ; had his impressions been more durable, 
and his self-confidence holder—his reason less 
subtile, and his temper less philosophical—he 
would have been a more eminent, and what the 
world would have called, a greater man: but he 
would neither have been so amiable, nor, we be- 
lieve, on the whole so happy. One half of the 
old precept he certainly adopted—he “ lived with 
his enemies as if they were one day to become his 
friends ;” but no one can suspect him of having 
ractised the still more prudential, but less amia- 
le, alternative. His heart was tender, and his 
disposition in the highest degree placable. Mr. 
Sydney Smith says, forcibly, and with more just- 
ice than forcible sayings usually have had, “the 
gall-bladder was omitted in his composition,” and 
certainly never was there a party man a more ac- 
ceptable member of general society— 


“He steered through life with politics refined ; 
With Pulteney voted, and with Walpole dined.” 


Of such men, conversation is naturally the forte, 
and Mackintosh’s was very delightful. If he had 
had a Boswell, we should have said of him what 
Burke said to him of Johnson, that “ he was great- 
er in Boswell’s work than his own.” Mr. Sydney 
Smith has, here again, set down some traits, 
which every one that knew the man must recog- 
nise. He says of Sir James— 


“Till subdued by age and illness, his conversation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any hv- 
man being I ever had the good fortune to be acquainted 
with. His memory (vast and prodigious as it was) he so 
managed as to make it a source of pleasure and instruction, 
rather than that dreadful engine of colloquial oppression 
into which it is sometimes erected. He remembered things, 
words, thoughts, dates, and every thing that was wanted. 
His language was beautiful, and might have gone from 
the fireside to the press; but though his ideas were al- 
ways clothed in beautiful language, the clothes were 
sometimes too big for the body, and common thoughts 
were dressed in better and longer apparel than they de- 
served..... i 

“His good nature and candour betrayed him into a 
morbid habit of eulogising every body—a habit which 
destroyed the value of commendations, that might have 
been to the young (if more sparingly distributed) a re- 
ward of virtue and a motive to exertion. Occasionally 
he took fits of an opposite nature; and I have seen him 
abating and dissolving pompous gentlemen with the most 
successful ridicule... . . 

“TI think (though perhaps some of his friends may not 
agree with me in this opinion) that he was an acute 
judge of character, and of the good as well as evil in 
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character. He was, in truth, with the appearance of dis. 
traction and of one occupied with other things, a very 
minate observer of human nature; and I have seen him 
analyse, to the very springs of the heart, men who had 
not the most distant suspicion of the sharpness of his 
yision, nor a belief that he could read any thing but 
ks...-- 

te ir James had not only humour, but he had wit also; 
at least, new and sudden relations of ideas flashed across 
his mind in reasoning, and produced the same effect as 
wit, and would have been called wit, if a sense of their 
utility and importance had not overpowered the admira- 
tion of novelty, and entitled them to the higher name of 
wisdom. Then the great thoughts and fine sayings of 
the great men of all ages were intimately present to his 
recollection, and came out, dazzling and delighting, in 
his conversation. Justness of thinking was a strong fea- 
ture in his understanding: he had a head in which non- 
sense and error could hardly vegetate. ... . 

“Though easily warmed by great schemes of benevo- 
lence and human improvement, his manner was cold to 
individuals. There was an apparent want of heartiness 
and cordiality. It seemed as if he had more affection 
for the species than for the ingredicnts of which it was 
composed. He was in reality very hospitable, and so 
fond of company that he was hardly happy out of it; but 
he did not receive his friends with that honest joy which 
warms more than dinner or wine.” 

Such are some of the observations of a bold and 
dexterous anatomiser of minds and manners. He 
has touched on points beyond the sphere of our 
own remark—but we presume we can offend no 
one by quoting what he has written. In general 
society, Mackintosh’s conversation, though we 
will not call it “the most brilliant” or “the most 
instructive” we ever heard, was undoubtedly a 
splendid exhibition. It teemed with information 
and anecdote, with a sprinkling of that kind of 
dialectic wit which plays with thoughts rather 
than images, and now and then a good broad 
dash of natural and national humour. It had one 
slight drawback ; it was, at least in mixed com- 
pany, apt to have some appearance of preparation 
and effort; he seemed too much to remember that 
he had a character to maintain, and perhaps the 
lierary subjects which employed so much of his 
studious hours in distinguishing and refining may 
have tended to give an air of elaboration, even to 
his table talk. This elaboration, however, was 
probably involuntary, because, although few men 
were more learned, his learning never overloaded 
his conversation—like the dignity of a high 
bred man, it was always present, but never ob- 
trusive. 

This appearance of elaboration, slightly ob- 
servable in his conversation, was more prominent, 
and still more excusable, in his public speaking. 
No orator, we suppose, however naturally gifted, 
has ever sustained a high flight without taking 
preparatory pains ; but of oratory, above all others, 
ars est celare artem. In Mackintosh, the pre- 
paration was too obvious. An appearance of 
effort is an insuperable bar to effect, and audi- 
ences are, very unjustly, disinclined to believe 
that a speaker feels what he says if they suspect 
him of having before thought of what he is to 
say. - This, we believe, was the principal cause 
of that want of conviction—that air of insincerity 
to which Mr. Sydney Smith alludes, as derogat- 
ing from the force of Mackintosh’s oratory. Cer- 








tainly no man ever spoke so well with so little 
weight. We know not whether or no it will sup- 
port the foregoing theory, but we have heard that 
the two best speeches Mackintosh ever made 
were both short impromptus. One, on the pur- 
chase of the Burney Library, he himself men- 
tions with a satisfaction which he seems to have 
rarely felt at any of his attempts; the other, of 
which we know not whether any trace is to be 
found, was on some subject connected with the 
architectural embellishments of London. Of both 
of these, high encomiums have reached us, as 
having been perfect in their little way; and it is 
probable; for they were subjects on which Mack- 
intosh had, no doubt, thought much—his head 
was stored with the matter, while the suddenness 
of the occasion relieved him from the real tram- 
mels, as well as the injurious suspicion, of verbal 
preparation. 

Asa writer, he will ever be highly esteemed 
by a chosen few—but he is, we fear we must ad- 
mit, not likely to sustain an extensive popularity 
with posterity ; and such, indeed, must necessa- 
rily be the fate of every idealogical writer, who, 
treating of human affairs, prefers to deal with 
thoughts rather than things. The most weari- 
some if not the most useless, in our opinion, of 
all God’s creatures is what is now a days called 
a philosophical historian, the best of whose pro- 
ductions is like bad turtle soup, in which selected 
scraps of the real animal are sparingly dispersed 
in an ocean of home-made gravy—rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto. Yet such a dish it was for many 
years the monomania of Mackintosh to cook. 
He, we believe, saw in his latter days through 
that delusion, as he did through so many others ; 
and modestly confesses that he found “ his talent 
was rather declamatory than historical ;” but we 
suspect that he did himself, in this instance, 
some injustice, and did not attribute the defect 
altogether to the right cause. It was the style of 
his studies rather, perhaps, than that of his pen 
that he found on revision too “declamatory.” 
After dreaming all his life about a philosophical 
history of England, he, in his very last years, 
lowered his ambition, to the humble task of pre- 
paring an abridgment for Lardner’s Cyclopadia, 
in which he did not wholly discard the philo- 
sophical style of writing history, and frequently 
suspends his narrative to make sometimes pro- 
found, but more often, trivial observations, which 
Hume used to condense into a single epithet. 
But even this abridgment he brought down only 
to the reformation. He also left a few chapters 
of a history of the revolution of 1688, (which we 
noticed in a former number); but this, notwith- 
standing all that we hear of his diligence in 
seeking for information and of the large harvest 
produced by his search, contains, we believe, no- 
thing new, and might, we think, be more truly 
called an attempt to reconcile the principles of 
the whigs of 1830 with those of 1688. We have, 
also, of his, a Life of Sir Thomas More, which is 
really such turtle soup as we have before de- 
scribed, where the facts of the old biographies 
float about in a tureen of Mackintosh ;—the gravy, 
we admit, is well made, and on the whole it is 
very palatable ; we, however, are of Sir William 




















Curtis’s school, and still prefer what he used to 
call the turtle dressed clean. 
We are inclined to rate as highly as any of his 
works, a short account of the writers on the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, with a summary of 
their various theories ; which was prepared for, 
and, we suppose, appeared in a late supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. We have it, 
however, in a separate shape; it is small in vo- 
lume, and has we believe attracted very little no- 
tice ; but it appears, as far as it is lawful for us 
to judge of such mysteries, to be done with taste, 
discrimination, and, as far as the subject would 
admit, that ease and perspicuity which flow from 
the complete mastery of a congenial subject. 
The account of David Hume, in particular, struck 
us, not merely as excellent, but as the best spe- 
cimen of Mackintosh’s peculiar talents. 
A reprint of this work, with some of Sir 
James’s admirable articles in the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” and we must not omit to add his ele- 
gant and pathetic sketch of Mr. Canning’s charac- 
ter, originally published in one of the annuals— 
will, ere long, we hope, be undertaken by the 
present editor. 
The day will no doubt come when his journals 
may be published without mutilation or reserve; 
and we are inclined to believe—rather however 
from our knowledge of the man than from the 
cautious selections given in these volumes—that 
they will preserve some faint idea of Mackin- 
tosh’s conversation and social qualities; which, 
after all, were his chief distinction among his co- 
temporaries. It is to the journals of the London 
life, from 1812 downward, that we particularly 
allude. We shall never see them—for although 
we are convinced, as well from the specimens we 
have, as from the habitual shyness and reserve of 
the man, that even to his wife Mackintosh would 
rarely speak out with entire freedom, yet it is 
hardly possible but that there must be too much 
of personal observation to permit thei: unreserved 
publication till the existing generation shall have 
passed away. They will also have, we cannot 
doubt, the frequent fault of partiality, and occa- 
sionally of prejudice; because, though Mackin- 
tosh, as we have said, was exceedingly candid, 
courteous, and cautious in his intercourse with 
society, it does not follow that his secret pen was 
always so discreet, either in praise or blame ; and 
it is absolutely impossible that he should have 
lived so long in the atmosphere of party without 
being, occasionally at least, inflamed by its heat, 
and infected by its miasma. Nor can a diary 
written to amuse an absent friend be without 
some spice of satire and scandal. In the few ex- 
tracts given of the later journal, we see sufficient 
indication (if we needed any evidence of what is 
so natural as to be inevitable) of these deviations 
from impartial truth, as when—to give only two 
examples—he talks of his “abhorrence of the 
alien bill’—a measure identically as necessary 
and as just as Sir James’s right to shut and open 
the door of his own house in New Norfolk street ; 
and when, in the fervour of kindness with which 
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tor’s genius, he (Lord Holland) excels not only 
Brougham, but— Canning !” 

We notice these prejudices and partialities 
thus slightly, because we could not go deeper 
without giving pain; we notice them at all, od 
cause if we did not thus enter our caveat, it might 
be alleged hereafter, when the journals shall 
come to be fully published, that even we had not 
ventured to breathe a doubt of their accuracy and 
impartiality. We, therefore, here register—not a 
doubt, but a conviction, (which even now we 
have abundant materials to justify,) that Mack- 
intosh’s judgment of the men, measures, and 
manners of his day, though probably in the main 
moderate and just, must still be read with those 
wholesome suspicions and that prudent scepti- 
cism, from whose scrutiny no man, and, above 
all, no man who has taken any share in the poli- 
tical parties of his time, ever has been or ought to 
be exempt. 

In conclusion, we have no difficulty in saying, 
that this is, though not a good life of this emi- 
nent man, a most interesting and entertaining 
collection of Mackintoshiana ; and that, amidst 
the necessary defects of a filial editor, it is im- 
possible not to admire the modest but manly tone 
and spirit, and unaffected good taste of Mr. Robert 
Mackintosh’s own connecting narrative. 

The book includes two likenesses of Sir James 
—one from a portrait by Lawrence, painted in his 
thirty-eighth year; the other after a bust by Mr. 
Barlowe, done when he had reached the age of 
sixty-six ; to the fidelity of this last representa- 
tion of a mild and thoughtful good man we can 
bear witness. 


From the London Atheneum. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS. HEMANS.—-NO. ILI. 


It now remains for me, having strung together 
such remembrances anil memorials of the woman, 
as it is my present intention to offer, to add a few 
words concerning the poetess. And yet, in Mrs. 
Hemans, these two beings were so cheney inter- 
twined, that it may appear superfluous, and is 
almost impossible to think or treat of them sepa- 
rately. There have been few, indeed, at any 
— of the history of poetry—very few in these 
ater days, when genius is bought and sold with 
as much indifference as any other marketable 
pee wr ey thoroughly and intensely de- 
voted to her art, than she was. Even in the 
common intercourse of daily life, whenever her 
mind cast off its burdens, and she was in the 
company of those of whose sympathy she was 
secure, she thought and spoke poetry. The most 
trifling passing occurrence would suggest a new 
fancy, or provoke a happy expression ; that, which 
in other persons would have been conceit and 
false enthusiasm, (the most revolting of all things,) 
was in her the nature in which she “lived, and 
moved, and had her being.” And this mood had 
been rather encouraged than repressed, by the cir- 


Lord Holland’s personal amiability inspires all| cumstances of her life: for until the period when 
his friends, Mackintosh is so transported as to de-| my acquaintance with her commenced, she can 
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then (may the Iricism be forgiven?) she met it 
by running away from it. So also in the course 
of her reading, various and extensive as this had 
been, she only retained—she would only retain— 
that which was delicate and imaginative, and 
noble and refined. It may be, that she turned 
away too perseveringly from the homelier and 
harsher realities of life, and thus failed in obtain- 
ing the poet’s highest attribute, a universal sym- 

thy ; that she confined herself too exclusively to 
such scenes and thoughts, and images, as struck 
the peculiar chords of her own mind; and yet, 
on the other hand, this habit, even if it somewhat 
narrowed the sphere of her enjoyment, assisted to 

ive her writings that earnestness of tone, and 
individuality of colouring, which have raised her 
on high, as the founder of a school of lyric poetry, 
and will prevent her name from being forgotten 
with the names of many other pleasant singers of 
to-day. 

Hence, too, it was, that the poetry of Mrs. 
Hemans, beautifully finished and perfect in its 
music as it always appeared, was produced with 
surprising ease; some of her lyrics, indeed, are 
little more than improvisations, and, if I recollect 
right, that “ Song of a Greek Islander,” 


Where is the sea ?—I languish here, 


was literally spoken as it now appears in print. 
She was a thorough mistress of all the mechanism 
of her art, (in this her fine feeling for music 
helped her,) and managed all the graceful mea- 
sures in which her verse is usually cast, with the 
utmost ease and dexterity. I have sometimes 
thought her poetry almost too richly-coloured to 
be set to music; not only the thoughts and the 
words, but the melody also is there ready found; 
this, however, may be but a fancy; and most of 
her songs, with her sister’s music, obtained de- 
cided and immediate popularity—it will not be 
forgotten, that “ The Captive Knight” was an es- 
pecial favourite with Sir Walter Scott. As I am 
mentioning her songs, I cannot resist the pleasure 
of giving one specimen, which is less known (the 
music has been worthily supplied by Mr. J. Z. 
Herrmann, ) than it deserves to be. 


Far away ! my soul is far away, 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore ; 
In the woods I see my brothers play : 
Midst the flowers my sister sings once more, 
Far away! 
Far away ! my dreams are far away, 
When at midnight stars and shadows reign ; 
“Gentle child !” my mother seems to say, 
“Follow me, where home shall smile again,” 
Far away! 
Far away! my hope is far away, 
Where Love’s voice young Gladness may restore ; 
0 thou dove ! now soaring through the day, 
Send me wings, to reach that brighter shore, 
Far away ! 


Her taste for music, like every gift Mrs. He- 
mans possessed, was eminently characteristic of 
the peculiar bent of her mind—of her earnest love 
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her own heart, she found in it a meaning which it 
hardly intrinsically possessed: for instance, Ros- 
sini’s bright, bounding, joyous “ Di piacer,” sug- 
gested that fine lyric, “ Triumphant music.” 


Wherefore and whither bear’st thou up my spirit, 
On eagle-wings through every plume that thrill ? 
It hath no crown of victory to inherit, 
Be still—triumphant harmony—be still ! 


With this prevailing tendency of mind, it will 
be readily understood, how and why Mrs. He- 
mans preferred the music of thought and feeling 
of Germany, to the more passionate and impulsive 
music of Italy. In the first of the two following 
letters will be found something of her own opin- 
ions on the question; the second, too, as treating 
of song-writing, may be appropriately given in 
this place. 

“T hope the ghost stories made your hair stand 
on end satisfactorily, and that the wind moaned 
in the true supernatural tone, while you were 
reading, and that the lamp or taper (it ought to 
have been enshrined in a skull) threw the proper 
blue flickering light over the page, and gave every 
mysterious word a more unearthly character. I 
have been making research for a good Welsh 
ghost to introduce to your acquaintance, but have 
not met with one whom I consider sufficiently 
terrific. I suppose you know ‘ Hibbert’s Theory 
of Apparitions ;’ it is a most provoking book, be- 
cause the perverse author will not leave one in 
quiet possession of one’s faith, and insists upon 
bringing those hateful engines, commonly called 
the ‘reasoning powers,’ into play against all the 
fabrics of imagination; there are, however, many 
interesting stories in it, and, by judicious manage- 
ment, one may contrive to escape the moral. You 
were right, and | was wrong—a great deal for a 
lady to admit; is it not? about the Count Ogin- 
ski; his ‘Song of the Swan’ was a polonaise, and 
not a waltz as I had imagined. And it is, indeed, 
most beautiful; music with which one could 
fancy his spirit after death might have haunted 
her, ‘the queenly, but too gentle for a queen.’ 
My sister applauds to the skies your preference of 
Rossini to all others ; for my part I think, that those 
who have felt and suffered much, will seek for a 
deeper tone in music, than they can find in him: 
something more spiritual and more profound, such 
as the soul which breathes through the strains of 
Mozart or Beethoven: but I speak from feeling 
alone, and, I doubt not, most unscientifically.” 

“JT should have sent you the January number of 
Blackwood long since, but by some mischance it 
never reached me. Poor Ebony has, as I lately 
heard in a letter from Cyril Thornton, been dan- 
gerously ill, which, I suppose, is the reason of 
this irregularity in his proceedings, * * I shall be 
delighted to hear the Irish air you mention ; I am 
very fond of Irish music: there breathes through 
it (or perhaps I imagine all this,) a mingling of 
exultation and despondence, ‘like funeral strains 
with revelry; a something unconquerable, yet 
mournful, which interests me deeply. But I 





and reverence for the spiritual, as opposed, and 
superior to the sensual, whether in art or litera-! 


lure. She enjoyed it in proportion as it was sug: | 


gestive ; sometimes even, out of the abundance of 


really have nothing, and never shall, I believe, 
have any thing written in the pastorale measure 
your air seems to require: I must refer you to 
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My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep, 


would be very lulling and —ish, ! think: but if it 
is a deep tone of pathos you want, I suppose no- 
thing less will satisfy you than, 


I have found out a gift for my fair. 


And I should imagine a great deal of Irish ener- 
gy, a fortissimo expression, might be bestowed 
upon the barbarous deed with which the verse 
concludes. My sister has sent me a lovely little 
song, to some very simple words of mine ; I think 
it is more full of feeling than any thing she has 
ever composed. 

* T am quite surprised at your liking the ‘ Storm- 
painter’ so much, as an expression of strong and 
perturbed feeling. I could not satisfy myself with 
it in the least; it seemed all done in pale water- 
colours.” 


To return to Mrs. Hemans’s poetry: though 
every line she wrote may truly be called sponta- 
neous—the furthest possible from any thing like 
head work—there are, of course, some of her com- 
positions (these chiefly lyrical) more than others, 
in which she put her whole heart ; in particular, 
those wherein any aspiration after immortality is 
expressed, or the weary pining of home-sickness, 
or in which she speaks with passionate self-dis- 
trust of her own art. Perhaps there never was 
given to the world a more thoroughly genuine 
outburst of feeling, than is to be found in her 
“ Mozart’s Requiem,” the composition of which 
so much excited her, (it was written during a 
period of ill-health,) as sensibly to retard her 
recovery. I may instance, in particular, the three 
following stanzas: 


Yet I have known it long, 
Too restless and too strong, 
Within this clay hath been th’ o’er-mastering flame ; 
Swift thoughts that came and went, 
Like torrents o’er me sent, 
Have shaken, as a reed, this thrilling frame. 


Like perfumes on the wind, 
Which none may stay or bind, 
The beautiful comes floating through my soul ; 
I strive with yearnings vain, 
The spirit to detain— 
Of the deep harmonies which past me roll. 


Therefore disturbing dreams 
Trouble the secret streams, 
And founts of music that o’erflow my breast ; 
Something far more divine, 
Than may on earth be mine, 
Haunts my worn heart, and will not let me rest. 


As another of those poems, in which her dee 
est and most abiding feelings were sosunpeianaly 
uttered, I must mention her “Breathings of 
Spring,” in which Byron’s beautiful yet bitter 
thought, 


I turned from all she brouglit, to all she could not bring, 


is more fully and softly wrought out, as she turns 
trom the “ fairy-peopled world of flowers,” and 
“the bright waters,” and “the joyous leaves,” 


Whose tremblings gladden every copse and glade, 





and asks, 


But what awak’st thou in the heart, O spring! 
The human heart, with all its dreams and sighs ; 
Thou, that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art, 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 


Too much! O there too much !—-we know not well 
Wherefore it should be thus—but, roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings from the soul’s deep celt 
Gush for the faces we no mure shall see! 
How are we haunted in the wind’s low tone 

By voices that are gone! 


In addition to the above, I might cite passages 
from that passionate and noble adjuration, “Toa 
departed Spirit,” 


From the bright stars, and from the vicwless air; 


I might give the whole of “ A Spirit’s Return,” 
(the principal poem of her “ Songs of the Affec- 
tions ;”) which had its origin in a fireside conver- 
sation with those to whom the foregoing letters 
are addressed ; I might speak of the picturesque 
and heroic spirit of many of her martial lyrics, 
which breathes out (deepened by the devotedness 
of woman’s nature) in that glorious character of 
Ximena, in her “Siege of Valencia,” the same 
which made her love to wear, as an ornament, a 
cross uf the legion of honour, taken (I think) on 
one of the peninsular battle-fields, did I not fear 
to become tedious to others, fascinating as this 
part of my task is to myself. I must, however, 
relate one anecdote, illustrative of the intensity of 
feeling Mrs. Hemans threw into her poetry. She 
had undertaken and made considerable progress 
in a legend, (the idea was, I believe, taken from 
some German tale or poem,) in which, to secure 
the love and constancy of a mortal suitor, a beau- 
tiful enchantress is represented as resigning one 
spell of power after another ; last of all, her im- 
mortality ; and is repaid by satiety, ingratitude, 
desertion. So strongly and painfully was Mrs. 
Hemans excited by the progress of the story, that 
her health and spirits began severely to suffer, and 
the tale was, therefore, abandoned. 

I have selected a few from many opinions and 
passing criticisms which her letters contain, to 
give the reader an idea of the genial and honest 
hearted love with which Mrs. Hemans regarded 
her favourite authors. The circumstance of their 
being chiefly foreign, may be accounted for, by 
saying that she rather talked than wrote of our 
native writers; nor is this the proper time to give 
to the public some of the commendations and cen- 
sures I have found. 

“T cannot return the notice of Richter, which 
has interested me exceedingly, without thanking 
you for your kindness. I am delighted to find 
that you so much enjoy those stirring songs of 
‘My Cid,’ which, I think, more completely carry 
us back to the very heart of the proud olden time 
—the days of the Lance, than any other poetry I 
know ; I have never met with any one who tho- 
roughly appreciated them before; I beg you will 
keep them, or any other of my books, as long as 
they can be of the least use, and do assure you, 


that when any of my friends enjoy what has been 
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asource of enjoyment to myself, I feel all the 
pleasure of a child who has found a companion 
to play with his flowers. 

“Poor Grillparzer, and Klingemann, and Mill- 
ner! The crying philosopher himself, in his 
most lachrymose of moods, must have laughed, 
could he have read that review. As for Klinge- 
mann and Millner and their Fate-tragedies, I 
can see them ‘hung in chains’ without the slight- 
est suffering. Nothing, to be sure, can be more 
absurd than the ‘ Twenty-fourth of February,’ 
and all its progeny. Only imagine, if our post- 
woman were to be turned into a Fate-heroine! if 
the Destinies were irresistibly to impel her, on a 
certain day every month, to open our important 
despatches, and read all the letters and steal the 
books! But I cannot give up Grillparzer, who 
seems to me to breathe as different an atmosphere 
from theirs, as the circle of a star (though but of 
the fourth or fifth magnitude) from that of a gas 
lamp. 
“| have lived very little in that ‘ world of bright 
fancies’ of which you speak, since I had last the 

leasure of seeing you; I have been administer- 
ing draughts, and superintending embrocations, 
and [know not what, until I flatter myself that 
my talents for nursing have received the very 
highest cultivation. Now, however, I am very 
much enjoying myself in the society of certain 
‘Luft and Feuergeistern,’ ‘ Wasser und Wald- 
geister,, and ‘Feen and Feldgeister,’ introduced 
to me by the worthy Herr Dobeneck, in a book of 
‘Deutschen Volksglauben.’? These ‘Geister’ of 
his, are, to be sure, a little wild and capricious in 
their modes of proceeding, but even this is a re- 
lief after the macadamised mortality with which 
one has to pass all the days of one’s life. I will 
beg leave to keep the Foreign Review until next 
week, when, if the Destinies leave the post-wo- 
man untempted, you will see it return safely.” 


“Will you tell , I regretted, after you and 
he had left me the other evening, that instead of 
Werner’s ‘ Luther,’ which I do not think will in- 
terest him much, I had not lent him one of my 
greatest favourites—Grillparzer’s ‘Sappho.’ I, 
therefore, send it for him now. It is, in my opi- 
nion, full of beauty, which I am sure he will ap- 
preciate, and of truth developing itself clearly 
and sorrowfully (like almost ail truth, I believe, ) 
through the colouring mists of imagination.” 





“T owe you many thanks for so kindly intro- 
ducing me to all those noble thoughts of Rich- 
ter’s. I think that vision in the church magnifi- 
cent, both in purpose and conception, and it is 
searcely possible to stop for the contemplation of 
occasional extravagances, when borne along so 
rapidly and triumphantly, as by ‘a mighty, rush- 
ing wind.’ Some of the detached thoughts, too, 
are exquisite. What a deep echo gives answer 
Within the mind to the exclamation of the ‘im- 
mortal old man’ at the sound of music! ‘ Away, 
away ! thou speakest of things which throughout 
my endless life I have found not, and shall not 
find!” All who have felt music, must, I think, at 
times have felt this, making its sweetness too pierc- 
ing to be sustained. Now let me introduce you to 
adear friend of mine, Tieck’s Sternbald, in whose 
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‘ Wanderungen,’ which I now send, if you know 
them not already, I cannot but hope that you will 
take almost as much delight as I have done 
amidst my own free hills and streams, where this 
favourite book has again and again been my com- 
panion. 

“I have very great pleasure in thinking that 
you are now reduced to skating, as the old song 
saith, ‘on dry ground.’ After such an escape as 
yours, how well must you understand the feeling 
expressed in that line, which speaks of ‘curdling 
a long life into one hour!’—nay, into one mo- 
ment—a lightning moment, such as I should 
imagine must leave its tracks upon the mind in- 
delibly graven. And I too feel as if I had been 
within the shadow of death since I saw you,— 
not that I believed myself to be in any danger, but 
I suppose it is impossible to be much alone dur- 
ing illness, without thinking often of all that is 
hidden from us by the veil of life. How very 
surprising is the intense life of the mind in some 
kinds of illness! I could not help often wonder- 
ing if any of the thousand thoughts which swept 
like April lights and shadows over my spirit, 
would accompany me into the world that is un- 
seen. Did you ever observe how strangely 
sounds and images of waters, rushing torrents, 
and troubled ocean waves, are mingled with the 
visionary distresses of dreams and delirium? To 
me there is no more perfect emblem of peace, 
than that expressed by the scriptural phrase— 
‘There shall be no more sea.’ My fever is now 
gone, but it has left me with a weight of languor, 
and an unutterable ‘ Heimweh,’ which I feel as if 
I could not shake off. Aw reste, 1am in a most 
penitential condition, obliged to wear a shawl and 
a cap, and to hear good advice, and put on a 
convinced countenance ; all the while thinking 
grievously of gipsies and Indians, and all free 
creatures that live under the blue sky. I beg you 
will be pleased to pity me as much as peat, 
and not to marvel at the dulness of this epistle, 
from a person who is in little better than a chry- 
salis state of existence.” 


* “Dear , 1 send the first volume of the 
*Republiques Italiennes’ for you and , and 
also the book with the ‘ dernier chant de Corinne,’ 
that you may compare it with the poem in the 
New Monthly: you will see that all the beauty 
and loftiness of the thoughts belong to Madame 
de Staél. That book, in particular towards its 
close, has a power over me which is quite inde- 
scribable ; some passages seem to give me back 
my own thoughts and feelings—my whole inner 
being—with a mirror more true than ever friend 
could hold up.” 








“T ought to have acknowledged haps kind 
notes ere now, and thanked you for the copy of 
Moore’s lines,t which certainly are more witty 
than elegant: perhaps the very coarseness from 
which one cannot help rather shrinking, renders 
the satire more appropriate to its object. Do you 
remember that the other evening we were speak- 
ing of the ‘Pleasures of Memory,’ and I thought 





+ Those caustic verses upon Leigh Hunt's ‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of Lord Byron.’ 
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they resembled those shadowy images of flowers, 
which the alchymists of old believed they had 
the power of raising from the ashes of the plant? 
I send you a few lines which that conversation 
suggested, and which, in consequence, will per- 
haps interest you.”* 

I cannot, however, be content without record- 
ing, though less eloquently than the above ex- 
tracts, the pleasure she showed in not a few 
English writers; without calling to mind how 
she enjoyed the beauties of our own rare old dra- 
matists, as well as the plays of Goethe and Schil- 
ler and Oehlenschlaeger, how she was carried 
out of herself by St. Leon, and Valerius, and the 
immortal works of the author of Waverley. In 
her taste, she was singularly intolerant of spuri- 
ous sentiment, and the false magnificence of the 
property school of romancers. Her memory was 
exact and faithful: I remember her repeating 


nearly the whole of those last beautiful lines of 


Lord Byron’s to his sister, first published in 
Moore’s Life, after having only heard them read 
twice in manuscript. If one of her friends lent 
her a book which she adopted, it was sure to re- 
turn graced and garnished with a thousand paral- 
lel passages and quotations, which had occurred 
to her in the course of reading. Many of her 
own books were thus most richly commented 
upon; in particular, I recollect a copy of Auldjo’s 
Ascent of Mont Blanc, which (and by good for- 
tune the margins of the leaves were wide) was 
absolutely crowded with illustrations, quoted and 
original. Her Wordsworth, too, ({ almost think 
the favourite of all her modern books of poetry,) 
bore many traces of “where the faéry foot had 
been.” Above all, she had a genuine womanly 
sympathy for those of her own sex, whom she 


esteemed as authors, and not manufacturers of 


prose or rhyme; and among those in whom she 
took a warm interest, I may be permitted the 

leasure of mentioning Miss Mitford, Miss Bail- 
fie, Mary Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, Miss Bowles. 
Her pleasure in the success of “Rienzi” was 
gladdening to see, especially when her own dra- 
matic failure is remembered; nor am I wrong in 
stating, that the counsel and assistance she was 
ever ready to give in literary matters, have emi 
nently contributed to, if not caused the produc- 
tion of, more than one charming and successful 
work of genius. I cannot but give two fragments 
which I find addressed to one of her friends, as 
a specimen of the soundness and elevation of her 
views on these subjects. 


“Dear ——, I really should give you a lecture, 
if I did not know, from intimate conviction, how 
very useless a thing wisdom is in this world. 
But I wish you could keep down that feverish ex- 
citement, as it is so hurtful even to the intellec- 
tual powers, that I am convinced we have not 
more than half command, even of our imagina- 
tive faculties, whilst under its influence. I want 
you to fix your heart and mind steadily on some 
point of excellence, and to go on pursuing it so- 
berly, as Lady Grace says, and satisfying your- 





* This was the poem— 
"Twas a dream of olden days. 
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self with the deep internal consciousness, that 
you are making way. I know that this may be 
because it was my Own course, with feelings as 
excitable as you know mine are, and amidst all] 
things that could most try and distract them.” 


“T scarcely know whether or not to congratu- 
late you, on having at last so gallantly launched 
yourself upon the tumultuous, yet dazzling sea 
which has so long been the arena of your hopes. 
I only fear that you may sometimes want some 
one like your old friend, to be near you, to ‘ bab- 
ble of green fields and primroses,’ and win you 
back occasionally to childhood and nature, and 
all fresh and simple thoughts, from those gorgeous 
images of many-coloured artificial life, by which 
you may be surrounded, and which may possibly 
at first seize upon your spirit with irresistible 
sway. But Iam convinced, that nothing reall 
worthy and permanent in literature, is ever built 
up except on the basis of simplicity, and I am 
sure that the widest reach of knowledge will 
always have the blessed tendency to make us 
more and more ‘as little children’ in this respect.” 


But I must draw to a close: my task, though 
a labour of love, has not been without its sadden- 
ing thoughts, when I have looked over these me- 
morials of a long and pleasant intercourse ; when 
I have thought of the further progress which her 
mind had made in the path to excellence (and 
yet more towards inward peace and calmness,) 
after she left us;—and that now all is ended! 
There is comfort, however, in the reflection, that 
as she did not live unappreciated, so neither has 
she passed away brightly and serenely into eter- 
nal rest, unlamented. I can only wish, that the 
task of offering the first tribute of sincere regret 
at her tomb had fallen into worthier hands than 
mine. H. F.C. 





From the London Literary Gazetté. 


PNEUMATIC RAILWAY. 


This affords another instance of the faeility 
with which presumed impossibilities are effected 
—another case of the ease with which an egg 
may be made to stand on its small end! The 
whole secret of the pneumatic system of railway 
is in the means by which the power, obtainable 
within a close tube or tunnel by the rarefaction 
of the inclosed column of air, is communicated to 
a train of carriages on the outside throughout its 
longitudinal extent, and in the combination neces- 
sary to render it effective, the principal feature in 
which is a perpetually shifting valve. 

It cing ates Hy for the ready adoption 
of the pneumatic system of railway, that practical 
data are obtainable for determining the ae 
economy, and extent of the means and materials 
itemploys. The body of the railway is a cast- 
iron cylinder, with horizontal rails diametrically 
opposite to each other, and forming ledges on the 
sides of the cylinder. The quantity of iron ina 
given length, and the consequent cost of the 
cylinders are ascertainable to a fraction, and the 
cylinders may be cast in substance as light as 
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ssible, since any required degree of strength 
may be given to the construction by ribs or rings 
upon the lower semi-circumference at long inter- 
yals. The maintenance of fixed steam engines, 
such as are to be used as prime movers, or to work 
the air-pumps, at stations along the line, is a mat- 


ter of every-day experience; and the working of 


the blowing machines, used in blasting iron, fur- 
nishes data for the working of air-pumps. We 
learn too, that the important pneumatic problem 
regarding the inertia of air within an extended 
tube is most satisfactorily demonstrated by effi- 
cient practice to be no longer a problem, seeing 
that the presumed inertia does not exist. — Many 
minor experiments and much relative practice had 
iven fair grounds for abating the presumption ; 
but latterly a system has been introduced, and is 
now extensively practised by an ingenious me- 
chanical engineer, by which the power of any con- 
venient agent, as a first mover, is communicated 
to machinery at several miles distant from it, 
through extended connecting tubes, merely by the 
rarefaction of the column of air contained. The 
difference between the connecting tubes used in 
this system and those of the pneumatic railway, is 
in favour of the latter,—if there were any thing 


in the presumption above referred to,—because of 


their greater calibre, and the consequent smaller 
proportion of rubbing surface in proportion to the 
column contained. That the tubes are in the 
former imperforate, and in the latter are perfo- 
rated and mechanically closed, will not be deem- 
ed a difference against the railway system by 
those who know and can appreciate the secure 
and really beautiful arrangement by which its 
pneumatic valve is made efficient. A padded 
cord, formed upon an iron linked core, and other- 
wise made flexible, elastic, impervious to the at- 
mosphere under a considerable pressure, and lit- 
tle liable to be acted upon by meteoric changes, 
is laid down in a trough over the extended longi- 
tudinal perforation or chase, through which the 
communication is effected from the internal ap- 
paratus called the Dynamic Traveller, upon 
which the power is obtained, to the external car 
called the Governor, to which is attached the 
train of carriages to be drawn, in the place of the 
locomotive engine in the common system. The 
cord, being laid down in the chase, renders the 
tube or cylindrical body of the railway close, and 
as nearly air-tight as possible, or certainly as can 
be necessary ; for if the atmosphere be admitted 
toan extent which shall almost reach the capa- 
city of the air-pumps to withdraw it, still the ac- 
tion of the pumps would, in a few strokes, make 
the valve perfectly air-tight, by inducing such a 
pressure of the atmosphere upon the upper qua- 
drants of the cylinder, and upon the back of the 
cord itself, as to bring them into perfectly close 
contact. The lifting and laying down again of 
the valvular cord by the traveling apparatus, to 
allow of the communication from the internal to 
the external parts, and to permit, also, the access 
ofthe atmosphere to play upon the rear of the 
traveling piston and give the required impulse, 
are effected in a manner which is simple and 
certain. 

To obviate the necessity of bringing the cylin- 
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ders together with any great degree of accuracy, 
and that common castings may be sufficient for 
the purpose without the necessity of boring, the 
traveling piston is allowed to move freely and 
without packing, and the waste of air is very 
small; but, if necessary, an expanding piston 
may be found convenient in practice. 

It is proposed to divide the line of pneumatic 
railway into sections of from three to five miles 
in length, according to the acclivities to be work- 
ed, since the steeper acclivity will require a higher 
degree of rarefaction to be obtained within the 
same time. High pressure steam engines, of 
sufficient power, at each of the stations which 
limit the sections, will work air-pumps of sufli- 
cient capacity to produce the required degree of 
rarefaction to overcome the resistance of the load 
to be drawn within a given time; and the resist- 
ance being overcome, the train will, of course, 
proceed with a velocity equal to that with which 
the pistons of the ——— are worked ; aided, 
and indeed increased, by momentum—“ vires ac- 
quirit eundo.” We should not have thought it 
necessary to state that the prime movers would 
continue to work when the train had started—to 
keep it going after it had been induced to go—but 
that people do fall into misconceptions on the 
subject. We have seen it seriously stated as an 
objection, that if a fourteenth of an atmosphere 
be obtained, the train would run a fourteenth of 
the distance and then stop! In truth, however 
if the case were as supposed, no such thing would 
occur; the tractive power, obtained by a certain 
degree of rarefaction, would fall off in the first 
yard the train advanced, if it were not kept up by 
the continued action of the air-pumps. 

It is necessary to state, that the cylinder of 
the railway is intercepted internally at the sta- 
tions, and so divided into sections, by a vertical 
valve. The presence of this directs the action of 
the engines upon that section over which a train 
has to be brought, whilst the engines at the sta- 
tion next in advance are preparing the following 
section to receive and bear it along. Hence the 
withdrawal of the vertical or station-valve allows 
the on-coming train to pass at once, and without 
losing its momentum, into the next section, and 
within the action of the next station of engines; 
whilst its return leaves the passed section free to 
be operated upon again for another train; since, 
as before intimated, the impelling column of air 
is admitted by the opening of the pneumatic 
valve immediately in the rear of the traveling 
piston, and has not to follow along through the 
cylinder from the extreme end behind it. 

Besides the great economy with which tractive 
power can be obtained through this system, by 
the agency of fixed steam engines, and the cer- 
tainty and safety with which it is applied, it must 
be obvious that the system possesses the means, 
also, of increasing the power as it may be requir- 
ed, if the ordinary working be not at a high de- 
gree of rarefaction. But rarefaction to the extent 
of one inch of mercury only, or about a thirtieth 
of an atmosphere, will give, upon the piston of a 
cylinder, thirty-six inches in diameter, an amount 
of tractive power equal to that of an ordinary 





locomotive engine. Let another inch of mercury 
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be allowed for waste, friction, and other contin- 
gencies, and the rarefaction will then amount to 
only about a fifteenth of an atmosphere; so that 
there is a range at command, only limited by 
the economical consideration, whether it be bet- 
ter to maintain, permanently, engines of suffi- 
cient power to obtain the higher degree of rare- 
faction, and the consequent large amount of trac- 
tive power, or to limit the acclivities. 

A practical difficulty has been suggested in the 
application of the pneumatic railway, that it may 
not be crossed on the surface level, so that com- 
munication from one side to the other of a road 
formed upon this system, must be by bridges 
over, or tunnels under it. If this be a difficulty, 
it is possessed in common with the present sys- 
tem of railway, when due care is taken to prevent 
injury to it and accidents to the public; and we 
can state it as a fact, that no crossing on the sur- 
face level is contemplated along the whole line 
of the London and Birmingham railway. More- 
over, the pneumatic railway really has an ad- 
vantage in this difficulty over the common sys- 
tem, that the bridges over it need not be so lofty, 
as it has no high engine-chimneys to carry 
through. 

We do not think it necessary to enter more par- 
ticularly than we have done into questions re- 
garding the comparative expense of constructing 
and working a railway upon the pneumatic sys- 
tem, and upon the common systems by the loco- 
motion engine and by ropes worked by fixed en- 
gines. Dr. Lardner has done this with great 
candour and fairness, and we have seen estimates 
which appear to us to bear out the statements of 
the projectors of the pneumatic system of railway 
as to the real cost at which transit may be effect- 
ed by means of it. Of its certainty and perfect 
safety none can entertain a doubt who have quali- 
fied themselves to judge of its pretensions ; whilst 
the possession of means which obviate the neces- 
sity of boring through hills, and, toa great extent, 
of cutting and embanking, and the employment 
of steam as a first mover in its cheapest, instead 
of its dearest form,—together with the absence of 
destructive agencies upon the railway itself,— 
seem to insure the correctness of the assumptions 
with regard to comparative economy. 

We may state, in conclusion, that the pneu- 
matic system of railway has been jealously ex- 
amined by, and has the favourable opinion of, 
many of our most eminent philosophers; whilst 
its merits and pretensions are fully admitted by 
all such competent practical and amateur me- 
chanics and engineers as have given themselves 
the trouble to obtain information before they com- 
mitted themselves to an opinion. This, however, 
we are sorry to add, has not been the case with 
all; but it is satisfactory to learn, nevertheless, 
that the system will be established beyond the 
power of misrepresentation, by the application of 
a practical line, the means of constructing which 
are, indeed, already obtained. 








From the London Metropolitan. 
THE LONG ENGAGEMENT, 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


“Learn to be wise from other’s harm, 
And you shall do full well."—Old Ballad. 


I am going to write an account of ten years of 
my life. When I say that these ten years were 
passed in the neighbourhood of Brunswick Square 
and among what our modern novelists denomi. 
nate the “middling ranks of society,” I suppose 
my sentimental and fashionable readers will at 
once decide that I can have nothing to relate 
worth hearing; but there are many people in the 
world who are neither sentimental nor fashion- 
able, and my ambition will be quite satisfied by 
their attention and sympathy. I do not yet know 
whether I shall relate my trials in a lively or 
melancholy style. I have, as a celebrated song- 
writer says, “my harp of sighs and my harp of 
smiles ;” most probably memory will be very im- 
partial, and wake the strings of each in turn. 

It was my one-and-twentieth birth-day; I was 
an orphan, and I came to my fortune. Let me 
not, however, delude my readers into the belief 
that they are perusing the “ Memoirs of an Heir- 
ess.” My fortune, alas! was one of those por- 
tions very common in “ middling life.” I had a 
thousand pounds in the three per cents., I had a 
house at Brixton with a green verandah, Venetian 
blinds, and a small neat front garden, presenting 
at the various seasons a due gradation of cro- 
cusses, wall-flowers, stocks, and Michaelmas dai- 
sies; this house all the world considered to be 
very much underlet at seventy pounds a year. | 
had also an annual twenty pounds arising from 
an improved ground-rent, which I beg to tell the 
unlearned in those matters, who may be imposed 
upon by “the magic of a name,” means the worst 
sort of ground rent that you can possibly possess! 
This modicum of worldly goods, however, passed 
in the circles I frequented for a “ pretty fortune,” 
and then I had “great expectations!” Convenient 
form of speech; how many young ladies have 
“ great expectations,” and if they are never realis- 
ed, the expectations of life, and life itself, are so 
proverbially uncertain, that it would be very hard 
to blame them for the non-fulfilment of the hopes 
held out by them. My great expectations, how- 
ever, were really better founded than those of the 
generality of my female acquaintance. I had 
lived since the death of my parents, which took 
place three years before the time to which I now 
refer, with an uncle who had retired from busi- 
ness, and who was rich and childless; he was 
warmly attached to me, and his wife, who had no 
relations of her own, was still fonder of me than 
he was. 

On the day I allude to, I had given them a 
little vexation, but they bore it very kindly and 
benevolently: I had entered into an engagement 
to be married! My uncle told me that a very 
indiscreet act was the worst possible proof I could 
give of having attained the age of discretion; I 
was courteous enough to laugh at his joke, and as 
he was seldom guilty of making one, his unex- 

ected success had the immediate effect of restor- 
ing his good temper. I was rather more “wordy” 
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in the account I gave to my aunt of the good qua- 
lities of my beloved Edward Conway, and my 
hopes that our engagement would speedily termi- 
pate in a union. Atter I had talked for above a 
quarter of an hour, my aunt merely ejaculated the 
words, “Poor thing! I thought at the time she 
could not have said any thing less to the purpose, 
[ think now she could scarcely have said any 
thing more so. 

The first year of my engagement passed plea- 
santly enough, every thing was couleur de rose. 
My lover had recently commenced business in 
the law, and was earning an income of about the 
same value as my own. He was tall, dark, pale, 
and interesting, had read a vast variety of elegant 
literature, wrote in the magazines, sung a very 
good second, and had a great deal to say on every 
subject that was started. It was the general 
opinion that he was a decidedly clever young 
man, and as such, quite sure to get on in his pro- 
fession. This is a very plausible kind of reason- 
ing, but from all I have since seen of the world, I 
am rather inclined to doubt that decidedly clever 
roung men do get on in a profession. Genius al- 
foes ten out of the path of profit, where it guides 
one into it. I was then, however, certain that 
Conway’s talent would speedily lead to fame and 
fortune, and my own property might increase, 
something might happen: the “something” of our 
maturer age rivals, in its convenient qualities, the 
“nobody” of our childhood! We were both, in 
short, satisfied with each other, with ourselves, 
and with our prospects. Love and prudence are 
generally thought to be at variance, but we had 
contrived to reconcile the rival factions. We 
were young, we had plenty of time before us, we 
should enjoy the delights of reciprocal and tender 
friendship for a certain period, and we should then 
exchange them for the still greater delights of 
connubial affection. How prettily and plausibly 
we talk when we wish to compliment our own 
sagacity, and to predict our own felicity. In 
society I found my consequence much increased 
by my known influence over a man so talented and 
popular as Conway. I had also a delightful sense 
of independence in being able to converse freely 
with other young men, without the dread of being 
suspected of matrimonial designs, and a pleasing 
feeling of superiority over the disengaged young 
ladies who had still “the world before them 
where to choose.” At home, when Conway, as 
was his almost constant custom, passed the even- 
ings with us, time fled still more rapidly and 
pleasantly. Lovers, it is said, ought to have some 
one pursuit in common; we had two, the love of 
music and the love of literature. Even indiffer- 
ent persons, conversing together on such subjects, 
will have so much alternately to learn and to im- 
part, that congeniality of taste must awaken in 
them a certain portion of interest towards each 
other. Judge the feelings with which we must 

have sung the sweetest melodies, and studied the 
most gifted poets, ever tracing up the song or 
poem to one source, that of our mutual and sin- 
cere affection. Yes, a long engagement is like 
oplum-eating, the raptures are all at the begin- 
ning, and are dearly purchased by the feverish 
excitement and startling tremors which assail us 
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as we proceed. I have been told (although I can 
scarcely believe it) that the “Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater” have induced many to 
tread in his steps, that they might taste the trans- 
ports which he so vividly describes in the com- 
mencement of his career. I should be exceedingly 
sorry that my recital should tempt any one to 
tread in mine, and therefore I shall at once draw 
to a close the first year of my engagement. 
Clouds began to make their appearance early 
in the second year. My uncle and aunt thought 
that Conway came too often to the house. An- 
other offence, although it was not openly alleged 
“in the bond,” was the style of his discourse. 
Lovers might be allowed, to a certain degree, to 
pay compliments and talk nonsense to each other ; 
but to be always conversing about music and 
poetry, and never notice the carpet-work of the 
lady of the house, nor talk about the price of funds 
with the master of it, was an offence of the first 
magnitude. I felt very indignant when these 
complaints were hinted to me; few girls can bear 
to hear their lovers censured even for not talking 
well enoagh, and I thought it very hard that mine 
should involve himself in trouble by talking too 
well. I also remembered that my uncle had 
begged Conway to come to the house whenever 
he felt inclined, and surely none could judge so 
well of his inclination as himself. I made some 
very severe reflections on my uncle’s hollowness 
and duplicity, although I had not felt the least 
shocked when I had seen him, after receiving a 
letter from a person who had begged some trifling 
service of him which he could very readily have 
granted, write an answer, refusing his request, 
and signing himself “ your very obedient, humble 
servant.” Weare all wonderfully quick-sighted 
to inconsistency and insincerity when they hap- 











pen to interfere with our own comforts and grati- 
fications. I now also began most acutely to feel 
the loss of my parents; my uncle and aunt had 
hitherto well supplied their places to me, but now 
I thought, were my dear father and mother alive, 
they would not be so cold-hearted and selfish, they 
would be ready to make a few sacrifices of per- 
sonal convenience for the sake of their daughter. 
Let me, in justice to my poor uncle and aunt, say, 
that I subsequently found, from further acquaint- 
ance with the world, that many engaged young 
women, with parents of their own, have received 
precisely the same hints about the frequent visits 
of their lovers, which irritated me so much, from 
them ; but I was in a state of mind to imagine 
myself very ill-used, and felt peculiarly incensed 
that Conway, whose manners and talents might 
adorn the mansions of nobility, should be consi- 
dered as an interloper in a dull parlour in Hunter 
street, Brunswick Square. Such, however, was 
the case; and I prepared myself to acquaint Con- 
way of the fact with as much delicacy as possible. 
Happily, however, he saved me the trouble; he 
had so much quickness of tact, that he could “read 
at sight” an altered look or a clouded brow. His 
visits were shorter and less frequent, and the in- 
tervals of time appeared to me insufferably tedi- 
ous. I no longer felt the same interest in the 
common employments of life. I was absent in 
company, and silent with my uncle and aunt. 
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Love is said to make fools of wise men, and wise 
men of fools; in the same way I think that it 
often cures selfishness where it exists, and causes 
it where it does not. Iwas not, I am sure, natu- 
rally selfish; but now all ray thoughts, feelings, 
and hopes, were concentrated in Conway and 
myself. Our 
the greatest happiness to me; but that excitement 
passed, I returned to a state of dreamy lassitude, 
and my uncle and aunt both informed me that 
my engagement had not altered me for the better, 
a polite form of speech which of course implied 
that it had altered me for the worse. 

The third year was still more trying than the 
former. Several of our intimate friends now 
thought fit to obtrude their advice and sympathy. 
1 found from them that when a young lady enters 
into an engagement to be married, it is concluded 
by her friends, that her marriage will take place 
in two, or at the most, three years ; and that if, at 
the end of that time, it appears as far from any 
prospect of completion as at the beginning, it is 
wise to put an end to it. Who originally laid 


down these rules I do not know, but I both knew | 


and felt that it was not at all incumbent on me 
toact up tothem. My aunt, however, was made 
a complete convert to these prudential arguments ; 
she sent for me into her dressing-room, and after 
recapitulating them to me, (a perfectly needless 
task, since I had heard them at least twenty times 
before,) informed me that she and my uncle were 
of opinion that I had much better break off the 
engagement. Much better break off the engage- 


ment! How easily are those words spoken by an | 


interviews were still a source of 
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the man of talent, the man of feeling do, confined 
to the narrow circle of an up-hill profession? 
What but sit, and wait, and expect, and find all 
his hopes and expectations end in disappoint- 
ment! This year began so tragically, that I am 
happy to remember a comic episode at the conely- 
sion, which enlivened it. An old maid, who had 
earnestly advised us to break off the engagement 
was so convinced that her counsel ought to be 
accepted, that she at last persuaded herself that it 
had been, and spread abroad the report that we 
were both free. This rumour obtained me an 
offer of marriage from an elderly gentleman, and 
Conway a declaration of love (made through the 
medium of an humble companion) from a middle 
aged lady, and my aunt and uncle, and about 
half a dozen respectable families in Hunter street, 
were overwhelmed with wonder at our folly in 
declining such unexceptionable overtures. 

My suitor was a sleek, rubicund alderman, with 
a bald head, and a most apoplectic-looking neck, 
who took a quantity of snuff, and always slept 
after dinner. He touched occasionally upon lite- 
rary subjects, thought that Haynes Bayley wrote 
the “Plays on the Passions,” and thet Anacreon 
Moore was the author of “ Zeluco ;” and he deem- 
ed all the glories and splendours of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments a mere nothing compared 
to those of the Mansion House. Conway’s ena- 
moured dame was the plump buxom widow of a 


| country ’squire; her person was large, but so was 


her jointure, and in respect to her feelings, no 
thread-paper beauty could be more tenderly senti- 
mental. Like the alderman, she sometimes en- 


. . ' . . 
indifferent person, and with what a cold, leaden | deavoured to recommend herself by her literary 


weight, do they fall upon the heart of the young 
and affectionate! I can only compare the sensa- 
tion to that which an invalid would feel, who, 
when believing that he is progressing slowly and 
surely to a perfect recovery, is suddenly informed 
that it is deemed necessary for him to undergo a 
severe and painful operation. And yet such 
things are not only continually said, but are 
actually done and suffered. The operation is un- 
dergone, and the patient smiles in all the vigour 
of renewed health. The engagement is broken 
off, and the released parties speedily contract 
newer and more favourable ties; but each I be- 
lieve will ever remember the pang of horror with 
which they first heard the trial proposed, and 
shrank from the certainty of present and imme- 
diate suffering, notwithstanding all the promises 
and inducements of ultimate good. 

I mentioned these circumstances to Conway, he 
also had his kind advising friends, but like me, 
he was firm in constancy. Our attachment was 
warm and mutual, and could we have married at 
that time, I am persuaded no couple could have 
had a more favourable prospect of extreme happi- 
ness. Conway endeavoured to cheer my spirits 
under the melancholy prognostications of my 
friends and neighbours; he would redouble his 
exertions in his profession for my sake—he would 
work unremittingly for me, in the hope of pos- 
sessing me. Work for me! vain, useless boast ; 
the mechanic or the labourer may, indeed, work 
for the woman he loves, and gain a regular re- 
compense for his hours of extra toil, but what can 





conversation; she called the Waverley novels 
“sweet reading,” decided that Pollok’s “ Course 
of Time” was “a pretty thing enough,” and won- 
dered that any body should engage a governess 
who did not undertake to teach her pupils to 
write verses. Miss Sheridan’s sprightly little 
poem, “The Stout Lady,” had not then made its 
appearance ; but when I read it, my fancy instant- 
ly reverted to the ill success of the advances of 
the sensitive widow. 


“ What man of feeling can tell me he loves, 
While my odious fat fingers are bursting my gloves? 
* * - * * * 


“ Soft verses pathetic I often indite, 
They say a fat woman can’t love and can’t write ; 
At music expressive my tears often steal, 
They say a fat woman can’t weep and can’t feel !” 


The affection of Conway and myself would 
have triumphed over far more dazzling tempta- 
tions, and the widow and the alderman were both 
rejected. Several of my young friends mourned 
over my stupidity in refusing the prospective 
honours of shining as Lady Mayoress, and some 
young men of Conway’s acquaintance remonstrat- 
ed with him on his folly in declining the widow’s 
advantageous offer, because, as they wisely ob- 
served, “marrying the woman need not oblige 
him to be much with her!” Divers highly saga- 
cious persons in the meridian and decline of life, 
likewise lamented that we should each have lost 
so excellent an opportunity of “raising ourselves 
above the world.” Strange expression! I cannot 
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for my part comprehend how any sae can be 
said to raise themselves above the world, by con- 
duct which tends rather to degrade them below it. 
The desponding couple soon found consolation ; 
the widow married a half pay Irish ensign, and 
the alderman found a future lady mayoress in the 

rson of a very pretty simpering young lady, our 
opposite neighbour in Hunter street, who had 
been the only one of my acquaintance who had 
strenuously advised me to refuse him. The new- 
married couples, either out of a spirit of forgive- 
ness or defiance, (extremes often meet, ) sent wed- 
ding cake to Conway and myself. I put the mys- 
tical piece, drawn nine times through the ring, 
under my pillow at night—dreamed that I stood 
at the altar in a delicate white satin dress, and 
transparent bonnet adorned with orange flowers ; 
the ring was placed upon my finger, but its pres- 
sure startled me, “and I awoke, agd lo, it was a 
dream.” 

The fourth year opened despondingly. M 
property, as I have before mentioned, was small. 
I had hoped that something might occur to make 
it more, but if I had feared that something might 
occur to make it less, my anticipations would 
have been much nearer the truth. My “improved 
ground-rent,” which had been improved till it 
nearly equaled the rent of the little tenement to 
which it appertained, had been paid to me for 
some time in very uncertain proportions. At last 
my uncle suggested to me that I had better send 
to take possession of the house, which was then 
tenantless. A very high wind, however, had just 
settled the matter of possession: the house, which 
was old and dilapidated, sunk into ruins, and I 
was glad to dispose of the mass of rubbish for a 
very small sum. 

Other mortifications awaited me in my prime 
property, the green verandahed house at Brixton. 
The tenant quitted without notice—a shameful 
breach of contract on his part, because it had been 
agreed on between us that there should be six 
months’ notice on either side. I am inclined how- 
ever to think that he was troubled with a bad 
memory, for he forgot to pay many of his debts in 
the neighbourhood, and forgot to leave his new 
address behind him! I was immediately obliged 
to paint and paper the house; the green verandah 
and blinds assumed a more vivid hue, and the 
wali-flowers bloomed with redoubled fragrance ; 
but, alas! the poor house seemed fated to be a 
wall-flower itself, as little singled out and cared for 
by the public, as if it had been one of the elderly 
young ladies, who go by that name in an assembly- 
room. No one was disposed to take it “ for better 
for worse,” and my only consolation for the loss 
of my next half year’s five and thirty pounds, 
was in my aunt’s assurance that it would be a 
much worse thing for me if I were married to a 
man with nothing, and had half a dozen children! 
This year, which was so unpropitious to me, 
opened a bright prospect to Conway, not, how- 
ever, in fortune, but in fame. The annuals were 
just then making their appearance, not as now, in 
a brilliant corps de ballet, bewildering from its 
numbers, but in the shape of three or four grace- 
ful modest strangers, who were eagerly welcomed 
in all companies, and whose “ coming out” formed 








the subject of general conversation. Conway had 
written an amusing tale and a pretty poem in one 
of them ; they happened to please the taste of the 
public; one or two lionising ladies of quality 
favoured him with a card of invitation, and when 
it was discovered that he was a remarkably pleas- 
ing and gentlemanly young man, his fame as an 
author increased in tenfold proportion. I do not 
believe that his celebrity procured him one addi- 
tional will to make, or deed to draw; but he ob- 
tained a variety of invitations, and certainly be- 
came introduced and admired in a very different 
class of society from that in which he had been 
accustomed to move. It is natural for the young 
to be pleased with praise, and dazzled with pomp. 
I do not think Conway felt conscious that his 
manner towards me was altered, but certainly it 
was far from gratifying to me, instead of hearing 
of my own attractions and his attachment, to listen 
to recitals of splendid galas and titled company. 
I could not, however, reproach him with neglect- 
ing me, for he still came to the house quite as 
often as my uncle and aunt gave him any encou- 
ragement to do. I could not charge him with 
neglecting his profession, for he had so little to 
do that his hours of leisure were abundant. I 
could not blame him for publishing in the annuals 
for he had done so at my particular advice and 
solicitation—and I could not blame the world of 
fashion for inviting and admiring him, for I quite 
approved their taste. In short, | was in a most 
unfortunate predicament for a discontented per- 
son; I had nobody with whom I could reasonably 
find fault: in proportion, however, as I feared that 
Conway’s mind would become alienated from me, 
my wish increased for an immediate union, by 
which I felt I should regain all, and more than 
all, of my former influence ; and I longed unceas- 
ingly and ardently for an increase of income on 
either side, which might make such a union con- 
sistent with prudence. 

At the beginning of the fifth year my aunt be- 
came seriously ill, and her complaint was pro- 
nounced to be one which is rarely cured, and sel- 
dom of very tedious duration. The medical man 
who attended her, told me his opinion in confi- 
dence, that she could not live above a few months. 
Unlike invalids in general, she seemed perfectly 
conscious, without being told of it, that she had 
few hopes of recovery or prolonged life. “I fear 
I shall be a great trouble to you, dear Julia,” she 
said; “but you may rely upon it that the kind- 
ness and attention which I feel assured you will 
show me, shall not go unrewarded.” Not go un- 
rewarded! How I wish my aunt had never 
uttered these words: had I not been engaged, or 
had I been in a situation to marry, I should im- 
mediately have concluded my reward to exist in 
the grateful thanks of my aunt, and in the pleas- 
ing reflection that it had been in my power to 
repay her for her general kindness tome. Now, 
however, my fancy immediately reverted to a cir- 
cumstance which I had heard long ago, and 
heard then with great indifference, but at the pre- 
sent time, it appeared to me of the utmost import- 
ance. My aunt had five thousand pounds entirely 
at her own disposal, which it was in her power 
to bequeath just as she liked. My uncle was 
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rich, his income far exceeded his expenses. I 
was his only near relation, and she had none of her 
own; was it then, I reflected, very unreasonable 
to expect that if I devoted myself to her with un- 
wearied assiduity for the remaining few months 
of her life, she might leave me the five thousand 
pounds, which she must know would be so valu- 
able a gift to me? I blush while I write down 
this account of my mercenary feelings, but I deem 
it a fit penance for degrading myseli by indulging 
them. How had I spurned the idea of marrying 
for money, and yet, for the sake of money, I was 
content to wheedle, flatter, resign most of my 
comforts, and all my independence of feeling. 
My aunt’s temper became more and more irrita- 
ble and exacting, as she perceived my systematic 
submission to the most unreasonable of her ca- 
prices. 

Let it not be supposed that I wish for a mo- 
ment to discourage the young from bearing and 
forbearing with their aged relatives in sickness 
and infirmity. If their sacrifices be made with a 
pure motive, from feelings of kindness, of duty, 
or of gratitude, they will be blessed to them ; and 
although they may not be appreciated by the per- 
sons to whom they may be offered, they will 
prove a constant source of gratifying reflection 
and remembrance to themselves. Mine, however, 
all proceeded from an unhallowed motive, the 
love of mammon. Had I been affluent, I am per- 
suaded that I should still have been kind and at- 
tentive to my aunt, but I should mildly and cheer- 
fully have remonstrated with her on the unrea- 
sonableness of requiring me to injure my health 
and spirits by constant confinement, to perform 
menial offices which she had servants able and 
willing to undertake ; and, worst of all, to sub- 
mit to taunting and wounding expressions, which 
I well knew she would not have ventured to be- 
stow on the meanest of those servants. I should 
have done this in a quiet and gentle manner, and 
my aunt would have respected me more for it, 
and would have had her remaining days rendered 
more comfortable by the necessity of exerting a 
a little control over her selfish feelings, than she 
could have enjoyed from the unlimited indul- 
gence of them. Indeed, the more I gave up for 
her sake, the less she seemed to like me; she could 
not bear to have me long away from her room, 
because she said nothing did her so much good 
as a little rational conversation; but I am afraid 
my conversation must have been any thing but 
rational, for I rarely uttered a sentiment which 
was not contradicted—a peculiarly hard thing in 
my opinion—for I am sure I had altered my sen- 
timents on things in general, at least half a dozen 
times to please her. 

Once I remember, when I ventured to say I 
thought differently from her on the merits of Sir 
Charles Grandison, | was peremptorily ordered 
to “think back again ;” rather an unreasonable 
requisition I considered—but while I was hesi- 
tating whether or not I should comply with it, 
she settled the point, by reminding me that all 
her property was at her own disposal, and that 
she had remembered my attentions to her in her 
will. Of course I “thought back again” imme- 
diately! I never felt so unhappy at any period 
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of =| life—first, because I thoroughly despised 
myself; and, secondly, because I felt I was ap- 
pearing to the world in a false character, and ob- 
taining its applause, when I ought rather to have 
received its scorn. Our friends are never very 
eager to join in the praises of our beauty, or 
genius, or wisdom, but they are particularly read 

to give us their due tribute of admiration, when 
we are only commended for homely useful good 
qualities; and half the drawing-rooms in the 
neighbourhood of Brunswick square resounded 
with the praises of “ that dear, kind-hearted girl 
Julia Mansfield, who was so devoted to her pee- 
vish aunt, that she gave up society, air, and exer- 
cise, had lost almost all her fine colour, neglected 
to curl her hair, and wore her sleeves in the last 
year’s fashion!” Often, too, was I held up asa 
model to some wilful high-spirited young lady. 
“ See what papr Julia Mansfield bears from her 
aunt, and never returns a hasty answer to her!” 
Conway, too, commended me with earnestness 
and sincerity for my unwearied patience and at- 
tention. “So affectionate a niece,” he said, 
“must have been a dutiful daughter, and will, I 
am sure, prove an admirable wife.” 

O how I disdained myself, when I received 
these encomiums, with downcast eyes, and an 
embarrassed manner, which added the charm of 
humility to my other apparent virtues. None of 
our acquaintance, not even Conway, were aware 
of the existence of the five thousand pounds; my 
aunt had no portion at the time of her marriage, 
her money was the after bequest of a distant rela- 
tion, and it was of course supposed that she had 
nothing to leave. How often actions are praised, 
when, could we trace them up to their motives, 
they would be despised! A little anecdote of 
this description occurs to my memory ; it is buta 
trifle, but trifles elucidate the character. I was 
once staying at a watering-place in the same 
house with a young man nothing remarkable in 
manners or disposition. One morning at break- 
fast a letter was delivered to him, which had 
been directed to him at the post-office, and sent 
on from thence to his address. He opened it, 
read aloud the beginning, ‘“‘ My beloved Henry,” 
and immediately refolded it, saying that his name 
was not Henry—that it could not be for him, and 
that it ought to be returned to the post-office, for 
its proper owner toclaim. Every one agreed to 
this; but a few young people were present, and 
they suggested that as he had got the letter, it 
could do no harm to its real owner to read it for 
the amusement of the company. He steadily re- 
fused, however, and to put an end to all solicita- 
tions, rang for a candle, and resealed the letter. 
I was much delighted with his honourable con- 
duct—freedom from curiosity, and firmness in 
withstanding idle persuasions—it seemed to me 
conduct worthy of a hero of Miss Edgeworth’s. 
After breakfast he said that he should walk to 
the post-office, and return the letter; and looking 
round on the company, added, “ Mind, you must 
be all ready to bear witness, if required, that I 
have not read the letter; I should not be able to 
get back the eight-pence for postage, if I had read 
~ What a change took place in my opinion of 

im! 
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A celebrated novelist says, “there is a six-and- 
eight-penny feeling at the bottom of most of the 
concerns of life ;’ but here was a man who had a 
tender concern even for the odd eight-pence, and 
who was rather proud than ashamed of his eight- 

nny feeling! Had he kept his own counsel, I 
should have believed him to be as delicate mind- 
ed and exemplary as the misjudging world be- 
lieved me. We may deceive others, but we can- 
not deceive ourselves ; and least of all can we 
deceive that eye which penetrates into our most 
hidden motives and feelings. 

The sixth year began—my aunt’s illness had 
already lasted ten months, and did not seem 
more likely to approach to a conclusion. My un- 
cle, although sincerely attached to her, was not in 
any respect fitted for a sick chamber. “Nobody,” 
he said, “ can read and talk to her like dear Julia, 
and nobody can bear her little ways and humours 
with such equanimity.” The servants unani- 
mously agreed in this, and “dear Julia” was gra- 
dually permitted to sacrifice half her night’s rest, 
in addition to all the comfort of her day. Con- 
way now began to complain that I was carrying 
my devotion to my aunt too far, and that for his 
sake as well as my own, I ought to be allowed 
more leisure and liberty. My interviews with 
him were short, constrained, and unsatisfactory, 
and I felt conscious that I could not make myself 
so agreeable as I had formerly done. I had un- 
avoidably neglected my dress, my reading, and 
my music in a great degree; but it cannot last 
long, | thought, and when I have the pleasure of 

resenting Conway with five thousand pounds, 

e will own that all has happened for the best, 
and I can easily repair my present trivial defi- 
ciencies. I will not trouble my readers with the 
tedious and painful details of this year, the last 
few months of which presented a trial beyond 
any I had previously undergone. My aunt had 
always since her first attack been captious and irri- 
table toward me,but she had some intervals of right 
feeling and affection, and I was persuaded that 
she felt real regard for me. Now, however, there 
was something in her manner beyond peevish- 
hess, it expressed contempt for me—no other 
word can be so appropriate. I tasked my memory 
for any inadvertent offence, or hasty answer; no! 
Ihad become so accomplished a dissembler, that 
I had schooled every look and word into the most 
perfect subjection. All at once the truth flashed 
upon my mind. My aunt had found me out! she 
had seen through my motives, and well did I feel 
that, in that case, her bitterest contempt was no 
more than my due. How she found me out, I 
cannot profess to say, but it does not appear to 
me a mystery very difficult of solution: the pow- 
ers of discrimination and observation of the sick, 
(in illnesses which do not weaken the intellect, ) 
are certainly wonderfully quickened and im- 
proved, because their attention is not divided 
among a multitude of objects: when an idea is 
presented to them, they weigh it, they dissect it, 
they examine each particle with scrupulous at- 
tention, and they have nothing to do but to think 
over and analyse the result of their examination. 
lremember once, when I was slowly recovering 
from a violent fever, I read with clear compre- 
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hension and exceeding interest, a work on meta- 
physics, which I had thrown aside a few weeks 
before, when in high health, as being above my 
understanding. Several observations too, made 
by the friends who called on me, seemed to give 
me a deeper insight into their characters than I 
had ever obtained before—and why was this? 
because my attention was confined to a few 
points, and I considered and reconsidered them, 
till | had become mistress of them in all their 
bearings. By this simple moral machinery, I 
doubt not my aunt, who was naturally an acute 
woman, and whose intellect had not, like her 
temper, felt the effects of her long illness, had 
been enubled to discover the secret of my exceed- 
ing meekness and humility. To the world I was 
the devoted affectionate niece, but to her I was 
merely the scheming legacy-hunter, whose gen- 
tleness of temper might stand on a par with the 
temperance of the gamester, the virtues of each 
being a part of the stock in trade necessary for 
the exercise of their vocation! I felt more mor- 
tified and grieved than I can describe, at the con- 
viction that I was discovered, but still 1 knew my 
aunt to be a woman of integrity and veracity, and 
she repeated, at least three times a day, “I have 
remembered you in my will!” Towards the close 
of the year her decease took place, like many a 
long expected event, at a time when nobody was 
thinking of it; her funeral was handsome, her 
virtues were duly talked over by her friends, and 
“ last not least,” her will was found and opened. 

The five thousand pounds were left, without 
reservation, to my uncle! She bequeathed to 
“her dear niece, Julia Mansfield, in return for her 
unremitting attentions towards her,” (so that I 
was not even to have the satisfaction of thinking 
that she had died in my debt,) “ her wardrobe, 
plate, books, and jewels !” 

I must not allow my readers to deceive them- 
selves as to the value of my legacy. The ward- 
robe was of so very homely a description, my 
aunt never having excelled in the science of dress, 
that its possession would but poorly have repaid 
me for the evil looks and longing sighs of Mrs. 
Bridget Jenkins, my aunt’s own maid, to whom 
accordingly I made it over without the formality 
of a deed of conveyance. The plate consisted of 
a silver coffee-pot and tea-pot, which my aunt’s 
father had given to her on her marriage, and 
which being handsomer and more fashionable 
than those possessed by my uncle, were carefully 
locked up, (to be only produced on state occa- 
sions,) in a neat deal box, on the top of which 
was written in large characters, “ Mrs. Mans- 
field’s own plate!’ The books were comprised 
in the Spectator and Tatler, Richardson’s novels, 
Fordyce’s sermons, and the works of Mesdames 
Barbauld, Talbot, and Chapone. The jewels 
consisted of half a dozen hoop rings of garnet, 
turquoise, and similar stones of the “middling 
class,” a purple enameled watch, with works 
worn out, a large amber necklace, a steel buckle 
for the waist, a Scotish pebble brooch, a cornelian 
heart, and a smelling bottle in a clumsy silver 
case! When the actual amount of my legacy 


and that to my uncle was made known, all Hun- 
ter street was full of the wrongs of poor Julia 
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Mansfield. But Julia could not pity-herself. I 
felt that I had my reward, and my full reward, 
and all the praise I could now lay claim to, was 
that [ immediately silenced any one who blamed 
my aunt, by assuring them that she was the best 
judge of what was fit to be done, and that I was 
perfectly satisfied with her conduct towards me. 
And so I was, and so I am persuaded would the 
world be satisfied with the bequest of many a ca- 
pricious invalid, could the real circumstances of 
their situation be made known. Much has been 
written about the folly and injustice of wills. 
Hazlitt humourously says, “It is the latest oppor- 
tunity we have of indulging the natural perversity 
of the disposition, and we take care to make a 
good use of it; all that we seem to think of is to 
do as little good, and to plague and disappoint as 
many people as possible.” How naturally do we 
agree in this observation, when we hear of a will 
in which the attentive relatives who have sacrifi- 
ced their time, their health, and their spirits to the 
testator, are remembered by a ring or a bequest of 
nineteen guineas, while others are enriched with 
thousands, who had shown frequent instances of 
carelessness or contradiction towards them; yet 
this can well be accounted for, by supposing that 
such a testator had, like my aunt, penetrated the 
falseness of their unweatied flatterers, and pre- 
ferred the plain honesty of those independent 
spirits, who scorned to feign an affection that they 
did not feel. I am glad to conclude the account 
of this year, and I am more glad still to be able 
to add with sincerity, that I fully acquiesce in the 
justice of the mortifications and disappointments 
which it was the means of inflicting on me; and 
to legacy hunters in general, I beg to give this 
valuable piece of advice: it is at all times con- 
temptible to assume feelings foreign to our own, 
but if you must act a part, take care you do not 
over-act it! 

The seventh year was of a more cheerful de- 
scription. My uncle’s sensibility was so much 
blunted by age, and by my aunt’s long illness, 
that he speedily recovered her death. To any 
one who condoled with him on it, he replied that 
it was “a great release,” a phrase in constant 
use on these occasions, but a very ambiguous one 
in my opinion. Whenever I hear the death of an 
individual spoken of as a great release, I always 
feel tempted to ask the question, “'To whom is 
the release, to the deceased or to the survivors ?” 
No one, however, of course, presumed to ask such 
a question of my uncle, but all went away assert- 
ing that he bore his loss “ wonderfully well,” 
another very hackneyed and silly expression. A 
thing to be wonderful must be uncommon, and 
such scores of people even among my own ac- 
quaintance have borne the loss of friends “ won- 
derfully well,” that the wonder by this time, I 
think, must be pretty well worn out. My uncle 
spoke to me very kindly respecting my attentions 
to my aunt, and told me that her small and in- 
sufficient legacy to me was the source of much 
grief to him. [rather doubted the sincerity of 


his grief, for he had the immediate alleviation of 
it within his power, by making over to me as much 
of her property as he deemed fit, but | neverthe- 
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that I thought my aunt had left me quite as much 
as I deserved, which was perfectly true. Ajj 
things now went on well; exercise and society 
invigorated my shattered nerves and spirits; the 
house at Brixton was let on lease at eighty pounds 
a year, to a maiden lady who lived much within 
her income; and Conway communicated to me 
the cheering fact, that his last year’s receipts had 
amounted to nearly two hundred pounds. An- 
other “cheering fact” also I heard, both from 
himself and others; he had for some months been 
gradually detaching himself from the fashionable 
parties, which he had been so fond of frequent- 
ing: nothing, he said, afforded such calm and 
rational gratification as a quiet domestic circle, 
and I took the whole compliment to myself, im- 
agining that the only quiet domestic circle in 
London was to be found in Hunter street, Bruns- 
wick square. I also added much to my comfort 
by the acquisition of an intimate female friend. 
I took especial care not to incur the risk of a rival. 
Miss Jemima Blandford was several years older 
than myself; she was much poorer, being entirely 
dependent on some distant relations, with whom 
she had lately come to reside in our neighbour- 
hood, and she was, moreover, freckled and red- 
haired. Her manners were particularly winning; 
she had a sweet toned voice, a caressing softness 
of address, and a habit of assentation which had 
in it nothing servile or insipid, but seemed rather 
the out-pouring of a spirit desirous of living in 
harmony with all the world. I felt that | appear- 
ed to advantage in her presence. When we were 
in company she drew me out, extolled my obser- 
vations, and turned every thing I said to account; 
and in a ¢éte-d-téte, she was still more delightful, 
she entered so warmly into my feelings and diffi- 
culties, and cmnatantle concluded the conversa- 
tion by predicting a speedy and happy union be- 
tween Conway and myself, and assuring me that 
her predictions always came true. She soon 
passed much more time in our house than in that 
of her relations, my uncle designated her as “a 
civil-spoken nice young lady, who gave no trou- 
ble in a house, and always seemed pleased with 
every thing ;” and Conway commended her as 
being “a good natured unaffected girl, although 
terribly plain !” 

Giving such universal satisfaction, the increas- 
ed frequency of her visits can excite no surprise. 
I was particularly pleased with her delicacy of 
tact when Conway spent the evenings with us. 
After tea, she always moved her seat to a table at 
the other end of the room covered with books and 
prints, and on some pretext or other soon attracted 
my uncle to join her, and engaged him either in 
a close conversation, or in a game of chess, till 
Conway took his departure. I did not quite ap- 
prove of one part of her conduct. On the even- 
ings when we were alone with my uncle, she 
devoted a great deal more attention to him than | 
thought necessary, and would read the newspa- 
per to him, and converse about the city article, 
when I wanted her to be making wax flowers, or 
singing duets with me. I noticed this to her ; but 
she immediately reminded me of a fact that I had 
formerly mentioned to her, that my uncle had 





less thanked him for his condolence, and told him 


grown tired of Conway’s visits on account of the 
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little attention he paid to him, and that she thought 
it wise to sacrifice part of the evening to him, that 
she might secure uninterrupted communication 
with me during the mornings. I told her that I 
was quite convinced by her reasoning; she smiled, 
and pressed my hand, when all at once one of 
those sudden mental impressions, which I am 
certain occurred to my poor aunt in her illness, 
came over my mind. “Can it be,” thought I, 
«that Miss Blandford has designs on my uncle?” 
It was the last week of the year, and the anniver- 
sary of my aunt’s death had just passed. I knew 
that such matches had been, and might be again. 
| prepared to oppose the enemy’s tactics, and re- 
solved to begin the new year by cutting my dear 
friend either gradually or pointedly, as might seem 
most easy of execution. 

On the second day of the eighth year, my uncle 
called me after broakfoat into his own room, and 
told me he had some good news to relate to me. 
I put myself into a listening attitude, and smiled 
most bewitchingly, for I felt assured that good 
news could only relate to Conway and marriage. 
He told me that I must find the house very dull, 
that I had had a long and wearying attendance on 
my aunt, and that he wished to make me some 
recompense for it. I bowed my head in a meek, 
self-deprecating manner, and said nothing. I felt 
assured that he was going to offer me a marriage 
portion. My uncle’s colour now rose, he stam- 
mered, looked down, and played with his watch 
chain! “This is real delicacy of mind,” I 
thought; “it is more embarrassing to some na- 
tures to confer a favour than to receive one, and 
my uncle has all the disadvantages of a new be- 
ginner, for he never conferred any favour on me 
yet, beyond the occasional present of a work-box, 
or a pair of bracelets!” At last the good news 
was disclosed—considering that a young com- 
— would much enliven my residence in his 
nouse, he had (principally for my sake) offered 
his hand to Miss Jemima Blandford, my valued 
and favourite friend, who had graciously accepted 
his overtures. 

My “first and only appearance” in the charac- 
ter of a dissembler had been such a complete fail- 
ure, that I was determined not to lower myself by 
a second trial of the part. I received the intelli- 
gence just as ungraciously, and looked just as 
cross as it was natural I should do, though my 
uncle repeatedly assured me that all the difference 
his marriage could make to me must be for the 
better. 

Conway shared in my aggrieved and mortified 
feelings; but he counseled me to avoid any open 
testimony of them to the bridegroom or bride 
elect. Now or never was the time for a marriage 
portion; it was possible the young wife might 
dislike an inmate in her house, and might herself 
suggest that a present should be given to me, 
which might enable me to marry. The wedding 
took place at the end of January, and I had the 
mortification of officiating as bridesmaid, and see- 
ing the wreath of orange flowers adorning the 
bonnet of Miss Blandford instead of my own. 
When we came home from church, my uncle, 

after a long and kind speech to me, begged that 
I would accept a little token of his regard, and put 
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an oblong packet into my hand. “Perhaps,” I 
thought, “it is a deed of settlement!” I could 
hardly find words to thank him, and hastily ran 
into my room to examine my treasure: it was a 
very delicate and nicely-wrought gold chain. 
Alas! it seemed to be the only chain that 1 was 
ever likely to wear, at least if I waited for a gold 
one. My uncle appeared as happy and well 
pleased with his choice, as an old man of sixty- 
five usually is when united to a very artful, 
shrewd young woman, who has policy enough to 
see that she can best ensure her own will by 
affected fondness and gentleness of demeanour. 
Her manner to me became greatly changed, and 
yet so crafty was she, that to persons in general 
that alteration would be quite imperceptible 
which to me was painfully evident. She still 
called me her dear Julia whenever she addressed 
me, and asked me twenty times a day how I felt, 
if I was indisposed with a cold or headache; but 
the talent which she formerly displayed for mak- 
ing me appear to advantage, was now devoted to 
the task of making me appear to disadvantage. 
When I spoke of books, she immediately related 
some sarcastic anecdote of blue stockings; when 
I sang, she asked me if I had a cold, for I sang 
very much out of tune; and if I showed myself 
annoyed by her observations, she told me that it 
was a pity a girl who had the best heart in the 
world should have such an irritable temper, and 
that persons of right feelings always considered 
those whu told them of their faults as their best 
friends. Her manner towards Conway displayed 
more open war; she constantly misunderstood, 
contradicted, and confuted him; and at last Mrs. 
Bridget Jenkins assured me, in confidence, that 
she had heard her tell my uncle, that she “ often 
passed half the night in tears, at the idea of dear 
Julia throwing herself away on such a vain, im- 
pertinent coxcomb!” I bore with her conduct for 
several months; she was never absolutely rude 
or unkind to me, but the concentration of little 
slights, annoyances, and vexations, made me so 
uncomfortable, that I did not consider it my duty, 
and certainly did not feel it my inclination, to 
bear with the trial any longer. Since I first came 
to reside in my pow: bw family, I had, with the 
spirit of independence, which never but on one 
occasion forsook me, insisted on paying a yearly 
stipend for my accommodation. This offer was 
at first feebly refused, but at length accepted, and 
I had paid it regularly up to the present time. A 
widow lady of my acquaintance residing in the 
neighbourhood was willing, and indeed anxious, 
to receive me on the same terms, and I left my 
uncle’s house in the autumn of the year. 

My departure excited, on his part, an expression 
of wonder that I could give up the society of such 
a companion as his dear Jemima ; and, on the part 
of his lady, a declaration that she thought me 
“very ungrateful,” although what I had to be 
grateful for would, I think, have puzzled wiser 
heads than hers to point out. I enjoyed compara- 
tive comfort under the roof of Mrs. Parkins, who 
was a kind-hearted and well-meaning woman ; 
but I was disappointed in one circumstance of 
great importance ; I had felt assured that, when I 
was settled in a home where I could always have 
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the privilege of receiving Conway’s visits, those 
visits would become much more frequent, but I 
grieve to say that such was not the case; and 
although I had almost lost my habit of quotation, 
I had reason feelingly to recall the lines of Shak- 
speare :— 


“Oh! ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly, 
To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are wont, 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited.” 


November appeared a particularly dark and 
dismal month to me this year; and to complete 
its unpleasant characteristics, a son and heir was 
born to my uncle, and I found, in answer to my 
enquiries, that the mother and son were both doing 
“ remarkably well ;” (the usual form of words “as 
well as can be expected” being altered, I presume, 
for my especial benefit ;) and ascertained, when I 
paid my personal respects, that the aforesaid son 
and heir was a particularly fine child, and that his 
father seemed not to have an idea in the world 
independent of worked robes, laced cockades, and 
congratulatory visits ! 

The ninth year was opened by a vexatious com- 
munication from Mrs. Parkins. She was a good- 
natured woman, but had a marvelous faculty of 
finding out disagreeable rumours, and conveying 
them to the persons whom they concerned. She 
asked me if I had heard Conway mention the 
family of Sir James and Lady Lindsey as one in 
which he visited on terms of intimacy. I replied 
in the affirmative, and that he had told me that 
their family consisted of a son and daughter, with 
the former of whom he had contracted a warm 
frieadship. She then, after placing her vinai- 
grette on the table, and asking me if I should like 
the window open, informed me that Alicia Lind- 
sey, the daughter, was a beauty and an heiress, 
very accomplished, and just two-and-twenty ; that 
Conway evidently regarded her with the bighest 
admiration, and that all who knew them decided, 
that were he not betrothed to another, a union 
between them would be sure to take place. She 
wound up her communication, however, by assur- 
ing me that Mr. Conway was a man of strict 
honour, and would doubtless, some day or other, 
fulfil his engagement to me, however much he 
might repent of it. Now, then, a thousand little 
circumstances occurred to my mind, which con- 
vinced me that I had lost the first place in Con- 
way’s affections; he only quoted poetry now in 
praise of dark eyes, while formerly he had speci- 
fied blue ones as an indispensable requisite in a 
wife; the songs he used once to admire seemed 
tasteless to him, he preferred music of a more 
scientific description; when conversing with me 
on general subjects, he had the air of “talking 
down to me,” instead of treating me as an equal ; 
and I had long entertained the feeling, although 
till now I had never arranged it in a definite form, 
that he was in the habit of mixing with females 
superior to myself. My curiosity was now excit- 
ed in a painful degree respecting Alicia Lindsey, 
and Mrs. Parkins was only too happy to obtain 
information for me. I became possessed of the 


colour of her eyes and hair, her favourite authors 
and favourite composers: her riches also were 
mentioned as a great addition to her attractions. 
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I consoled myself with the idea that her fortune 
like mine, might fade in air, that her father might 
bequeath all to her brother, or that her mother 
might die, and a second marriage dethrone her 
from her “high estate.” But, alas! for my good- 
natured prognostications ; Alicia Lindsey’s for. 
tune was a solid, tangible good; a rich and 
childless godmother had bequeathed to her thirty 
thousand pounds in the funds, of which she had 
taken possession in the preceding year. 

I began seriously to reflect on my blighted pros- 
pects and blighted beauty. I have never said any 
thing of my person; but I will now devote a few 
lines to it. When Conway first paid his addresses 
to me, I was certainly very pretty. I was below 
the middle height, and rather plump. I had 
sparkling blue eyes, which were what the physi- 
ognomists call “well opened,” a profusion of 
luxuriant light hair, and a bright pink colour in 
my cheeks; my beauty was not of the highest 
order, for it was too much the beauty of a wax- 
doll, but I was generally admired. [ was now 
thirty, my style of beauty was not one calculated, 
under any circumstances, to wear well ; and trou- 
ble, suspense, and irritation, had done their full 
work on me. My eyes had lost their lustre, had 
a drawn look round them, and the constant ap- 
pearance of having been recently crying, an ap- 
pearance, which, I grieve to say, was too often 
founded on reality; my fine hair had grown so 
extremely thin, that I was obliged, by way of 
keeping up any thing of a tolerable show, to coax 
it into the stiff frizzled curls which had long ago 
been banished from drawing-rooms, and only pa- 
tronised by the young ladies officiating behind the 
counters of shops ; my colour was not totally gone, 
but its freshness had departed, which was by far 
the worse misfortune of the two. Every body 
knows the effect of a faded pink bonnet, a faded 
pink cheek is not, in my opinion, very dissimilar. 
I had grown very thin, and my shrunk figure and 
anxious-looking face, gave me a thoroughly old- 
fashioned appearance, and seemed to add several 
years to my age. Now, for the first time, I began 
to think that even were all the gifts of fortune 
mine, Conway could never be happy with me; 
the nine years that had altered me so much in 

erson, manner, and spirits, had greatly improved 
rm His fine figure had acquired more manii- 
ness, and his fine countenance more expression; 
he had mixed much with the circles of the aris- 
tocracy ; part of his time had been passed in the 
saloons of fashion, part in the domestic retreats of 
quiet elegance, and such associations had polished 
his manners, as much as literary pursuits and 
companions had expanded his intellect. In the 
midst of my humbling reflections on myself, I was 
startled and shocked by an unexpected occurrence}; 
my uncle suddenly expired in an —— fit, 
while sitting at table in apparent health. | 
mourned his death, and should have felt deep re- 

ntance for my departure from his house, if he 
fad in the slightest degree opposed it, or seemed 
to feel his comforts lessened by the loss of my 
society. I called upon his widow; she was as 
disconsolate in appearance as tears and crape 
could make her; she said she should never recover 
her loss, but should bury her sorrows in retire- 
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ment: ee had been ye to her asa 
residence, but she could not bear the thought of 
so public a place, her inclination led her to Chel- 
tenham. She wound up her information, by es- 
suring me that my uncle had “ remembered me in 
his will,” a piece of news which, coming from 
such a quarter, gave me sincere concern; for I 
felt certain that if he had remembered me to any 
purpose, she would not have been so ready to tell 
me of it. Alas! the remembrance was even more 
rifling than my fears had foreboded. Fifty pounds 
and a ring were given to his “dear niece, Julia 
Mansfield ;” and after a few more very inconsider- 
able legacies, his large property was divided be- 
tween his wife and infant son, and in the event of 
the death of the latter, the whole was to be at the 
entire disposal of the former. I had not even a 
“right of survivorship!” Thus ended my “great 
expectations,” the “something” had happened, 
which is, in the minds of all engaged couples, 
although they do not particularise it in definite 
words, the death of a rich relation, and it had 
happened to the advantage of nobody but that of 
the ci-devant Miss Jemima Blandford. I had 
plenty of condolence, pity, and sympathy, from 
my friends; but I will not inflict the sum total of 
it on my readers, merely mentioning for general 
edification the observation of a punster of my ac- 
quaintance, that “ we are never so little likely to 
obtain our own will, as when it is at all depend- 
ent on the wills of other people.” 

The tenth year found me in deep mourning 
and low spirits; let me, however, do justice to 
Conway, his attention to me had decidedly in- 
ereased since the death of my uncle. This cir- 
cumstance, however, did not add to my happiness ; 
kind sympathy and honourable feeling are but 
= substitutes for admiration and affection. I 
ad once, under the influence of irritability, taxed 
him with the report of his attentions to Alicia 
Lindsey ; he earnestly assured me that he had 
never breathed a ood to her beyond the expres- 
sions of common courtesy, that he visited at the 
house as the friend of her brother, and that the 
family were aware of his engagement, and would 
— him if he could appear for an instant for- 
getiul of it. I was imprudent enough to enquire 
of him whether, if he were released from his en- 
gagement, Alicia Lindsey would be the woman of 
his choice, and he seemed so hurt and embarrass- 
ed at the question, that I felt assured I had touch- 
ed a tender chord. Had he been able to have 
answered my enquiry in the negative, I was well 
aware that he would have been glad to have 
relieved my mind by doing so. The months wore 
on, September arrived, that dreary month in Lon- 
don, my uncle’s widow was ruralising in the 
Well-Walks at Cheltenham, and most of my 


‘neighbours were inhaling the sea breezes of Brigh- 


ton or Ramsgate ; but I was confined to pace round 
the tread-mill of Brunswick Square, gaze on the 
brown grass and dusty trees, and feel that they 
were emblematic of my own withered hopes and 
freshness! About this time I received a visit 
from an elderly widow lady of the name of Wal- 
ters, who had heen intimate with my parents, but 
whom I had not seen for many years: she was a 


from London, and ten years ago had earnestly 
pressed me to come and pay her a long visit; but 
my acquaintance with Conway had just then 
reached so interesting a point, that I declined her 
kindness, and the “long engagement” caused the 
“ long visit” to be postponed sine die. 

She was now in London on legal business, 
which, like most legal business, did not promise 
a speedy termination; she seemed delighted to 
renew her acquaintance with me, cautiously re- 
frained from all observations on the change in my 
personal appearance in the course of thirteen 
years, and concluded her visit by warmly urging 
me to stay with her in the house that she had en- 
gaged during her abode in London. Change of 
air and scene was a delightful prospect to me, 
even although it was only from the vicinity of 
Brunswick Square to that of the Regent’s Park, 
and I gladly complied with her wish. I soon got 
intimate with her; what an indefinite phrase is 
“getting intimate” with a person: some whom 
we have known from infancy seem constantly to 
repel our confidence and affections, and with 
others, a few days, or even hours, will place us 
entirely at our ease. Mrs. Walters was soon in 
possession of my “simple story,” not forgetting 
the distressing episode of my unknown rival, t e 
all-conquering Alicia Lindsey. She gave me 
kind sympathy, and good advice, as she called it, 
although it was not very original: her good ad- 
vice principally consisted in telling me “not to 
let myself be cast down”—excellent counsel, cer- 
tainly, in all the troubles of life, if we could only 
manage to follow it. She had, however, some- 
thing more scarce to bestow upon me, an import- 
ant piece of information. She had known the 
Lindseys many years ago, had just renewed her 
acquaintance with them, had seen Alicia, had 
even received an invitation to pass a week with 
the family at their country house at Richmond. I 
looked upon her with as much awe and wonder as 
if she had professed to “call up spirits from the 
vasty deep ;” it appeared to me so incomprehensi- 
ble, that any one of my acquaintance should be on 
speaking terms with Alicia Lindsey. “I cannot 
deceive you, Julia,” she said, “she is a charmin 
creature ; but you shall judge for yourself. I wil 
write to Lady Lindsey, saying that I will accept 
their invitation, if it is convenient to them to re- 
ceive a young friend with me.” 

At first I started with consternation at the plan, 
but I speedily became reconciled to it, and indeed 
desirous to put it into execution. I had ascertain- 
ed from Conway that the Lindseys were not ac- 
quainted with the name of the lady to whom he 
was engaged. Conway, himself, also, was at this 
time absent from London on legal business, there- 
fore I had no fear of encountering him at their 
house. Mrs. Walters wrote her letter with 
promptness, a polite invitation arrived for her 
young friend, and the next day but one saw me 
domesticated under the roof of the Lindseys. 
Strange event! Few women, I observed to Mrs. 
Walters, would have taken such a step. She 
kindly observed, that few women had my strength 
of mind and decision of character—and I thought 
her observation remarkably judicious. Well how- 
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my vanity was completely humbled when I at- 
tempted to draw a comparison between my own 
powers and attractions, and those of Alicia Lind- 
sey. She was not very beautiful, but essentially 
quiet, lady-like, and graceful; the tone of her 
voice, the wave of her hand, the inclination of her 
head, all spoke the manners of one accustomed to 
move in that which is, in the truest sense, the best 
society, not the insipid, exclusive circle usually 
honoured by that denomination, Her father was 
kind-hearted and hospitable, her mother gentle 
and pleasing, her brother frank and spirited; they 
presented an admirable model of a polished and 
domestic English family in the upper walks of 
life. The talented Alicia received every advan- 
tage from surrounding associations. I have called 
Alicia Lindsey “talented ;” why is that phrase so 
much objected to? some people say it is not good 
English, but | am sure it is good sense. No vther 
word so well expresses my meaning. An “ accom- 
plished” woman conveys the idea of a fashion- 
able automaton just emancipated from a finishing 
school ; an “ intellectual” woman, sounds too com- 
manding to be agreeable; she would inspire you 
with a nervous anxiety to be thought very intel- 
lectual by her in return, and you would be afraid 
to touch on any subjects of conversation less pro- 
found than scientific lectures, and treatises on po- 
litical economy. A “clever” woman is an epithet 
that I have so often heard applied to shrews, to 
cunning schemers, and to notable domestic mana- 
gers, that I have rather a horror of it—a “ sensi- 
ble” woman is some degrees worse. Miss Jackey 
Douglas, in “ Marriage,” is a complete specimen of 
a sensible woman; and if any of my readers 
have not yet been introduced to that inimitable 
spinster, I hope they will lose no time in making 
her acquaintance, and judging of her character for 
themselves. A “fascinating” woman speaks of 
show-off and display, and manners perhaps not 
“quite correct.” A “ well-informed” woman has 
a very pedantic chilling sound; you immediately 
think of your first school-mistress, whom you un- 
doubtedly at one time considered the best inform- 
ed woman in the world, and whom you conse- 
quently venerated and disliked in exactly equal 
proportions. “Talented,” however, seems to me 
to express precisely that union of natural genius 
and acquired information, which it is delightful 
to possess ourselves, if we can, and almost equally 
delightful to be able to appreciate in others; for 


“ Next to genius is the power 
Of knowing where true genius lies.” 


Alicia Lindsey behaved to me with much good 
breeding and kindness, but she did not show any 
disposition to take particular notice of me. I 
could not wonder at this. I was not qualified to 
converse with her on equal terms. Ten years 
ago I considered myself, and was considered by 
my friends, as very literary, and very musical ; 
but during the last few years, from troubles of 
mind, and perpetual uncertainty and vexation, | 
had sadly gone back, or rather, I had not gone on, 
which is much the same thing. Modern London 
circles feel a continual craving for novelty; if 
you cannot sing the last new air, and converse on 
the last new publication, they are disposed to rate 
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your acquirements as mere old fashioned lumber, 
It requires a great deal of money, anda great deal 
of leisure, to keep up a reputation for music and 
literature. The house was full of staying com- 
pany, most of them brilliant and highly educated 
people; their conversation had all the gloss and 
freshness of novelty, and I became fully eon. 
vinced of what I had before suspected, that I had 
been for some time living om the capital of my 
information—a most unwise thing for any body 
to do: we should not only constantly draw divi- 
dends from it, but we = Ba make a point of 
buying the greater part of our dividends in again, 
as an addition to our original capital. 

I do not know whether | express myself clearly, 
but I know that I perfectly comprehend my own 
meaning, which is no small thing for a writer to 
be able tosay! Among this refined circle, I found 
that Conway was in very high repute ; they fre- 
quently mentioned his name, quoted his opinions, 
and spoke in warm terms of his talents. I sat 
silent and unnoticed. “ What would they think,” 
I said in my own mind, “if they knew that I was 
the contracted bride of Conway?” And a fever- 
ish blush arose on my cheek at the very idea—not 
the blush of modesty or of satisfaction, but of 
shame. “Yet what occasion have I to fee) 
shame ?” I continued; “it is my misfortune to 
have lost, in a great measure, my beauty and my 
talents—it will only be my fault if I bind Conwa 
to fulfil his engagement.” I stayed a week wit 
the Lindseys, and completely made up my mind 
as to the course of conduct I should pursue; and 
I must venture to say, that I think I did ttina 
right spirit, without any bitterness or evil feeling. 
The day after my arrival, I had certainly taken 
down the “Chapters on Churchyards,” began to 
read the “Grave of the Broken Heart,” and tried 
to fancy myself, my lover, and my rival, into the 
three principal characters—but it would not do: 
I was as unlike the dignified and superior Milli- 
cent, as Alicia Lindsey was to the heartless, 
flirting, frivolous Lady Octavia, and Conway to 
the veering and easily duped Horace. 

Every body had behaved honourably and well, 
and I determined that I would behave honourably 
and well also, and told Mrs. Walters of my reso- 
lution as soon as we were on the road homewards. 
“ And are you then quite determined to break off 
the engagement ?” she said, after apause. Break 
off the engagement! how those words had thrilled 
to my very heart when pronounced by my aunt, 
seven years ago; but now the cireumstances had 
altered, I did not believe that the fulfilment of the 
engagement, even if compatible with prudence, 
would bring happiness to Conway or myself. I 
employed myself the day after my return in writ- 
ing a long letter to Conway, explanatory of the 
change in my opinions, and relating the particu- 
lars of my visit to Richmond. I will not tell the 
reader how many tears I shed over it, but it was 
at last completed, sealed, and sent off, and I re- 
ceived information in return, that Conway was 
not expected home for several days. Three days 
elapsed, Mrs. Walters was very kind, she let me 
alone, permitted me to be silent when I pleased, 
laid books in my way, and never made an obser- 
vation on my want of spirits; the officious sym- 
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thy of Mrs. Parkins would have irritated m 
nerves almost beyond endurance. The fourth 
day came; I was told a gentleman desired to see 
me alone, on particular business. I hastened 
down stairs: alas! my visiter was not Conway, 
but a grave, sallow man of business, with green 
spectacles, and bearing under his arm several 
packets tied with red tape. He quickly opened 
his communication—ill news is proverbially soon 

d. 
ae father, it appeared, had purchased the land 
on which he built the house at Brixton a great 
bargain, and several of his friends had bought 
parcels of land in the vicinity from the same per- 
son, and actually felt tempted to build houses, 
because they got the land on which to build them 
for next to nothing. Truly does Poor Richard 
say, “At a great pennyworth pause awhile!” 
Old deeds and papers had lately come to light, by 
which it appeared that this man had never aright 
to sell the land ; the parties who had purchased it 
stoutly maintained that he had, and it was agreed 
to throw the matter into Chancery for an adjust- 
ment, the rents being paid into the Court of Chan- 
cery till the decision. Delightful prospect !—a 
Chancery suit may certainly be placed on an 
equality in comfort with a long engagement! 
Again did my tears flow fast, and again did I re- 
quire the kind consolation of Mrs. Walters: do 
not let the romantic and refined blame me for 
weeping over such a homely trial as the loss of a 
house, when I had already made up my mind to 
the loss of a lover; but let them recollect, that 
this eighty pounds a year was my great source of 
independence. I had recently been lamenting 
that | had Jived on the capital of my intellect, but 
Inow found it would be still more unpleasant to 
be compelled to live on the capital of my three 
percents. Conway soon visited me: had he re- 
ceived my letter without hearing any previous 
information respecting me, I am of opinion that 
he would net have deemed it otherwise than an 
acceptable release ; but immediately on his return, 
he was informed, by a friend who knew the cir- 
cumstances, of my loss of income; and so hon- 
ourable was his spirit, so kind his feelings, that 
he could not bear the idea of deserting in her 
poverty the woman whom he had sought when 
she was in comparative prosperity. A long and 
— interview succeeded ; he blamed himself, 
e blamed the society that had occasioned him 
even to seem indifferent to me; he denied that I 
was altered, he pressed me to consent to a speedy 
marriage, I felt sure that he believed himself 
sincere, but he spoke under the influence of ex- 
cited feeling, not of sober reason. We cannot 
easily detach our hearts from those whom we have 
once fervently loved; although the tree may be 
leveled with the ground, many spreading fibres 
remain, which it is difficult and tedious to uproot. 
How I felt I need not describe, but I acted calmly 
and firmly ; I acted as one who values the happi- 
hess of him whom she loves more than her own. 
I had given him back his liberty, and I insisted on 
his receiving the gift. hovessl letters passed be- 
tween us, and Mrs. Walters was a kind and con- 
dential friend, in bringing about not a reconcilia- 
lion, but a separation. We parted; he thanking, 





(yes, it came to thanks at last!) and commending 
me for my exemplary and admirable conduct, and 
I feeling more resigned than I could have expect- 
ed, and a little triumphant, for I had achieved the 
greatest of victories, a victory over myself. The 
year was nearly at a close before the dissolution 
of my engagement was made known to the world. 
Ten years ago how different were my hopes and 
feelings !—where now were my redundant locks 
my dazzling complexion, my “pretty fortune,” 
my “great expectations,” and my enthusiastic 
spirit? All gone, never to return; but J still had 
an active mind, a cheerful disposition, and a reli- 
ance on the directing hand of Providence. I did 
not remain in London to receive the kind condo- 
lences of my Hunter street friends, and their as- 
surances that they “had guessed all along how 
my engagement would turn out!” Mrs. Walters 
kindly and urgently pressed me to accompany her 
to herhome; my independent spirit at first revolt- 
ed, but she so earnestly assured me that the recent 
marriage of a niece who resided with her had 
made her dependent upon the kindness of her 
friends for society, that I could not refuse her re- 
quest. I quitted the scene of my youthful joys 
and mature sorrows—I quitted it with tears; the 
ten years of my engagement had withered many 
brilliant hopes, and crushed many sweet feelings 
in my heart, but amidst all my causes of com- 
plaint, I was not unhappy, for the termination of 
my engagement gave me one delightful feeling, 
the consciousness that I had been obeying the 
call of duty. 

Two yeats have elapsed since the conclusion of 
my “long engagement,” and, as I hope my read- 
ers feel some interest in my fate, I will briefly 
satisfy their curiosity as to the occurrences that 
took place during thattime. I found myself much 
happier with Mrs. Walters than I ever expected 
to be again; a country town was exactly the 
proper place for me. London would have been 
full of distressing associations, and a secluded 
situation would have afforded me too much en- 
couragement and opportunity to brood over the 
past. The inhabitants of the town in question 
were cheerful, kind, and social, and not too refin- 
ed and fastidious to welcome as an acquisition a 
new comer like myself. There were no elegant 
highly gifted Alicia Lindseys to outshine and 
overawe me. My beauty and talents, although a 
little the worse for wear, still made a very re- 
spectable show in a circle where the generality of 
the ladies had never boasted either the one or the 
other. I was requested to play and sing the Irish 
melodies; and asked whether I preferred Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetry or his prose, and I soon 
found the refreshing and beneficial effects of being 
able to live creditably and handsomely within my 
intellectual funds. hen conversing with Con- 
way of late years, my faculties had been kept on 
acontinual stretch. I was anxious to read and to 
talk up to him, and had a constant nervous hor- 
ror of failure, which gave, I am convinced, an 
unpleasant air of effort and labour to my manner. 
Now I was at my ease, secure that I pleased, and 
quite indifferent whether or not I dazzled and de- 
lighted, and I was called very clever, and very 
agreeable ; and Mrs. Walters was repeatedly 
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complimented and thanked for having introduced 
such a pleasant acquisition to their society. An- 
other person, whose will was almost a law in the 
town, and who was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Walters, distinguished me by his notice and ap- 
probation. Dr. Herbert was the leading medical 
man in the place, about five-and-forty years of 
age, had a good professional income, and genteel 

rivate fortune. He was a widower and child- 
loons fifteen years had elapsed since the loss of 
his wife, and many and various had been the 
schemes practised to console him by the gift of 
another, but he refused to have consolation forced 
upon him; medicine, as he justly observed, being 
the only thing that people ought to be obliged to 
take against their inclinations. He was a sensi 
ble and pleasant man, moderately well read, and 
of a particularly shrewd and discerning character ; 
he was also a man of firm and sound religious 
principles: he contrived that the claims of an ex- 
tensive practice should scarcely ever interfere 
with his regular attendance on divine worship, 
and his cheerful conversation was quatinnali 
mingled with instructive and profitable remarks. 
He seldom devoted much of his attention to single 
ladies, having contracted rather a distaste to their 
society during the first years of his widowhood : 
he soon, however, made me an exception to his 
rule; but so decidedly was his character esta- 
blished as not being a marrying man, that no jea- 
lousies were excited by his distinction of me, and 
it merely furnished additional confirmation of my 
exceeding cleverness and superiority. 

“So Dr. Herbert has at last lost his heart,” 
said Mrs. Walters to me one morning, as we sat 
together in her pleasant little drawing room. 

I suppose she expected me to start, and blot the 
music | was copying; but my starting and blot- 
ting days were over. I thought there was nothing 
very surprising in her intelligence, knowing the 
world to be often mistaken in their conjectures as 
to marrying men, and quietly asked, “ Does she 
live in this town ?” 

“She does, Julia,” said Mrs. Walters, eyeing 
me with scrutinising attention, “and I think she 
will be a happy woman.” 

“ She will, indeed,” said I, my unromantic fan- 
cy immediately reverting to my own vexations; 
“there will be no necessity for a long engage- 
ment !” 

“Very right,” said Mrs. Walters, smiling; 
“vou ought to beware, Julia, of entering into such 
a Tabyrinth of perplexity a second time.” 

“Most probably, however,” I rejoined, “ the 
lady of Dr. Herbert’s choice has never been con- 
cerned in a long engagement, and therefore does 
not know the troubles she escapes.” I was mend- 
ing a pen as I spoke, and began to copy the words 
of “Come dwell with me,” so composedly, that it 
was quite evident I never expected them to be 
addressed to myself. And I was sincere in m 
humility: if 1 had ever possessed much vanity, it 
had been completely quelled by circumstances. 
I had no hope or idea of making another conquest, 
and my ambition was quite satisfied in being ac- 
knowledged as the very agreeable, intelligent 
young lady of a country coterie. 

“T never thought you guilty of affectation be- 





fore,” said Mrs. Walters, with surprise; “ byt 
surely, Julia, you cannot be ignorant of Dr, Her. 
bert’s preference for yourself.” 

Now I was, indeed, becomingly and appropri- 
ately agitated, the pen fell from my hand, m 
cheeks flushed with astonishment, and visions of 
future comfort, honour, and independence, swam 
before my fancy; but a change soon came over 
my feelings. “When he knows the particulars 
of my long engagement,” said I, sorrowfully, “he 
will never think of uniting himself with a woman 
whose spirits have been wasted, and hopes blight- 
ed, by such a succession of mortifications,” 

“{ have spared you the pain of disclosure my 
love,” said Mrs. Walters; “I knew you would 
think it honourable that Dr. Herbert should be 
made acquainted with every circumstance con- 
nected with you, and I have done it myself.” 

- bngeseitte !” exclaimed I, “ you could never 
have recollected the whole chain of events, they 
were only fully detailed in the paper I once read 
to you, drawn up by myself, and giving a regular 
account of the ten years of my engagement.” 

“T took that very paper from your portfolio last 
week,” said she, “and lent it to Dr. Herbert to 
read.” 

I crimsoned with indignation; no authoress 
ever felt so vehemently angry at the violation of 
her private stores. “ Then all is over,” said 1; 
“he knows, by my own confession, what I was, 
and what I am, altered in person, in mind, in—” 

“Stop! Julia,” interrupted Mrs. Walters, “it 
is never permitted to authors to review their own 
works. I will tell you what Dr, Herbert said 
after he had finished your manuscript. ‘ The wo- 
man who could write this of herself,’ he observed, 
‘must have many valuable qualities; she has 
naiveté, good sense, good principle, and a spright- 
liness of spirit, which no vexation and trouble have 
been able entirely tosubdue. She has also moral 
courage, she is not afraid (if I may use the ex- 
pression) of looking her own character in the 
face, and noting down the defects of it; she is 
not a heroine of romance, but she is worthy of 
being the rational companion for life of a sensible 
man.’” 

“Dear Mrs. Walters,” I replied, “I forgive 
you for having plundered my portfolio !” 

Just then Dr. Herbert was announced, and Mrs. 
Walters suddenly recollected that a near neigh- 
bour was expecting a morning visit from her. 

The courtship of a man of forty-five and a wo- 
man turned of thirty-one, cannot be very interest- 
ing to the sone of readers. I had been 
acquainted with Dr. Herbert for six months, our 
engagement occupied two more. At the end of 
that time, I exchanged my romantic delusions 
and “single blessedness,” for an amiable and 
affectionate husband, a comfortable establishmen 
a neat olive-green chariot, and a settlement 0 
ten thousand pounds. It is rather an extraordi- 
_— coincidence, that the week before our union 
took place, the papers announced the marriage 


Edward Conway, Esq., to Alicia, only daughter 
of Sir James Lindsey. They preceded us in mat- 


rimony, and they precede us of course in station 
in the world, in riches, distinction and popularity ; 
but I do not think they can exceed us in quit 
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THE LAST LAY OF THE SEASON. 


happiness and respectability. One reflection 
sometimes dispirits me. I have mentioned that 
‘ust before I came of age, Mrs. Walters was anx- 
‘ous that I should pass some time with her. Dr. 
Heibert had at that period been five years a 
widower; had I then been introduced to him, the 
same events would doubtless have taken place 
which followed our subsequent introduction; | 
should have been saved from the succession of 
trials, which I cannot help thinking has, ina great 
degree, injured my mind, and impaired my con- 
stitution, and I could have presented to my hus- 
band the first bloom of my beauty, the first 
freshness of my talents, and, more than all, the first 
developement of my affections. As he seems 
serfeetly satisfied, however, I should be in the 
wrong to feel much otherwise ; in fact, I ought 
not to allow a single repining sentiment to min- 
gle with | gratitude to the Almighty Disposer 
ofevents, for the gracious manner in which he 
has been pleased to guide my ~~ through 
an entangled maze of trouble, and to place me in 
the enjoyment of every earthly blessing. I have 
now been married sixteen months, and the last 
three months have given me an additional source 
of felicity in the appearance of a sweet little girl, 
who is pronounced by universal consent to be 
the prettiest baby ever seen in the town! She 
will probably grow up prettier than I ever was in 
my best days, and I shall earnestly endeavour to 
make her wiser and better. One resolution, con- 
cerning her, I am determined to adhere to—I shall 
never suffer her to enter into a “ Long Engage- 
ment!” 





From the London Court Journal. 
THE LAST LAY OF “THE SEASON.” 
BY MISS AGNES ALIcIA * * * * *, 


The season—the season— 
It’s nearly all over ; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can’t get a lover. 
I've tried ev’ry method 
A husband to catch ; 
But at Hymen’s bright flambeau 
I can’t light a match. 


I have sung to a thousand, 
And danced with no fewer; 
And sighed in the hearing 
Of hundreds, I’m sure. 
But my sighs and my songs 
Have all failed most outrageously ; 
Nor have my poor toes 
Turned out more advantageously : 
And the season—the season— 
It’s nearly all over ; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can’t get a lover. 


To archery meetings 
In green I have gone, 
And a dozen gold arrows 
Successively won. 
But, believe, ’tis not 
For such honours I pant ; 
No, ’tis not of bull’s-eyes 
That J am in want. 


To Jenkins’s grounds 
Fancy-fairing I’ve been ; 





And stood to be stared at 
From morning till e’en. 
One man ask’d my name, 
And to whom I was daughter ? 
How I felt !—but he proved 
A newspaper reporter. 
Oh ! the season—the season— 
It’s nearly all over; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can’t get a lover. 


In Kensington gardens 
I've walked myself lame ; 
In Hyde Park, St. James’s, 
And Green Park the same. 
But the gardens jor me 
Are all fruitless, that’s clear ; 
And in none of the parks 
Can I find me a dear. 


With the colonel to Epsom 
Through dust now I whiz; 
My thoughts upon Gretna, 
On “ Derby” all his; 
Where, if I prate of Cupid, 
Of Mundig he croaks; 
And when I speak of myrtles, 
He talks of “ the oaks.” 
Oh! the season—the season— 
It’s nearly all over ; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can’t get a lover. 


Pic-nicking to Norwood 
I’ve been with mamma, 
And wandered by moonlight 
In famed Beulah Spa. 
“ Fair lady, your hand ?” 
Once I heard—and, quite tipsy 
With joy, I turned round— 
But ’t was only a gipsy. 


I've been up to Richmond, 
And down to Herne bay— 
To ball, masquerade, 
Féte, champétre, and play ; 
For the deaf and the dumb 
I have worked myself blind. 
To the enfans trouvés 
I have been very kind : 
But the season—the season— 
It’s nearly all over ; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can’t get a lover. 


I’ve entered all clubs 

In which jadies may mingle— 
Provided directors 

Were young men and single. 
I’ve charities joined, 

Of whatever descriptions, 
That take ladies’ money— 

And print their subscriptions. 


Then the reason—the reason 
My beaux are all flown? 
This is but the seventh season 
I’ve been up to town. 
Pa says the reform bill 
Has done all the wrong: 
Ma says things were different 
When she was young. 
But the season—the season— 
It's nearly all over ; 
And, spite of my schemings, 
I can't get a lover. 











From the Edinburgh Review. 
PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFACTURES. 


1. History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great 


Britain, with a Notice of its Early History in 


the East, and in all Quarters of the Globe ; a 

Description of the Great Mechanical Inven- 

tions which have caused its unexampled ex- 

tension in Great Britain; and a View of the 

Present State of the Manufacture, and the 

Condition of the Classes engaged in its several 

Departments. By Edward Baines, Junr. Esq. 

8vo. London: 1835. 

2. The Philosophy of Manufactures ; or an Ex- 
position of the Scientific, Moral, and Commer- 
cial Economy of the Factory System of Great 
Britain. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 8vo. Lon- 
don: 1835. 

Though differing widely in many respects, 
these works are congenerous, and may be properly 
enough noticed in the same article. The one ex- 
hibits the progress and developement of the cot- 
ton manufacture, the most important part of that 
factory system of which the other is intended to 
explain the principles and economy. Both of 
them contain curious and interesting information, 
and throw a great deal of light on that vast de- 
partment of manufacturing industry to which we 
are mainly indebted for the extraordinary ad- 
vances we have made, during the last half century, 
in population and wealth. 

Mr. Baines’s work corresponds pretty well with 
its lengthened title; but the title of Dr. Ure’s 
book is eminently calculated to mislead. By a 
factory, he means a cotton-mill, a flax-mill, a 
woollen-mill, or some such establishment, in 
which people are employed to attend to machines 
continuously impelled by a central power. Ac- 
cording to him, a factory is a “vast automaton, 
composed of various mechanical and intellectual 
organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the 
production of a common object, all of them being 
subordinated to a self-regulated moving force.” 
An exposition of “the scientific, moral, and com- 
mercial economy” of such establishments, would, 
provided it were well executed, be a highly in- 
structive and valuable work ; but it would be any 
thing but identical with the “philosophy of manu- 
factures.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFACTURES. 


Even as an exposition of the factory system, it is 
in many respects deficient; and it has no more 
‘claim to be called the philosophy of manufac. 
|tures, than the philosophy of ship-building 
agriculture. . i , at 
There must be many things in any account of 
the processes and existing state even of the sim. 
plest factories, that can hardly be understood by 
the general reader without lengthened explana- 
tions, or the aid of plates and diagrams. But the 
circumstances on which success in manufacturing 
industry, of which factories are but a part, mainly 
depend, may be stated so as to be readily appre- 
hended by every one; at the same time, that the 
influence of manufactures on the health and hap- 
piness of the individuals engaged in them, and on 
those of the other classes, admits of an equally 
clear exposition. On most of these points, how- 
ever, Dr. Ure’s book is singularly defective, 
Without being sufficiently technical to be of much 
use to those practically engaged in factory details, 
it is too much so for the general reader. If any 
one, for example, were to enquire why the factory 
system has not been carried to the same extent in 
France or Austria as in England, he will get no 
answer from Dr. Ure. Surely, however, this 
ought not to have been wholly overlooked ina 
treatise on the philosophy of manufactures. Dr. 
Ure is fully impressed with the vast importance 
of manufactures, and is aware in how great a de- 
gree our prosperity and power depend on their 
continued improvement and extension; and it 
seems pretty certain that the best means of pre- 
serving our ascendancy in them will be most 





likely to be discovered by carefully investigating 
the causes that have brought them to their pre- 
sent high pitch of perfection in this country, and 
which have retarded their progress amongst our 
neighbours. But such an enquiry, were it pro- 
perly made, would require not a brief essay, but 
a considerable volume. There are, however, one 
or two leading points with respect to it, to which 
we may briefly call the attention of the reader. 
I. Eminence in manufacturing industry de- 
pends partly on physical, and partly on moral 
causes. Among the former may be noticed, Ist, 
Possession of supplies of the raw material used 
in manufactures ; 2d, The command of the na- 





Few branches of industry, except/|tural means and agents best fitted to produce 


such as are conversant merely with spinning and | power; 3d, The position of the country as re- 


weaving, can be carried on in what Dr. Ure calls 
factories; and he expressly excludes from them 
iron-works, dye-works, breweries, distilleries, &c. 
It is clear, too, that by far the most important de- 
partment of manufacturing industry, that indeed 
on which the success of every one else must 
mainly depend—machine making—has nothing 
to do with Dr. Ure’s factory system. But it would 
not be more absurd to write an essay on the phi- 
losophy of government, without making any refer- 
ence to the principle of representation, than it 
is to omit treating systematically of the cireum- 
stances that lead to superiority in the art of con- 
triving and improving machines, in an essay on 
the “philosophy of manufactures.” We, there- 
fore, take leave to enter our protest against the 
title Dr. Ure has chosen. His book has consider- 
able merit, but it is not what it pretends to be. 





spects others; and, 4th, The nature of the soil 
and climate. 

1. As respects the first of these circumstances, 
every one who reflects on the nature, value, and 
importance of our manufactures of wool, of the 
useful metals,—such as iron, lead, tin, copper,— 
and of leather, flax, and so forth, must at once ad- 
mit, that our success in them has been materially 
promoted by our having abundant supplies of the 
raw material. It is of less consequence whence 
the material of a manufacture possessing great 
value in small bulk is derived, whether it be fur- 
nished from native sources, or imported from 
abroad, though even in that case the advantage 
of possessing an internal supply, of which it Is 
impossible to be deprived by the jealousy or hos- 
tility of foreigners, must not be overlooked. But 
no nation can make any considerable progress !n 
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the manufacture of bulky and heavy articles, the 
conveyance of which to a distance unavoidably 
occasions a large expense, unless she have sup- 
lies of the raw material within herself. Our 
superiority in manufactures depends more at this 
moment on our superior machines than on any 
thing else; and had we been obliged to import 
the iron, brass, and steel, of which they are prin- 
cipally made, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
we should have succeeded in bringing them to 
any thing like their present pitch of improve- 


ent. 
m2. But of all the physical circumstances that 
have contributed to our wonderful progress in 
manufacturing industry, none has had nearly so 
much influence as our possession of the most 
yaluable coal mines. These have conferred ad- 
vantages on us not enjoyed in an equal degree by 
any other people. Even though we had possess- 
ed the most abundant supply of the ores of iron 
and other useful metals, they would have been of 
little or no use, but for our almost inexhaustible 
coal mines. Our country is of too limited extent 
to produce wood sufficient to smelt and prepare 
any considerable quantity of iron, or other metal ; 
and though no duty were laid on timber when 
imported, its cost abroad, and the heavy expense 
attending the conveyance of so bulky an article, 
would have been insuperable obstacles to our 
making any considerable progress in the working 
of metals, had we been forced to depend on home 
or foreign timber. We, therefore, are disposed 
to regard Lord Dudley’s discovery of the mode of 
smelting and manufacturing iron by means of 
coal only, without the aid of wood, as one of the 
most important ever made in the arts. We do 
not know that it is surpassed even by the steam 
engine or the spinning frame. At all events, we 
are quite sure that we owe as much to it as to 
either of these great inventions. But for it, we 
should always have been importers of iron; in 
other words, of the materials of machinery. The 
elements, if we may so speak, out of which 
steam engines and spinning mills are made, 
would have been dearer here than in most other 
countries. The fair presumption consequently is, 
that the machines themselves would have been 
dearer; and such a circumstance would have 
counteracted, to a certain extent, even if it did 
not neutralise or overbalance, the other cir- 
cumstances favourable to our ascendency. But 
now we have the ores and the means of working 
them in greater abundance than any other people ; 
so that our superiority in the most important of 
all departments—that of machine making—seems 
to rest on a pretty sure foundation. 

It is farther clear, that without a cheap and 
abundant supply of fuel, the steam engine, as 
now constructed, would be of comparatively lit- 
tle use. It is, as it were, the hands; but coal is 
the muscles by which they are set in motion, and 
without which their dexterity cannot be called 
into action, and they would be idle and power- 
less. Our coal mines may be regarded as vast 
magazines of hoarded or warehoused power; 
and unless some such radical change be made on 
the steam engine as should very decidedly lessen 
the quantity of fuel required to keep it in motion, 
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or some equally powerful machine, but moved b 
different means, be introduced, it is not at all 
likely that any nation should come into success- 
ful competition with us, in those departments in 
which steam engines, or machinery moved by 
steain, may be most advantageously employed. 

Since the introduction of steam engines, water- 
falls, unless under very peculiar circumstances, 
have lost almost all their value. Steam may be 
supplied with greater regularity, and being more 
under command than water, is therefore a more 
desirable agent. This, however, is but a small 
part of its superiority. Any number of steam en- 
gines may be constructed in the immediate vici- 
nity of each other, so that all the departments of 
manufacturing industry may be brought together 
and carried on in the same town, and almost in 
the same factory. A combination and adaptation 
of employments to each other, and a consequent 
saving of labour, is thus effected, that would have 
been quite impracticable, had it been necessary to 
construct factories in different parts of the coun- 
try, and often in inconvenient situations, merely 
for the sake of waterfalls. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that a difficulty of 
this sort might have been obviated by the em- 
ployment of horse power instead of steam; but 
the following statement, which we extract from 
Dr. Ure’s work, shows conclusively that this 
could not have been the case :— 


“ The value of steam-impelled labour may be inferred 
from the fullowing facts, communicated to me by an 
eminent engineer, educated in the school of Boultun and 
Watt:—A manofacturer in Manchester works a 60 
horse Boulton and Watt’s steam engine, at a power of 
120 horses during the day, and 60 horses during the 
night; thas extorting from it an impelling force three 
times greater than he contracted or paid for. One 
steam horse power is equivalent to 33,000 pounds avoir- 
dupois, raised one foot high per minute; but an ani- 
mal horse power is equivalent to only 22,000 pounds 
raised one foot high per minute, or, in other terms, to 
drag a canal boat 220 feet per minute, with a force of 
100 pounds acting on a spring ; therefore, a steam horse 
power is equivalent in working efficiency to one living 
horse, and one half the labour of another. Buta horse 
can work at its full efficiency only eight hours out of 
the twenty-four, whereas a steam engine needs no period 
of repose; and, therefore, to make the animal power 
equal to the physical power, a relay of one anda half fresh 
horses must be found three times in the twenty-four 
hours, which amounts to four and a half of horses daily. 
Hence, a common 60 horse steam engine does the work 
of four and a half times 60 horses, or of 270 horses. 
But the above 60 horse steam engine does one half more 
work in twenty-four hours, or that of 405 living horses ! 
The keep of a horse cannot be estimated at less than Is. 
2d. per day; and, therefore, that of 405 horses would be 
about 241. daily, or 7500/. sterling in a year of 313 days. 
As 80 pounds of coals, or one bushel, will produce steam 
equivalent to the power of one horse in a steain engine 
during eight hours’ work, sixty bushels, worth about 30s. 
at Manchester, will maintain a 60 horse engine in fuel 
during eight effective hours,—and 200 bushels, worth 
100s., the above hard-worked engine during twenty-four 
hours. Hence, the expense per annum is 15651. sterling, 
being little more than one fifth of that of living horses. 
As to prime cost and superintendence, the animal power 
would be greatly more expensive than the steam power. 
There are many engines made by Bculton and Watt, 
forty years ago, which have continued in constant work 
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all that time with very slight repairs. What a multi- 
tude of valuable horses would have been worn out in 
doing the service of these machines; and what a vast 
quantity of grain would they have consumed! Had 
British industry not been aided by Watt’s invention, it 
must have gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence 
of the increasing cost of motive power, and would, long 
ere now, have experienced, in the price of horses, and 
scarcity of waterfalls, an unsurmountable barrier to fur- 
ther advancement: could horses, even at the low prices 
to which their rival, steam, has kept them, be employed 
to drive a cotton mill at the present day, they would de- 
vour all the profits of the manufacturer. 

“Steam engines furnish the means not only of their 
support but of their multiplication. They create a vast 
demand for fuel; and, while they Iend their powerful 
arms to drain the pits and to raise the coals, they call 
into employment multitudes of miners, engineers, ship- 
builders, and sailors, and cause the construction of ca- 
nals and railways; and, while they enable these rich 
fields of industry to be cultivated to the utmost, they leave 
thousands of fine arable fields free for the production 
of food to man, which must have been otherwise allotted 
to the food of horses. Steam engines, moreover, by the 
cheapness and steadiness of their action, fabricate cheap 
goods, and procure in their exchange a liberal supply of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, produced in foreign 
lands.”—pp. 28, 29. 

Any one who takes up a map of England, hav- 
ing the coal fields marked, may at once point out 
the great seats of British industry. While the 
towns in the southern counties, such as Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, &c. have 
remained nearly stationary, or increased but by 
slow degrees, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Glasgow, Paisley, and many other 
towns, some of them of but recent origin, and all 
of them at no distant period inferior to those in 
the south, have risen to be immense cities, hav- 
ing more than quadrupled or quintupled their 
population and wealth since 1770. The progress 
of Lancashire has been extraordinary. In 1700 its 
population amounted to about 166,000. In 1750 
it had increased to 297,000. During the next half 
century, the steam engine and the cotton spinning 
frame were invented, and, in consequence, the 
population rose in 1800 to 672,565 persons. It 
might have been supposed that the impulse would 
now have been pretty well exhausted ; but so far 
from this it seems to have acquired additional 
vigour, the population of the county having 
amounted, in 1831, to 1,336,854 persons. This 
shows that the population of Lancashire is, at 
present, about eight times as great as at the com- 
mencement of last century; and that, notwith- 
standing its previous increase, it had about dou- 
bled itself during the 30 years ending with 1830! 
No such astonishing increase has occurred any 
where else in Europe. If it be equaled in any 
part of the world it is only in Kentucky or Illinois. 

It would be wrong to say that Lancashire is in- 
debted for this wonderful progress exclusively to 
her coal mines. It is the grand result of many 
conspiring causes; but had all the others existed, 
and the coal been wanting, how widely different 
would have been the actual state of things! 
There is not the shadow of a reason for suppos- 
ing that, under such circumstances, it would have 
outstripped Kent or Sussex in the career of in- 
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3. The advantageous situation of the count 
for commerce, and the nature of its soil and ¢lj. 
mate, have also powerfully contributed to our 
superiority in manufacturing industry. Owing 
to the facilities afforded by our insular situation 
for maintaining an intercourse with all parts of 
the world, our manufacturers have been able to 
obtain supplies of foreign raw materials on the 
easiest terms, and to forward their own products 
wherever there was a demand for them. Had 
we occupied a central internal situation in any 
quarter of the world, our facilities for dealing 
with foreigners being so much the less, our pro- 
gress, though our condition had been otherwise in 
all respects the same, would have been compara- 
tively slow. But being surrounded on all sides 
by the sea, that is, by the great highway of na- 
tions, we have been able to deal with the most 
distant as well as with the nearest people, and to 
profit by all the peculiar capacities of production 
enjoyed by each. With such advantages on our 
side, it would have been singular had we not shot 
a-head of most of our competitors in the race of 
improvement. 

Our soil and climate are both highly favourable 
to industry, and to the production of those quali- 
ties that fit a nation to excel in manufactures, 
Though abundantly fertile, our soil produces few 
articles suitable for the support of man without 
laborious exertion. Our climate, too, without be- 
ing immoderately severe, is sufficiently so to ren- 
der comfortable lodging and clothing indispens- 
able ; and, consequently, gives rise to wants that 
are either wholly unknown, or less sensibly felt, 
in more genial regions. We thus seem to be 
placed under those very citcumstances that Sir 
William Temple, Mr. Hume, and other sagacious 
enquirers into the progress of society, consider 
most suitable for the full developement of the in- 
dustrious capacities. The difficulties naturally 
incident to our situation serve to call forth and 
stimulate our powers, at the same time that they 
are insufficient sensibly to diminish their results. 

II. The moral causes conducive to prosperity 
in manufactures are so numerous, and would re- 
quire so many details to set them in an intelligi- 
ble point of view, that we can only glance at 
them here. We may, however, observe that that 
security of property and that freedom of industry, 
without which manufactures can hardly exist, 
and can make no considerable progress, have 
been enjoyed in a higher degree in this than in 
any other European country, not even excepting 
Holland. Since the accession of the house of 
Hanover, when the revolutionary government 
may be said to have been firmly established in 
opinion as well as in fact. we have had, with a 
few transient exceptions, the most perfect secu- 
rity. We have heard the roaring of the thunder 
at a distance, and have witnessed the overthrow 
of kingdoms and dynasties, but the storm has 
never burst on our own heads. We have enjoyed 
allthe advantages of a free form of government 
without any material alloy of popular licen- 
tiousness ; while the inviolable good faith with 
which the public engagements have been main- 
tained, and the — uniformly manifested by 
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the legislature for the rights of individuals, have 
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impressed on all our institutions respecting pro- 
perty, @ character of sacredness and of perma- 
nency of the utmost importance. No British 
capitalist has ever hesitated about engaging in 
any undertaking, from an idea that the property 
to be employed in it would not be adequately pro- 
tected. No such idea ever crossed his mind. 
The capital vested in a cotton mill in Manches- 
ter, has always been reckoned as secure as if it 
had been laid out on an estate in Devonshire or 
Wales. Had it been otherwise, our iron mines, 
our coal mines, our insular situation, and all our 
other advantages would have been bestowed in 
yain. Without security they would have been 
of no more use to us than to the people of Kam- 
schatka. The moment that any circumstance 
occurs to excite a well-founded suspicion that 
property, however laid out, is insecure, that mo- 
ment is our careeratanend. Were insecurity to 
prevail amongst us, our fal] would be a thousand 
times more rapid than our rise; and we should 
exhibit a mass of pauperism and of misery unex- 
ampled in the annals of mankind. 

Though we have not enjoyed perfect freedom 
of industry, the natural order of things has been 
less disturbed in Great Britain, for a very long 
period, than in any other country. Since the fa- 
mous act of 1624, for the abolition of monopolies, 
industry, with some trifling exceptions, has been 
quite free. We have not always been allowed 
to purchase foreign commodities in the cheapest, 
nor to sell our own in the dearest market; but 
the most intense competition has always existed 
among the producers at home. While France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and other countries, have 
groaned under the weight of feudal and corpora- 
tion privileges, in England the highest offices of 
the state have been accessible to every deserving 
individual, and every man has been allowed to 
exert his own energies in his own way. The 
powerful incentives thus held out to successful 
enterprise and industry, on the one hand, and the 
tisk of being outstripped, undersold, or super- 
seded, on the other, have made every power of 
the mind and the body be brought into the field, 
and have produced results that must appear all 
but incredible to persons placed under less excit- 
ing circumstances. 

The influence of taxation on manufactures 
ought not, one should think, to have been passed 
over, without notice, in a work on their “ philoso- 
phy.” It is generally believed to be exceedingly 
injurious ; and those who propose the. modifica- 
tion or repeal of protecting duties on foreign im- 
ported articles, are always met by statements of 
the difficulties the domestic producers labour un- 
der, in consequence of the heavy pressure of taxa- 
tion in this country, the high rate of wages, and 
so forth; and those who anticipate the approach- 
ing decline and fall of the English manufacturing 
— uniformly lay a great deal of stress on 
the greater weight of taxation in this country. 
We doubt, however, whether there be any real 
ground for these statements and apprehensions. 
On the contrary, we believe that taxation, though 
in a few instances it may have been injurious, 
has hitherto, in this country at least, operated as 
an incentive to industry ; and that the stimulus it 
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has given has powerfully contributed to impel us 
forward. Like other classes of individuals, manu- 
facturers are actuated by double motives—by the 
fear of falling, as well as by the desire of rising, 
in the world. Now, a moderate increase of taxa- 
tion, without in any degree impairing the latter, 
gives additional strength to the former principle ; 
and, consequently, occasions a greater degree of 
exertion, or economy, or both. Were taxaticn 
carried to an oppressive height, or were it im- 
posed on erroneous principles, it would operate 
differently, and instead of producing increased dis- 
plays of skill and ingenuity, would, most likely, 
produce dejection and despair. But, so long as 
taxation is confined within reasonable limits, and 
is judiciously assessed, it undoubtedly operates as 
a spur to individuals; and the increased exer- 
tions they make to meet the burden it imposes, 
usually oceasion the production of a greater 
amount of wealth than is abstracted by the tax. 
Were any one acquainted with manufactures ask- 
ed, what has been the immediate cause of the 
greater part of the inventions and discoveries 
that every now and then are made, he would cer- 
tainly say, a rise of wages, or the efforts of the 
masters to defeat the demands of the workmen 
for increased wages. Could we suppose that 
from the era of the discovery of the spinning 
frame and the steam engine, down to the present 
day, wages had remained stationary, and strikes 
and combinations among the workmen been un- 
known, we believe we shall not be accused of ex- 
aggerating, when we state that under such cir- 
cumstances manufactures would not have made 
half the progress they have done. But an in- 
crease of taxation is one of the most prominent 
causes of an increase of wages; and, independ- 
ent of this, its direct influence on the manufac- 
turer is precisely similar to an increase of wages. 
Whether he has to pay an additional sum to his 
ne 2ople, or to the tax-gatherer is, as respects 
himself, not very material. In either case he 
will endeavour to meet the increased burden with- 
out allowing it to diminish his capital or profits ; 
and will thus be led to contrive and economise in 
a way, and to a degree, he would not otherwise 
have thought of. 

The system of remitting, or drawing back the 
duties laid on manufactured articles, when they 
are about to be exported, hinders them from in- 
juring their sale abroad. And it has yet to be 
proved that wages, meaning by wages the pay- 
ments on account of the work done, are really 
higher here than on the continent. 

Taxes ought always, if possible, to be imposed 
either on the materials used in a manufacture, 
or on its produce when finished. When their as- 
sessment is made, in any degree, to depend on 
the processes followed in the manufacture, and 
still more, when they interfere with and regulate 
these processes, they can hardly fail of being 
highly injurious. In such cases they fetter the 
manufacturer, bind him to a routine system, and 
frequently prevent him from adopting those de- 
vices by which, had the duty been differently as- 
sessed, he might have more than defrayed it. 
Indeed, we feel quite satisfied, that those who in- 





vestigate the history of taxation will find, that 
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nine tenths of its injurious influence has resulted, 
not from its having been oppressive in its amount, 
but from the vicious mode in which it has been 
assessed,—from its inequality and interference 
with the processes and details of industry. We 
certainly have suffered less from this interference 
than any other country ; but the history of the 
glass and malt duties, and of some others, shows 
that we have not altogether escaped its injurious 
influence, though, luckily, it has not affected any 
great department of industry. 

These, with the intelligence so widely diffused, 
and the manly adventurous spirit inspired by our 
free institutions, seem to be the main causes of 
our manufacturing prosperity. It is difficult, in 
treating of these causes, not to lay an undue 
stress on some of them to the neglect of others. 
But our eminence in manufactures is not really 
the effect of any one in particular, or of a few, 
but of the whole combined ; and till we lose some 
of these advantages, or other nations come much 
more nearly toa level with us in these respects 
than they have hitherto done, our ascendency, as 
a manufacturing and commercial people, seems to 
be pretty well secured. 

Ill. The powerful influence of manufactures in 
increasing the population and wealth of the na- 
tion, is too certain and obvious to admit of doubt. 
They not only afford direct subsistence, and the 
means of attaining to affluence, to an immense 
number of individuals; but they act powerfully 
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and beneficially on the agricultural and other | 


classes; supplying them with an infinite variety 


of useful and necessary accommodations, at a low | 


price, at the same time that they create an almost 


boundless market for their peculiar products. A 
flourishing agriculture depends, in fact, on flour- 
ishing manufactures; and it would be as unrea- 
sonable to expect that the extraordinary extension 
and improvement of agriculture we have witness- 
ed in this country since 1770, should have taken 
place without the constantly increasing demand 
of the manufacturers, as it would be to. suppose 
that our crops should come to maturity without 
the genial influences of the sun and showers. 
But, however beneficial to the public, it has 
been said that these advantages are not obtained 
except at a heavy cost. Children, that is, young 
persons between the ages of nine and fourteen 
years, as well as adults, are largely employed in 
factories ; and while the health and morals of the 
latter are said to suffer severely, the former have 
been described as being stunted in their growth, 
and rendered decrepid and miserable for life, by 
the proionged confinement, drudgery, and ill treat- 
ment to which they are exposed. These repre- 
sentations of the ruinous effects of what has been 
called white slavery, after being circulated in 
speeches, tracts, petitions, and dissertations, were 
at length embodied in Mr. Sadler’s famous fac- 
tory report, which, we believe, contains more 
false statements, and exaggerated and fallacious 
representations, than any other document of the 
kind ever laid before the legislature. The dis- 
cussions to which this report, and the proposal 
that grew out of it, for limiting factory labour to 
ten hours a day, gave rise, induced government 
10 appoint a commission to enquire on the spot 
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into the actual condition of the labourers, and 
especially the children employed in factories 
This commission collected a great deal of valua- 
ble and authentic information; and much light 
has since been thrown on the question of factor 

labour. We do not say, as Dr. Ure does, that the 
statements and representations as to its pernicious 
influence, have been proved to be wholly destitute 
of foundation; but we believe, with Mr. Baines 
that they have been grossly exaggerated. That 
abuses have existed in some factories, is certain ; 
but these have been rare instances ; and, speaking 
generally, factory weork-people, including non- 
adults, are as healthy and contented as any class 
of the community obliged to earn their bread in 
the sweat of their brow. 

We do not, however, know that we should ob- 
ject to the total exclusion of children, from nine 
to thirteen years of age, from factories, provided 
we had any reasonable security that they would 
be moderately well attended to and instructed at 
home. But no such security is to be looked for. 
The parents of such children frequently want the 
ability, oftener the opportunity, and sometimes 
the wish, to keep them at home in any thing like 
a decent condition ;—to provide them with in- 
struction, or to impress on them the importance 
of habits of cleanliness, sobriety, and industry. 
Were they turned out of the factories, few onl 
either go to the country or to school. Four fifths 
of them would be thrown loose upon the streets, 
to acquire a taste for idleness, and to be early 
initiated in the vicious practices prevalent amongst 
|the dregs of the populace, in Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, and other great towns. Whatever 
|}may be the state of society in these towns, we 
| hesitate not to say, that it would have been ten 
|times worse but for the factories. They have 
| been their best and most important academies. 
| Besides taking the children out of harm’s way, 
| they have imbued them with regular, orderly, and 
industrious habits. Their earnings are consider- 
jable, and are a material assistance to their pa- 
rents; at the same time that they make them 
perform their tasks with a zeal and alacrity that is 
rarely manifested by apprentices serving without 
pay, merely that they may learn some art, trade, 
or mystery. Many factories have also day schools, 
or Sunday schools, or both, attached to them, 
which the children attend. But, independently 
of this, the training they undergo in factories is 
of inestimable value, and is not more conducive 
to their own interests than to those of the public. 

We subjoin some conclusive extracts as to the 
state of the adult and non-adult work-people em- 
ployed in factories, from the valuable report of 
Mr. Tufnell, one of the commissioners who tra- 
veled in Lancashire. 





“ Of all the common prejudices that exist with respect 
to factory labour, there is none more unfounded than 
that which ascribes to it excessive tedium and irksome- 
ness above other occupatiens, owing to its being carried 
on in conjunction with the ‘unceasing motion of the 
steam-engine.’ In an establishment for spinning or 
weaving cotton, all the hard work is performed by the 
steam-engine, which leaves for the attendant no manual 
labour at all, and literally nothing to do in general, but at 
intervals to perform some delicate operation, such as join- 
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ing the threads that break, taking the cops off the spin- 
dies, &c. And it is so far from being true that the 
labour in a factory is incessant, because the motion of 
the steam-engine is incessant, that the fact is, that the 
jabour is not incessant on that very account, because it is 

rformed in conjunction with the steam-engine. Of all 
manufacturing employments, those ure by far the most 
irksome and incessant in which steam-engines are not 
employed ; and the way to prevent an employment being 
incessant is to introduce a steam-engine into it. And 
these remarks, strange as it may appear, apply peculiarly 
to the labour of children in cotton factories. _ Three 
fourths of the children so employed are engaged in piec- 
ing at the mules, which, when they have receded a fuot 
and a half or two feet from the frame, leave nothing to 
be done,—not even attention is required either from spin- 
ner or piecer, but both stand idle for a time, which, if the 
spinning is fine, lasts in general three fourths ofa minute 
or more. Consequently, in these establishments, if a 
child remains twelve hours a day, for nine hours he per- 
forms no actual labour. A spinner told me that during 
these intervals he had read through several books. The 
scavengers, who have been said to be ‘constantly in a 
state of grief, always in terror, and every moment they 
have to spare stretched all their length upon the floor in 
astate of perspiration,’ I have seen idle for four minutes 
at a time, and certainly could not find that they ever dis- 
played any symptoms of the condition described in this 
extract from the report of the factory committee. 


“The objections urged against the factory system, 
from its collecting a large number of persons together 
under one roof, are equally unfounded. In truth, so com- 
pletely erroneous is this notion, that the complaint ought 
to be just the reverse, that there are not enough large 
factories, and too many small ones. I invariably found, 
that the large factories were those in which the health, 
general comfort, and convenience of the workmen were 
most attended to, and where they were the best off in 
every respect. And it would be an extraordinary circum- 
stance if it were not so. When a large body of work- 
men are collected together under one employer, he is en- 
abled to allow thein many indulgences, at a comparatively 
small expense, but which would cause a serious outlay to 
the proprietor of a small establishment. It is the interest 
of a master manufacturer to do all that lies in his power 
to accommodate his men, as he thereby is enabled to 
attract the best workmen into his employ, owing to the 
good repute which his factory will bear among them; 
therefore, a large establishment is certain to be best re- 
gulated, as it can be most cheaply well regulated. Ac- 
cordingly, the greatest mills I always found to be the 
cleanest, the inachinery most securely fenced off, and the 
hands of the neatest and most respectable appearance. 
In Messrs. Birley and Kirk’s mill, the largest in Man- 
chester, the workmen are allowed as much hot water as 
they please, at tea time, without charge, and persons are 
employed to take it to them. In Messrs. Strutt’s mill, at 
Belper, each hand is allowed a pint of good tea or coffee, 
with sugar and milk, for one half penny, and medical 
assistance gratis; a dancing room is also found for them 
in this establishment. It could never answer to put up a 
copper to heat water for twenty or thirty persons, nor 
could tea or coffee be sold at this price unless 4 large 
number were supplied with it. Mr. Ashton can afford to 
pay for all the surgical assistance that is yearly required 
by his 1173 workmen, as he can contract for it at six 
guineas a year ; did he employ only a twelfth part of that 
number he assuredly could not get a surgeon to take the 
contract at a twelfth part of six guineas. Mr. Bott un- 
dertakes to attend to all the ailments of the operatives in 
Messrs. Lichfield’s mills, on payment of a half penny 
each weekly ; he certainly would refuse to attend twenty 
persons for eighteen pence a week.” 
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The notion so generally entertained that factory 
labour is unfavourable to health and longevity, has 
been completely disproved. Mr. Rickards, the 
well informed inspector for the Lancashire district, 
states the result of his enquiries, and of those of 
the surgeons having the charge of factories, to be, 
that “factory labour is decidedly not injurious 
to health or longevity, compared with other em- 
ployments.” 

The stories as to the vicious morals and profli- 
gacy of the persons employed in factories, have 
also been shown to be without any real founda- 
tion whatever. The rectors of St. John’s and St. 
Paul’s, Manchester, the chaplain of the Manches- 
ter jail, and various dissenting clergymen inti- 
mately acquainted with the factory population, 
were closely examined by Mr. Tufnell as to this 
point; and their evidence goes to show, that the 
morals of the persons engaged in mills are quite 
as good as those of any other class of people, and 
that they have been materially improved—by 
means of Sunday schools and scherwiee—desing 
the last twelve years. 

But, notwithstaading what has now been stated, 
we incline to think that the legislature did right 
in prohibiting altogether the employment of chil- 
dren in mills under nine years of age. The limit- 
ation of the hours of work in factories, is, how- 
ever, a matter of great nicety and difficulty ; and, 
perhaps, it would be better to arm the inspectors 
with powers for the prevention of abuse, than to 
interfere in any other way. It has in most in- 
stances been found quite impracticable to act on 
the clauses in the late act as to education; and 
the plan for having relays of children has also, for 
the most part, failed. The less, generally speak- 
ing, the cotton trade is tampered with, the better. 
It is not indebted for any part of its rise to legis- 
lative encouragement or protection, and we hope 
no one may ever be able truly to affirm, that when 
the legislature did interfere, its progress was 
retarded. 

The wages of the adults engaged in factories 
are in general high, many of them earning from 
3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. a day, and some more. Employ- 
ment in factories is also remarkably steady, not 
depending, like work carried on out of doors, on 
the state of the weather or other uncertain contin- 
gences, but is carried on almost without interrup- 
tion. Hence the superior condition of factory 
work people. Such of them as are provident are 
in decidedly comfortable circumstances. Their 
money wages have somewhat declined since the 
peace; but they have not declined to any thing 
like the degree that the prices of bread, beef, 
clothes, and almost every necessary and desirable 
aiticle, have fallen; so that the manufacturing 
part of the population possess at this moment a 
greater command over the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, and are in decidedly more com- 
fortable circumstances, than they have ever been 
at any former period of our history. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable, as 
well as original, information, contained in the re- 
ports of the factory commissioners, is embodied 
in that furnished by Mr. Cowell, and ia the tables 
which accompany it. Every one at all familiar 
with the history of our factory system must be 











aware, that every now and then statements are 
put forth of the injury done the work-people by 
the introduction of improved machinery: and 
statements without number have been published, 
contrasting the nearly stationary amount of their 
wages with the vast increase in the quantity of 
work they have to perform. Mr. Cowell has 
shown the fallacy of these representations ; and 
has proved, by a careful and elaborate deduction, 
that neither has been nor can be impeached, that 
improvements in machinery invariably increase, 
at one and the same lime, the profits of the mill 
owner and the wages of the workmen. This 
might have been established on general grounds, 
but Mr. Cowell, whose diligence cannot be too 
highly commended, has proved, by comparing 
and carefully digesting returns, obtained from 151 
mills, employing 48,645 work-people, that such is 
in all cases the immediate effect of improve- 
ments. 

Spinners are paid according to a fixed scale of 
prices, depending on the work done, and which 
decreases when the quantity of yarn they produce 
in equal spaces of time is increased. But the 
ratio of the decrease of price is less than that of 
the increase of work ; so that when a workman is 
able, by the assistance of improved machinery, to 
produce, in a given time, a third or a half more 
yarn than previously, his wages do not fall a third 
or a half, but in some less proportion ; so that he, 
as well as his master, reaps a direct and imme- 
diate advantage from the improvement of the ma- 
chinery ; while, owing to the fall that takes place 
in the price of the manufactured article, the de- 
mand for it is extended, and the manufacture kept 
on the increase. We shall give an example of 
this. 

In 1833, Mr. Cowell tells us, a spinner could 
produce in two fine spinning mil!s in Manchester 
16 pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 hanks to 
the pound, from mules carrying from 300 te 324 
spindles, working 69 hours a week—the quantity 
that he turned off in 69 hours more frequently ex- 
ceeding 16 pounds than falling short of it. Now, 
according to the list of prices, the spinner who 
produces 16 pounds of yarn of No. 200 on mules 
of the power of from 300 to 324 spindles, is paid 
3s. 6d. per pound. This gives 54s. for his gross 
receipts, out of which he had to pay 13s. for 
assistants, leaving 41s. for his net earnings. But 
the power of the mules has since been doubled— 
that is, they now carry 648 spindles instead of 
from 300 to 324, and the same spinner produces 
32 pounds of yarn of the fineness of 200 hanks to 
the pound in 69 hours: for this he is paid at the 
rate of 2s. 5d. per pound (instead of 3s. 6d.) His 
gross receipts are, therefore, immediately raised 
to 77s. 4d. (32 xX 2s. 5d.) He now, however, re- 
quires five assistants to help him, and averaging 
their cost at 5s. each, their labour will cost him 
25s., or, to avoid all cavil, say 27s., which, being 
deducted from his gross receipts, leaves 50s. 4d. 
for his nett wages—that is, 9s. 4d. more than he 
received when he only produced half the yarn. 
(Supplemental Factory Report, D. 1.) 

It may be said, perhaps, that even in this in- 
stance the spinner “does more work, for less 
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is not the fact. The machine he is employed to 
superintend does more work, in the same time. 
than it did before ; while the labour of the spinner 
remains the same, or is perhaps lessened. And 
yet, merely because he is employed to attend a 
more powerful and efficient machine, he gets 9s 
id. a week, or nearly 1s. 7d. a day, of additional 
wages. Now, this principle holds universally — 
and Mr. Cowell was, therefore, justified in a rm- 
ing, that “a spinner earns a shilling, a pound, or 
a hundred pounds, in less time at present, than he 
could have done ten mp ago, and with the same 
or less labour ; that this enhancement of his earn- 
ings has been owing to improvements of machine- 
ry; that the progress of improvements will pro- 
gressively advance his earnings still higher, and 
at the same time enable a greater number of in- 
dividuals to profit by the enhanced rate, than 
actually profit by the present rate. J assert that 
every improvement of cotton machinery, in every 
department of cotton working, has hitherto had the 
effect of enabling ‘an operative’ (speaking gener- 
ally of every one, in every department whatever) 
to earn a greater net amount of money, in any 
given time, than he would have done had the 
improvement not taken place.” 

Mr. Cowell successfully employs this important 
principle to explain the extraordinary discrepan- 
cies that occur in the average rate of earnings in 
different mills in Manchester and its vicinity. It 
is obvious, indeed, that without knowing the quan- 
tity of work done, or of yarn turned off in different 
mills, the earnings of those engaged in them can- 
not be compared—in mills, too, where the finest 
and best machinery is employed, the proportion of 
non-adults, or of unskilled labour, is the largest. 

In the same way, Mr. Cowell has shown the 
nugatory nature of the statements laid before the 
factory commissioners, as to the cheapness of 
foreign compared with English labour. It may 
be true that a workmen earns 30s. or 40s. in a 
given time, in a mill in Manchester, and only 15s. 
or 20s. in the same time in a mill in France or 
Prussia. But what has this to do with the cost of 
labour? Arthur Young said that a labourer in 
Essex was cheaper at 2s. 6d. a day, than a labourer 
in Tipperary at 5d. Without knowing the quan- 
tity of work done in the mills of which we know 
the earnings of the workmen, we have no ground 
whatever for affirming that the labour performed 
by the one who gets the least money is really the 
cheapest. 

But, if we knew this, we have not the slightest 
doubt that the stories about the greater cheapness 
of labour on the continent would be found to be 
about as authentic as fairy tales. Mr. Edwin 
Rose, who had been practically employed as an 
operative engineer in different factories in France 
and Germany, on being examined by Mr. Cowell, 
stated distinctly, that it took twice the number of 
hands to perform most kinds of factory work in 
France, Switzerland, &c., that it did in England; 
and that wages there, if estumated by the = 
standard good for any thing,—that is, by the wor: 

done,—were higher than in England! We have 
no doubt that this is the truth, and nothing more. 
As few of the circumstances to which we are 





wages,” than before the improvement. But such 
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gs yet to be enjoyed in any thing like an equal 
extent, by any other nation, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that we shall long preserve our ascenden- 
ey in them. The rapid progress of population 
and civilisation in the new world, and the free 
access now afforded to the varivus markets of 
Asia and of the eastern islands, warrant the be- 
lief, that the demand for manufactured goods is 
destined to be, in the course of a few years, very 

reatly augmented ; and that it will go on increas- 
ing for an indefinite period. Provided, therefore, 
that nothing occur to interrupt the public tran- 
quillity at home, to impair the feeling of security, 
or to interfere with that credit system so essential 
to our prosperity, it is difficult to see, having so 
decidedly the start of other nations, why we 
should not preserve our vantage ground, or shoot 
still farther ahead. The combinations, and, in 
several instances, the dictatorial and violent pro- 
ceedings of the workmen, have been the most 
serious evil with which the manufacturers have 
had recently to contend. Happily, however, the 
ingenuity of our machine makers has done much 
to obviate this inconvenience ; many important 
processes that could not, a few years ago, be 
carried on, except by the agency of skilled work- 
men, being now adie Bede by machines, that may 
be waited on by non-adults and unskilled persons. 
Combinations are, in fact, one of the most power- 
ful incentives to invention. The self-acting mule 
of Messrs. Sharpe and Roberts, of Manchester,— 
one of the most ingenious and useful pieces of 
mechanism ever contrived—may be said to owe 
its existence wholly to the “turn outs” and com- 
binations of the spinners. It may, indeed, be 
safely affirmed, that all combinations, without so 
much as a single exception, have terminated un- 
favourably for those engaged in them; though 
they have frequently been beneficial to others. It 
is in fact hardly possible that it should be other- 
wise. Evenif the workmen engaged in a combi- 
nation succeeded, in the first instance, in carrying 
their point, their success, owing to the sense of 
insecurity, and the consequent indisposition to 
vest fresh capital in the business, it would be sure 
to generate, would be most destructive of their 
real interests. It is folly to suppose that these 
can be advanced separately from the interests of 
the masters. The prosperity of the workmen 
must, it is obvious, always depend upon, and be 
identified with the prosperity of those by whom 
they are employed. Experience, we believe, has 
already done a good deal to satisfy the workmen 
of the correctness of what has now been stated ; 
and as they become better aware of their real 
interests, the pernicious influence of combinations 
may be expected to decline. 

Mr. Baines’s work discovers much laborious 
research, and is both interesting and valuable. 
With the exception of Smith’s “Memoirs of 
Wool,” published so far back as 1747, it is the 
only work that gives a clear and copious account 
of the rise, progress, and actual condition of any 
of the great branches of industry carried on in the 
kingdom. Besides being of much interest in an 
economical point of view, the history of the Bri- 
tish cotton manufacture exhibits a combination of 
invention, sagacity, and enterprise, unequaled in 
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the history of industry. Owing to the difficulty 
of acquiring accurate information, it is possible 
that Mr. Baines may be mistaken on some points, 
and imperfectly informed as to others; but, speak- 
ing generally, the work appears to be worthy of 
the subject. 

We have on different occasions (No. 91, Art. 
Ist; No. 117, Art. 3d, &c.), given our readers a 
sketch of the more important steps in the progress 
of the British cotton manufacture. We were not, 
however, aware, till the publication by Mr. Baines, 
of a sketch of the present work in the history of 
Lancashire, that spinning by rollers revolving 
with different degrees of velocity, had been at- 
tempted previously to the period when the disco- 
very was promulgated by Sir Richard Arkwright, 
in 1769. But in the sketch referred to, and in the 
present work, Mr. Baines has shown that the 
merit of this great invention is incontestibly due 
to Mr. John Wyatt, who took out, in the name of 
Mr. Lewis Paul, a patent, in which the process of 
spinning by rollers is distinctly described; so 
early as 1738, or thirty-one years before Ark- 
wright’s patent. It appears from the reference in 
the case printed by Sir Richard Arkwright, in 
1782, that he was aware that attempts had been 
made in the reign of George II. to spin by ma- 
chinery ; but it is uncertain whether he was 
acquainted with their nature, or had seen the 
patent in question. Undoubtedly, however, the 
presumption is, that he had seen it; and if so, he 
cannot be regarded as the inventor of the spin- 
ning-frame. But, notwithstanding this deduction 
from his extraordinary merits, enough will still 
remain to justify the claims of Arkwright to the 
respect and gratitude of mankind. In the hands 
of Wyatt, the invention, how ingenious soever, 
was of no use, and all traces of it seem to have 
been lost. If Arkwright did not invent it a second 
time, he did what was equally important,—he 
made it available in practice, and showed how it 
might be rendered the most prolific source of indi- 
vidual and public wealth. 

We subjoin from Mr. Baines’s work an esti- 
mate of the extent and value of the British cotton 
manufacture in 1833, 
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Cotton wool imported, - - Ibs. 303,656,837 
Consumed in the manufacture, Ibs. 282,675,200 
Yarn spun (deducting 14 oz. per Ib. 
for loss), - : © Ibs. 256,174,400 
Number of hanks spun (averaging 
40 to the lb.) - : - hanks, 10,246,976,000 
Length of yarn spun (840 yards to 
the hank), - : - miles, 4,890,602,182 
Value of the cotton wool consumed, 
at 7d. per lb. - : : L.8,244,693 
Value of the cotton exports — 
Goods, L.13,754,992 
Yarn, 4,704,008 
L.18,459,000 
Value of cotton manufac- 
turesconsumedathome, 12,879,603 
Total value of the manu- 
facture, - : : 31,338,693 
Capital employed in the 
manufacture, - - 34,000,000 











Quantity of cotton goods 
exported (in 1832)— 
White or plain cottons, 
yards, 259,493,096 
Printed or dyed cottons, 201,552,407 





yds. 461,045,503 








Number of persons sup- 
ported by the manufac- 


ture, - : : 1,500,000 
Number of operatives in 
the spinning and weav- 
ing factories, In England, 200,000 
In Scotland, 32,000 
In Ireland, 5,000 
——- 237,000 
Wages earned by the fac- 
tory operatives, : L.6,044,000 


Power moving the fac- 
tories : - Steam, 33,000 horses 
Water, 11,000 


—Horse pr. 41,000 


Number of spindles, : . . ° 9,333,000 
Number of power-looms, ‘ . ° 100,000 
Number of hand-loom weavers, . : 250,000 
Wages earned by do. ° ° ° L.4,375,000 


We believe this statement is nearly accurate ; 
but though it should be a little exaggerated in 
some points, it will soon be the other way, as the 
manufacture is at present increasing, with an 
almost unexampled rapidity. Altogether, it is an 
all but miraculous creation; and, as Mr. Baines 
has justly remarked, what enhances our astonish- 
ment is, that so vast a manufacture should owe 
its rise to the transcendent genius and sagacity of 
a few obscure mechanics, and have attained its 
present perfection and extension in little more 
than half a century. 





From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
AN ATTEMPT TO ASCEND CHIMBORAZO, 
MADE ON THE 16TH DECEMBER 1831. BY J. B. BOoUS- 
SINGAULT. 
(IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT.) 
After ten years’ uninterrupted labour, I realised the | 
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that awakens in the traveller a certain feeling of sadness 
owing doubtless to the circumstance that, in order to 
reach them, the most picturesque scenes are traversed 
and also to regret at exchanging the climate of the tro. 
pics for that of the north. 

From my dwelling [ looked out on Capac-uru, Typ. 
guragua, Cubille, Carguairazo, and finally towards the 
north on Chimborazo; I saw also several other celebrated 
mountains of the Paramos, and which, though not 
covered with perpetual snow, are not the less interesting 
to the geologist. 

The mighty amphitheatre of snow which bounds on 
all sides the horizon of Rio-Bamba, presents incessantly 
subjects for observations of the most varied description, 
It is singular to watch the varying aspect of these gla- 
ciers at different hours of the day, to see how their ap- 
parent height is, by the action of atmospheric refraction, 
perpetually changing. With what interest does not one 
contemplate the display, in so small a space, of all the 
chief meteorological phenomena. Here one of those 
immense broad clouds, which were by Saussure so well 
named patasitical clouds (Schmarotzerwolken), begins 
to attach itself to the middle portion of a trachyte cone; 
it adheres firmly to it, and is not at all affected by the 
wind, however strong it may be. Soon a flash of light- 
ning darts from the centre of this mass of vapour ; hail, 
mixed with rain, descends on the foot of the mountain, 
while its snowy summit, which the storm cannot reach, 
is brilliantly illuminated by the sun. At a greater dis- 
tance, rises a summit of bright shining ice; its outline is 
delineated with sharpness on the blue heaven, and all 
| the peculiarities of its form are distinctly visible. The 
| atmosphere is of remarkable purity, nevertheless the 
snowy summit becomes covered by a cloud. The cloud 
| seems to come from the interior of the mountain,—one 
= almost believe he sees smoke ascending; a little 
| 





later this cloud is nothing more than a thin vapour, and 
then is entirely dissipated. But not long afterwards it 
again appears, merely once more to vanish. This in- 
termitting formation of clouds is a very frequent occur- 
rence on the summits of snowy mountains. It is to be 
seen more particularly in fine weather, and always some 
hours after the culmination of the sun. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the glaciers may be compared to condensers 


. = ° , r | ° ~ e ° ° 
project of my youth which led me to the New World. | which project upwards into higher regions of the atmos- 


The height of the barometer at the level of the sea be- 
tween the tropics was ascertained in the harbour of | 


phere, in order by cooling to dry the atmosphere, and 
restore to the surface of the earth the water which the 


Guayra, the geographical positions of the capitals of | atmosphere contained in the form of vapour. 


Venezuela and New Grenada were determined, and 
numerous measurements had afforded us information in 
regard to the heights of the Cordilleras. I had collected 
the most accurate information regarding the geological 
positions of the gold and platinum of Antioquia and 
Choco, I had established my laboratory successively on 
the various craters of the equatorial regions, and had 
been so fortunate as to carry my investigation of the de- 
grees of temperature in the intertropical Andes, to the 
immense height of 5500 metres. 

I was at Rio-Bamba recruiting myself, after my first 
expedition to Cotopaxi and Tunguragua. I wished to 
give up my investigations, and, as it were, satiate myself 
with the contemplation of those majestic glories which 
had so often inspired me with a zeal for science, and to 
which I was now about to bid an eternal farewell. 

Rio-Bamba is perhaps the most extraordinary diorama 
in the world. The town presents no objects of interest ; 
it is placed on one of those arid plateaus which are so 
common in the Andes; and all of which, on account of 
their great elevation, have a peculiarly wintry aspect, 








The plateaus, surrounded by glaciers, present a me- 
lancholy appearance, when a continued wind carries 
thither moist air from warm regions. The mountains 
are obscured from view; and a bank of clouds, which 
seems to touch the earth, covers the horizon. The day 
is cold and moist, for this mass of vapour is almost im- 
penetrable to the rays of the sun. A long twilight takes 
place, the only one known under the tropics ; for in the 
equatorial zone the night follows the day so suddenly 
that one would be inclined to believe that the sun was 
extinguished at its setting. 

I could not better terminate my investigations on the 
trachyte of the Cordilleras than by a particular examina- 
tion of Chimborazo. ‘To pursue this object, it was only 
necessary, it is true, to approach the foot of the moun- 
tain; but the hope of obtaining the mean temperature of 
a very high station, induced me to attempt the ascent, 
and though my hope was not fulfilled, yet I trust the 
expedition will not be without its use for science. I 
mention here the causes which led me to ascend Chim- 
horazo, because I must severely blame the perilous 
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attempt when it is not undertaken in the cause of science. 
Thus to me it appears that Saussure is the only one who 
has reached the summit of Mont Blanc, notwithstanding 
that since the time of that distinguished traveller the 
mountain has been more than once ascended. To his 
imitators we have no thanks to render, for they have 
taught us nothing worth the risk of such a journey. 

My friend Colonel Hall, who had already accompanied 
me to Antisana and Cotapaxi, wished to join me on my 
present journey, in order to complete the extensive in- 
formation he possessed regarding the province of Quito, 
and to prosecute his investigations on the geography of 
— . oe ; 

From Rio-Bamba are seen two extremities of Chim- 
porazo of very different inclinations. One, towards Are- 
nal, is very steep, and presents pinnacles of trachyte 
projecting from the ice. The other, which is directed to 
the district called Chillapullu, not far from Mocha, is, on 
the contrary, by no means steep, but of considerable 
extent. After we had examined the mountain from all 
sides, we determined to attempt the ascent by the last 
mentioned acclivity. 

On the 14th December, 1831, we took up our quar- 
ters for the night at the farm of Chimborazo; we were 
go fortunate as to find some straw for a bed, and a sheep’s 
skin as a protection against the cold. The farm stands 
at a height of 3800 metres ; the nights are cool, and the 
place rendered more disagreeable by the scarcity of wood. 
We were already in the region of the grasses, (pajo- 
nales,) which is traversed before the limit of perpetual 
snow is reached. Here trees cease. 

On the 15th, at seven o’clock a. m., we commenced 
our journey, guided by an Indian from the farm. In 
general the Indians of the plateaus are very bad 
guides, for, as they seldom ascend beyond the snow 
limit, they know very imperfectly the routes which lead 
to the ridges of the glaciers. We ascended along a 
stream which, enclosed between two walls of trachyte, 
receives its water from the glacier. But we soon left 
this ravine in order to direct our steps towards Mocha, 
along the foot of Chimborazo. We ascended very gradu- 
ally. Our mules had a fatiguing difficult march amongst 
the heaps of blocks at the foot of the mountain. The 
acclivity became very steep, the ground insecure, and 
the mules paused for some time at almost every step; 
they no longer obeyed the spur; they breathed quicker 
and kicked. We were then exactly at the height of Mont 
Blanc, for the barometer indicated a height of 4808 
above the sea.* 

After we had covered our faces with a mask of gauze 
to protect us from the misfortunes we suflered in Anti- 
sana, we clambered up a ridge which terminated in a 
very high point of the glacier. It was mid-day. We 
ascended slowly, and in proportion as we got deeper in 
the snow, the difficulty of breathing while walking be- 
came more sensible. We recovered ourselves easily, 
however, by standing still every eight or ten paces, but 
never sitting down. I think that I have remarked that 
at the same height the breathing is more impeded on the 
snow than on the rocks. I shall afterwards endeavour 
to explain this. 

We soon reached a black rock, which was elevated 
above the ridge upon which we advanced. We still 
continued to ascend for a time, bat not without great 
fatigue, caused by the slight consistence of the snow, 
which continually gave way under us, and in which we 
often sank to the knees. Notwithstanding all our ex- 





* Mont Blanc is 15,666 English feet high. 
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ertions, we were soon convinced of the impossibility of 
advancing farther; for beyond the black rock the move- 
able mass had a depth of more than four feet. We 
placed ourselves on a bloek of trachyte, which resembled 
an island in the midst of a sea of snow. We were ata 
height of 5115 metres. The temperature of the air was 
2°.9 cent. It was half past twelve o’clock. After all 
our fatigues, we had only attained a height of 307 me 

tres above where we commenced our first journey. At 
this point I filled a flask with snow, in order to examine 
chemically the air contained in its pores, and of this I 
shall afterwards speak. 

In a few minutes we had returned to the place where 
we had left our mules. I employed a few minutes in 
examining geologically this part of the mountain, and 
collecting a series of the rocks. Athalf past three o’clock 
we commenced our journey downward, and arrived at 
our farm at six o’clock. 

The weather had been delightful. Chimborazo had 
never appeared to us so majestic; and after our fruitless 
journey we could not contemplate it without regret. We 
now resolved to attempt the ascent from the steepest 
side, that is, the side towards Arenal. We knew that it 
was on that side that Humboldt had ascended. The 
limit had been pointed out to us from Rio-Bamba to 
which he had reached; but we found it impossible to 
obtain exact information as to the route he had pursued. 
The Indians who had accompanied this intrepid traveller 
were dead. 

Next morning at seven o’clock we proceeded towards 
Arenal. The sky was remarkably clear. To the east 
we saw the celebrated volcano of Sangay, which lies in 
the province of Macas, and which La Condamine had 
seen in a state of constant eruption. As we advanced, 
the ground became distinctly more elevated. In general, 
the trachytic plateaus at the foot of the isolated peaks, 
with which the Andes are as it were sown, rise gradually 
to the foot of these mountains. Numerous and deep 
clef s, which furrow these plateaus, seem all to be di- 
rected to one common point, and they become narrow in 
proportion as they are more distant from this centre, 
One cannot describe them better than by comparing them 
to a cracked glass (verre etoilé). 

At two o’clock we halted, in order to breakfast, under 
the shadow of an enormous block of trachyte, to which 
we gave the name of Pedro del Almuerzo. Here I 
made a barometrical observation, as I hoped to make an- 
other at four o’clock, and so learn the daily barometrical 
variation. This station is at a height of 4325 metres, 
We passed the snow limit, sitting on our mules. When 
we dismounted, we were at a height of 4945 metres. 
The surface was now quite impassable for mules. Be- 
sides, these animals endeavoured to make us sensible of 
their fatigue with a truly remarkable instinct; the ears, 
which are generally erect, were now turned downwards, 
and during the numerous pauses they made for the pur- 
pose of breathing, they did not cease looking on the 
plain beneath. Probably few riders have reached so 
great a height, but several years’ instructions in riding 
on the Andes are necessary, in order to enable one to 
arrive at the insecure surface beyond the snow limits. 

After an examination of the locality in which we were, 
we saw that in order to ascend to the ridge which leads 
to the summit of Chimborazo, it would be necessary to 
clamber up an unusually steep acclivity before us. It 
consisted chiefly of blocks of rock of all dimensions, 
heaped on one another. Here and there these fragments 
of trachyte were covered with more or less extensive 





surfaces of ice, and at several points it could be perceived 











that the rocky debris rested on hardened snow. These 
masses, therefore, owed their origin to recent fallings 
down of the rock which had taken place in the upper 
part of the mountain. ‘These descents of rocky masses 
occur frequently, and take place in the midst of the gla- 
ciers of the Cordilleras, so that one might almost doubt 
whether the avalanches consisted more of stone or of 
snow. 

It was a quarter from eleven when we dismounted 
from our mules. So long as we walked over rocks, we 
experienced no great difficulty. We ascended as if it 
were on a bad ladder; and the most troublesome part of 
our labour was the continued care with which it was 
necessary to select the stones upon which we could with 
safety place our feet. Every six or eight paces we paused 
to breathe, without, however, sitting down. Sometimes 
I employed the time afforded by the delay in collecting 
rocks for my geognostical collection, But whenever we 
reached the snow, the heat of the sun became oppressive, 
breathing difficult, and, consequently, resting more fre- 
quently necessary. 

At a quarter before twelve we traversed obliquely an 
extensive field of ice, in which, for the sake of security, 
it was necessary to make steps. This portion of our 
journey was not without danger; a slide would have 
cost us our lives. We now once more stepped on frag- 
ments of trachyte—hard ground for us—and on which 
we ascended somewhat more rapidly. We walked one 
behind the other, first myself, then Colonel Hall, and 
last my negro, who followed exactly in our footsteps, so 
that the instruments entrusted to his care might run no 
risk. We preserved perfect silence during our march, 
for experience had taught me that at such a height no- 
thing is more hurtful than a continued conversation ; and 
when we exchanged a few words during a halt, it was in 
a low tone of voice. It is chiefly to this foresight that I 
attribute the good health which I have invariably enjoyed 
during all my ascents to volcanos. I impressed, in a 
despotic manner, this salutary precaution on my com- 
panions. An Indian who neglected this advice on An- 
tisana, by calling with all his force to Colonel Hall, who 
had lost the proper path while passing through a cloud, 
was in consequence attacked by giddiness and hemor- 
rhage. 

We soon attained the ridge along which we were to 
ascend. It was not the same we had seen from a dis- 
tance. There was indeed little snow on it, but it 
presented acclivities which were ascended with great 
difficulty. Great exertions were necessary, and leaping 
is difficult in these regions. 

We at length reached the foot of a steep wall of tra- 
chyte, several hundred metres in height. It was a mo- 
ment of discouragement when the barometer informed 
us that we had only attained the height of 5680 metres. 
This was little for us, for it was not even the height to 
which we had arrived on Cotopaxi. Besides, Humboldt 
had ascended to a greater elevation, and we wished at 
least to reach the station where that learned traveller 
stopped. Those who ascend mountains are always much 
inclined to sit down after meeting with discouragement, 
and we placed ourselves on the station of the Petia colo- 
rado (the red rock). It was the first repose we had 
enjoyed. We all suffered from excessive thirst, and in 
order to satisfy it, our first occupation was to suck frag- 
ments of ice. 

It was a quarter from one, and we experienced consi- 
derable cold. The thermometer had fallen to 0°4 cent. 
We were enveloped in a cloud. The hair-hygrometer 
indicated 91°5; and, after the cloud was dispersed, it 
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remained at 84°. Such a degree of moisture, at so great 
a height, might appear remarkable ; but I have often re. 
marked the same thing on the Andes, and it seems to be 
quite capable of explanation. 

During the day, the surface of the snow is generally 
moist; the rock of Péiia Colorada, for example, was 
quite wet; the air immediately round the glacier Inight 
therefore be saturated with moisture. On Mont Blane, 
Saussure saw his hygrometer stand at between 50° and 
51°, while the temperature varied from 0°5 to 2°3 R. 
It is not rare, even at the surface of the sea, to meet 
with a similar hygrometrical condition of the air. In the 
Cordilleras, there are great drynesses on the plateaus of 
2000 or 3500 metres in height. At Quito and Santa 
Fé de Bagota, as I have mentioned in another memoir,* 
the hygrometer has been observed to fall to 26°, 

The misfortunes which have befallen people who visit. 
ed glaciers, and especially the frequent deep cracks of 
the skin of the face, cannot, therefore, in my opinion, 
be produced by the extreme dryness of the air. These 
injuries seem to me, at least chiefly, caused by the too 
strong light; since, in order to preserve the face from al} 
rents, it is merely necessary to cover it with a simple 
piece of coloured crape,—a substance so open in its tex. 
ture cannot, it is evident, protect the skin from the air 
but it is sufficient to moderate the intensity of the light 
to which one is exposed when the sun shines on the sur. 
face of the snow. I have been assured that it is suff. 
cient to blacken the face, in order to prevent the disa. 
greeable effect of the light. I am so much the more 
inclined to believe this, as the negro who accompanied 
me to Antisana suffered, it is true, like myself, a violent 
inflammation of the eyes, from neglecting to wear a veil, 
but his face was not at all affected, while mine was quite 
disfigured. 

When the cloud by which we were surrounded disap- 
peared, we examined our halting-place. Looking towards 
the red rock, we had on our right hand a frightful preci. 
pice, and on our left, towards Arenal, we observed a 
projecting rock, which resembled a “ Belvedere.” It 
was important to go there, in order to ascertain if it 
were possible to go round the red rock, and, at the same 
time, if we could ascend higher. The approach to this 
« Belvedere” was dangerous, but I reached it with my 
two companions. I now perceived that if we were able 
to climb up a very steep surface of snow, which was on 
one side of the red rock, in the opposite direction from 
the point at which we first arrived, we should be able to 
attuin a much more considerable elevation. In order to 
form a somewhat correct idea of the topography of Chim- 
borazo, let the reader imagine an enormous mass of rock 
supported on all sides by buttresses. These buttresses 
are the ridges which seem to extend from the plain to 
the immense block, in order to support it. 

Before commencing this dangerous expedition, I or- 
dered the negro to examine the snow. It was of suitable 
consistence. Hall and the negro advanced—I followed, 
when they stood firmly enough to be able to receive me; 
for, in order to join them again, it was necessary to slide 
down twenty-five feet on the ice. At the moment when 
we again commenced our march, a stone descended from 
the mountain above, and fell close to Colonel Hall. He 
stumbled and fell. I thought he was wounded, and was 
not satisfied till I saw him rise, and had looked with the 
glass at a fragment of the stone which had arrived so 
opportunely for examination. This unlucky fragment 





* Récherches sur la Cause qui produit le Goitre, &. 
Annal. de Chim. et de Phys. v. xlviii. p. 4]. 
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of trachyte was identical with that on which we had 
been walking. 

We advanced cautiously. To the right, we could halt 
at the rock; to the left, the abyss was frightful. Defore 

ing further, we endeavoured to make ourselves 
acquainted with the precipice. This is a precautionary 
measure amongst mountains, which should never be ne- 
jected when we arrive at a dangerous position. Saus- 
sure said this long ago, but it cannot be too often repeated. 
During my excursions in the Andes, I have always kept 
this rule in view. 

We now began, more than had previously been the 
case, to experience the effects of the rarefaction of the 
air. We were compelled to stand still every two or 
three steps, and often even to sit down for some seconds, 
But so soon as we had sat down we again rose up, for 
our suffering only lasted while we were in motion. 
Soon the snow assumed a character which rendered our 
progress, however slow, dangerous. The snow was soft, 
and was hardly three or four inches thick ; under it there 
was a very hard and very smooth ice. We were obliged 
to cut steps, in order to have a secure footing. The ne- 
gro went before to perform this work, but it exhausted 
him. As I was endeavouring to pass him, in order to 
relieve him, I slipped, but, fortunately, was vigorously 
supported by Hall and my negro. For an instant we 
three all stood in the greatest danger. This accident 
rendered us, for a short time, undecided; but we soon 
acquired fresh courage, and resolved to advance. The 
snow became more favourable, we exerted all our ener- 
gies, and at a quarter before four we arrived at the longed- 
for ridge. We found ourselves at the foot of a trachyte 
prism, whose upper surface, covered by a dome of snow, 
formed the summit of Chimborazo. 

The ridge, upon which we had ascended, was only a 
few feet in breadth. On all sides we were surrounded 
by precipices; round about us the most singular neigh- 
bourhood presented itself. The dark colour of the rock 
was contrasted, in the most remarkable manner, with the 
dazzling whiteness of the snow. Long icicles seemed 
to be suspended over our heads. One might have said 
that a splendid waterfall had been frozen. The weather 
was delightful; only in the west a few small clouds ap- 
peared. The air was perfectly still—the view boundless. 
Our situation was new, and afforded us the most lively 
satisfaction. 

We were at an absolute height of 6004 metres—the 
greatest elevation to which, I believe, man has hitherto 
attained on mountains. 

At two o'clock, the barometer stood at 371.1 lines (13 
inches 8.5 Lin. Fr.), the mercury being at 7°.8 cent. 
In the shade of a rock, the unattached thermometer 
stood also at 7°.8 cent. I sought, but in vain, for a cor- 
ner in which I might be able to ascertain the mean tem- 
perature of the station. One foot under the snow, the 
thermometer stood at 0° cent.; but this snow was ina 
melting state, so that it could not afford any other result. 

After a few instants’ repose, we had entirely recovered 
from our fatigues. None of us experienced the suffer- 
ings of which most persons complain during the ascent 
of mountains. ‘Three quarters of an hour after our arri- 
val, Colonel Hall’s pulse beat 106 times in a minute. 
We were thirsty ; we were evidently in a state of slight 
fever; but this was not at all troublesome. My friend 

was extravagantly lively, and his humour inexhaustible, 
while he was occupied in sketching our ice-hell, as he 
termed our neighbourhood. 

The voice of my companion was so much altered, 
that, under all other circumstances, it would have been 


impossible to recognise it. 'The feeble sound which the 
strokes of my hammer made, even when I struck the 
rocks with redoubled strength, astonished us exceedingly. 

The rarity of the air generally produces remarkable 
effects on persons who ascend high mountains. Saus- 
sure was indisposed at the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
had an inclination to faintishness; his guides, who were 
all natives of the Valley of Chamouny, were affected in 
the same manner. This indisposition increased when 
he moved, or when, while observing his instruments, he 
directed his attention to a particular object. The first 
Spaniards who attempted the ascent of the high moun- 
tains of America were, as D’Acosta reports, attacked by 
sickness and pain in the bowels. Bonguer had several 
hemorrhages, on the Cordilleras of Quito, and Zumstein 
suffered from the same cause on Monte Rosa. Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, during their ascent of Chimborazo, 
on the 23d June, 1802, felt a tendency to vomit, and the 
blood rushed from the lips and gums. In regard to our- 
selves, we experienced, it is true, so long as we ascended, 
a difficulty of breathing and unusual weakness; but we 
got free of this evil when we ceased moving. And 
when we sat down, we believed that we were in our 
usual state of health. Perhaps our insensibility to the 
action of rarefied air is to be ascribed to our long resi- 
dence in the high-lying towns of the Andes. When 
we have seen the activity exhibited in towns like Bogota, 
Micuipampa, Potosi, &c., which stand at a height of 
2600 to 4000 metres; when we have witnessed the 
strength and wonderful activity of the Torcadores, in 
bull-fights at Quito, which is at an elevation of 3000 
metres; when we have seen young and delicate females 
dance the whole night in places nearly as high as Mont 
Blanc, where the celebrated Saussure hardly retained 
streneth enough to observe his instruments, and where 
his robust mountaineers fainted when they attempted to 
dig a hole in the snow ; and, finally, when we remember 
that a celebrated battle, that of Pichincha, was fought 
nearly at the height of Monte Rosa,—it will, I believe, 
be agreed that man can become accustomed to breathe 
the rarefied air of the highest mountains. 

During all the excursions which I made in the Cordil- 
leras, the ascent to the same height over snow has been 
more oppressive than when it has been on naked rock. 
We suffered much more, when climbing up Cotopaxi, 
than during our ascent of Chimborazo. On Cotopaxi, 
we were constantly on snow. The Indians also of An- 
tisana assured us that they experienced an oppression 
(ahogo ), when they marched for a long time on surfaces 
of snow; and I confess that I am much inclined to attri- 
bute, at least partly, to this still unknown action of the 
snow, the disagreeable feelings experienced by Saussure 
and his companions, during their bivouac on Mont Blane, 
at the moderate height of 3888 metres. Bivouacs, even 
at the height of the towns of Calamarca and Potosi, are 
not attended by any disagreeable consequences.* On 
the mountains of Peru, in the Andes of Quito, travellers, 
and also the mules on which they ride, experience occa- 
sionally, and very suddenly, great difficulty in breathing ; 
it has been asserted, that mules have been seen to full 
down in a state of asphyxia. This does not always 
take place; and, in many instances, the occurrence of 
these symptoms seems unconnected with the effects of 
rarefied air. They have been remarked chiefly when 
there has been much snow on the mountains, and when 


* According to Mr. Pentland, Calamarca is placed at 
a height of 4141 metres, and the highest part of Potosi 





at 4166 metres, 











the weather was tranquil. This, perhaps, is the proper 
place to remark, that Saussure felt himself relieved from 
his uncomfortable sensations, when a gentle northeast 
wind began to blow. In America, the meteorological 
condition, which attacks the respiratory organs so severe- 
ly, is termed Soreche. In the language of the American 
miner, Soroche means iron-pyrites—an indication that 
the cause of this phenomenon has been sought in sub- 
terranean exhalations. ‘This is not an impossible cause, 
but it is more natural to consider the soroche as an effect 
produced by the snow. 

The feelings of difficulty of breathing, which I myself 
have several times suffered on snow when the sun was 
shining on it, have suggested the conjecture that an im- 
pure air is evolved by the action of the heat of the sun 
on the snow. ‘This singular idea was confirmed by an 
old experiment mentioned by Saussure, according to 
which he believed he had discovered that the air evolved 
from the pores in the snow contained less oxygen than 
the atmosphere. The air used for the examination was 
taken from the pores of the snow collected on the Col 
du Géant. The analysis was made by Sennebier, by 
means of nitrous oxide gas, and compared with that of 
the air of Geneva. The results, as reported to us by 
Saussure, were the following :— 

«In Geneva, a mixture of equal portions of atmosphe- 
ric air and nitrous oxide gas yielded, on two trials, 1,00 
residue. The air from the snow yielded one time 1.85, 
and a second 1.86 residue. These trials, which seem to 
indicate great impurity of the air, would require further 
experiments to ascertain the nature of the gas which, in 
this air, occupied the place of the oxygen.”’* 

For a long time I had cherished the desire to repeat 
the experiment of Sennebier; for, if it were actually 
true that the air of mountain snow contains less oxygen 
than common air does, we should be able to understand 
how the impure air evolved by the action of the heat of 
the sun, by being dispersed through the atmosphere, 
could oppress those persons who were obliged to breathe 
it. With this view I filled a flask with snow at the sta- 
tion of Chillapullu. When we returned to the farm of 
Chimborazo, the snow was entirely melted, and the water 
so produced occupied about an eighth of the flask; a 
space of seven-eighths, therefore, was filled with air 
which was chiefly derived from the snow. I say chiefly, 
because a considerable portion of atmospheric air must 
have entered during the filling of the flask with snow. 

I decomposed the air from the snow of Chillapullu 
very carefully, by means of a phosphorus eudiometer. 

Eighty-two parts of the snow air left a residue of 
sixty-eight parts nitrogen. Fourteen parts oxygen were 
therefore absorbed, and consequently the air contained 
0.17 oxygen. 

When we consider that the flask must, besides the air 
of the snow, have also contained atmospheric air, we are 
inclined to regard this analysis as a confirmation of the 
results obtained by Saussure; and the difficulty of the 
breathing on the glaciers on which the sun is shining, 
the soroche of the high mountains of Peru, would be to 
a certain extent explained, if we admit that the air sur- 
rounding a glacier is in the immediate vicinity of that 
glacier less pure than that of the atmosphere. 

The eudiometrical result which I obtained is doubtless 
free from objections, but nevertheless further ex periments 
are necessary to prove distinctly that the air which I ana- 
lysed was exactly the same as that obtained from the 
pores of the melted snow. In fact, in order to procure 
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this air, it was necessary for me to wait for the melting 
of the snow. The air in the flask was therefore in con. 
tact with that water containing more or less air, which 
resulted from the melting. But it is known that, under 
such circumstances, the water absorbs more oxygen than 
nitrogen, and that consequently the air with which the 
water is saturated always contains more oxygen than 
atmospheric air does. ‘The air which remained in the 
flask, and which was that examined by me, might there. 
fore contain less oxygen, notwithstanding that, in fact, 
the air contained in the snow might have the usual com. 
position. This is the objection which, in strictness, may 
be made to my result. In order to judge of Saussure’s 
result, it would, above all, be necessary to know what 
method that celebrated traveller pursued, in order to ob- 
tain from the snow the air examined by Sennebier, 

The philosophers who have visited high mountains, 
agree in stating that the blue colour of the sky appears 
darker the greater the height attained. On Mont Blane, 
Saussure saw the sky having the deepest king’s blue 
tint;* and at night, during a bivouac on the same moun- 
tain, the moon, as he himself expressed it, shone with 
great brilliancy in a heaven as black as ebony. 

On the Col du Géant the intensity of the colour was 
even more striking. Saussure invented an instrument 
in order to make comparisons of such observations. At 
our station at Chimborazo, the heaven, which on our 
arrival was of remarkable purity, seemed to us to present 
no darker tint than that of the sky at Quito. But asI 
had an opportunity of seeing the sky of almost a black 
colour at a much lower elevation, I now report the facts 
as I have observed them. 

When I was on Tolima, the sky had its usual colour, 
although I was at a height of 4686 metres, therefore 
little under the snow !ine. 

On the Volcano of Cumbal the sky seemed to me of a 
remarkably deep indigo-blue colour. I was then sur- 
rounded by snow, for the dome of the volcano is crown- 
ed with a glacier. During the whole of my ascent to 
the Cumbal, so long as I had not reached the snow 
boundary, the colour seemed much less dark. This 
blackness alarmed the negro who carried my barometer. 
In the evening we both were attacked by inflammation 
of the eyes, which rendered us blind for several days. 

When I ascended Cotopaxi, I provided myself and 
my companion with coloured glasses. After we had 
wandered for five hours on snow, we halted at an eleva- 
tion of 5716 metres. The heaven, as seen by the na- 
ked eye, did not seem to us darker than it did from the 
the plain, just as we found on Chimborazo, the sky of 
Rio-Bamba and Quito. I will not, however, deny that, 
in reality, the sky, as seen from high mountains, is dark- 
er than when seen from the surface of the sea; I did not 
possess a cyanometer, and am, besides, quite inclined to 
admit the correctness of the general results attained by 
Saussure with this instrument. I merely assert that this 
difference of colours is only to be remarked by compari- 
son, and that the blackness of the sky which has been 
sometimes observed on glaciers, has been occasioned by 
a dulness in the organs of vision, and also, perhaps, by 
the operation of an easily understood contrast. 

The mountaineers who accompanied Saussure in his 
memorable ascent to Mont Blanc, asserted, that they had 
seen stars in clear day; this it was, which on the ascent 
guided them to the top of the mountain. Saussure him- 
self did not witness this phenomenon, his attention was 
at that time directed to other objects; but he intimated 


* Saussure’s Voyage, vol. vii. p. 321. 
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no doubt of the truth of the unanimous testimony of his 

ides. Neither on Chimborazo, nor, I can add, on any 
other mountain of the Andes, on which range I have 
attained elevations much greater than those to which 
Saussure ever reached on the Alps, have I seen stars 
during the day ; and yet I was often in the most favour- 
able situations for the purpose; as for example, on the 
Pena Colorado, where I was in the shade, at the foot of 
avery thick wall of trachyte. — : 

While we were occupied with our observations on 
Chimborazo, we had uninterrupted fine weather, and the 
sun was so hot as even to annoy us alittle. About 
three o’clock we saw some clouds forming in the plain ; 
soon the thunder rolled under our feet, and we believed 
at first it was a bramido, or subterranean sound. Not 
long after, encircling the foot of the mountain, the clouds 
began to ascend towards us; we had no time to lose, for 
it was necessary to pass the dangerous part of our jour- 
ney before they should overtake us, or else be exposed 
to great danger. A greater fall of snow or a frost, which 

would have made our route slippery, would have been 
sufficient to delay our return, and we had no provisions 
to enable us to spend the night on the glaciers. 

The descent was difficult. After descending 300 to 
400 metres, we encountered a cloud. A little lower 
down it began to hail, and the air was thus considerably 
cooled. At the moment we again found the Indians, 
who took charge of our mules, the cloud poured down 
upon us a hail of such size, that we experienced from it 
pain both on our hands and faces. 

Ata quarter from five I opened my barometer at the 
Pedro del Almuerzo; there, in the morning, at nine 
o'clock, it had stood at 457™.™.6; the mercury indi- 
cating 10° cent.; the air 5° 6 cent. I found it at 43 
o'clock at 458"-m., 2; the mercury being 4° 8 
cent. and the air 3°9 cent.; the difference, therefore, 
00Om.in. , 6. 

It is singular enough, that at this height, the daily 
variation should be the reverse of what it generally is 
under the tropics; that is, that the barometer, from nine 
o'clock in the morning to four o’clock in the afternoon, 
had risen instead of falling. This irregularity arose 
probably from an accidental circumstance ; I am so much 
the more inclined to believe this, as I found that there 
was the usual variation at the farm of Antisana, though 
it was less considerable than in the plain. 

As we descended, an icy rain became mixed with the 
hail. The night surprised us on our route ; it was eight 
o'clock when we arrived at the farm of Chimborazo. 

The geological observations which I was able to make 
during this expedition, all tend to confirm the ideas 
which I nave in another place expressed on the nature of 
the trachyte, which forms the ridge of the Andes; for 
on Chimborazo all the facts were again presented to me 
which I have adduced in my description of the equato- 
tial voleanos. ‘This is evidently an extinct volcano like 
Cotopaxi, Antisana, Tunguragua, and, in general, all the 
mountains standing on the plateaus of the Andes. 
Chimborazo consists of an assemblage of irregularly piled 
up masses of trachyte. There, frequently, enormous 
blocks of trachyte have been sent up from the volcano in 
ahard condition; their edges are sharp; nothing indi- 
cates that they have once been in a melted or soft state. 
There is no where tobe seen, on any of the volcanos, an 
approach to a stream of lava. Nothing is ejected from 
these craters but masses of mud, elastic fluids, and red- 
hot fragments of trachyte, which have more or less the 
character of scoriw, and are often thrown to very con- 

siderable distances. 


A plateau forms the foot of Chimborazo, which may 
be studied in detail in the rivulets near the farm. Tuere 
I ascertained that the trachyte is not at all arranged in 
strata, but is traversed by fissures in all directions. ‘This 
rock consists chiefly of felspar, which is generally of a 
gray colour, and includes crystals of augite and a glassy 
felspar. 

The trachyte rises towards Chimborazo, and often 
presents considerable rents, which become deeper and 
broader as they approach the mountain. One might 
say that Chimborazo, as it rose, had burst the plateau 
which serves as its basis. 

The trachytic rock, which constitutes the greater part 
of the province of Quito, presents few variations. ‘The 
confused heaped blocks, which form the volcanic cones, 
are of the same mineralogieal nature as the rock which 
is their foundation. These cones and steep mountains 
were doubtless elevated by elastic fluids, at the points 
where there was the least resistance. The trachytic 
rock, which is shattered into innumerable fragments, 
has, as it was brought to the surface, been elevated by 
the vapours which were evolved. After the eruption, 
the shattered rock must have acquired a larger volume, 
as all the masses could not return to the place whence 
they came; they, therefore, were heaped over the open- 
ing through which the evolution of the gas had taken 
place. 

It is precisely what would happen if we were to dig a 
well in a hard and compact rock, and then wished to 
throw in the masses of stone thus obtained; the well 
would soon be filled, and if we were to continue heaping 
up the stones in the same direction, a cone would be 
formed over the mouth of the well, which would be 
higher the deeper the excavation. In this manner, I 
think, Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, Chimborazo, &c. have 
been formed. 

The elastic fluids, which, after they had broken up the 
trachytic crust, opened through it a passage for them- 
selves, might on the surface of the ground unite into 
more or less considerable cavities, hollows already in ex- 
istence; and we can thus conceive that the masses of 
rock, which were at first raised, might afterwards sink 
and occupy these hollows. Thus a cavity must have 
been formed on the surface, in place of a cone elevated 
on the point of eruption. I can thus understand the 
wonderful sinkings presented by the crater of Rucuipi- 
chincha, and also the green lake of the solfatara of Tu- 
queres, of which I have given, in another memoir, a full 
description. 

I consider, then, the formation of the trachytic cones 
of the Cordilleras as posterior to the elevation of the 
mass of the Andes. But these cones are not the newest 
elevations which occur in these mountains. In the 
neighbourhood of the highest peaks, namely, those of 
Cayambé, Antisana, and Chimborazo, small mountains 
are to be observed, consisting of masses of rock of a 
newer description, and differing distinctly from the usual 
trachyte. It is black, porphyritic, and its basis, which 
includes crystals of glassy felspar, is coloured by augite ; 
the crystals of felspar are rather rare, and the mass has 
often the air of a basalt; but I have never seen olivine 
in it. Sometimes this rock is compact and arranged in 
prisms; sometimes filled with holes like scoria. One 
would then be inclined to regard it as lava, if it covered 
considerable spaces; but it occurs always in fragments, 
which rarely have the size of a fist. This rock is evi- 
dently of very recent origin. At Chorrera de Pisque, 
near Ibarra, there is a beautiful colonnade, reposing on 
alluvium ; on the estate of Lysco, this substance, in the 

















through the trachyte, which has been elevated by its 
agency. It is there where Humboldt believed he saw a 
stream of lava, (cou/ée,) which had issued from Antisana. 
In another memoir I have explained the reasons which 
have induced me to differ from the opinion of my illus- 
trious friend. The extinct volcano of Calpi, placed at 
the foot of Chimborazo, also consists of this kind of ba- 
salt. We visited it on our return from Rio-Bamba. 

In the midst of the sand which covers the whole plain 
of Rio-Bamba, there is a hill of a dark colour, called the 
Jana-urcu (the black mountain). 

At the lower part of this hill trachyte projects through 
the sand ; it is of the same nature as that on which, at 
some distance, Chimborazo rests. This trachyte seems 
to have been thoroughly shattered; it is full of clefts and 
fissures in all directions. The acclivity of the Jana-urcu, 
towards Calpi, consists of small fragments of the black 


rock, whose heaping together completely reminds one of 


the stone-eruption of Lysco. It appears, indeed, that 
this eruption of the Jana-urcu, took place after the depo- 
sition of the sand which covers the plain; for in the 
vicinity of the volcano the ground is covered with black 
scoriaceous stones. 

Our guides, Indians from Calpi, conducted us to a 
cleft, where the sound of a subterranean waterfall was 
distinctly heard; and, judging from the loudness of the 
noise, the mass of water must be considerable. 

The unproductiveness of the soil, from Latacunga to 
Rio-Bamba, has often surprised me. 

I asked myself why the glaciers of the high mountains, 
which tower above this district, do not give rise to nu- 
merous streams. However, the dryness of this plateau 
is merely superficial ; it is certain that the water of these 
mountains penetrates the loose earth, and then circulates 
to a greater or less depth in the interior. The subterra- 
nean waterfall of Jana-urcu is a proof of this, and further 
proofs are afforded by the wells, often very abundant, 
which are to be seen when descending the deep ravines 
which furrow the alluvial district of this plateau. 

Close to Latacunga, between that town and Cotopaxi, 
there is a well, which was found a few metres under the 
surface, during an excavation made in the pumice-con- 
glomerates. It was called Timbo-pollo by the Indians. 
In reality it is not a well, but a subterranean river; but 
the water is constantly renewed, and even the direction 
of the stream can be distinctly observed. The tempera- 
ture of this stream is 18°.8 cent.; the mean temperature 
of Latacunga is 15°.5 cent. 

On the 2list December we returned to Rio-Bamba, 
where I remained a day, in order to finish the observa- 
tions I had projected. 

On the afternoon of the 23d I left Rio-Bamba, follow- 
ing the route to Guayaquil, where I joined the ship which 
conveyed me to the coast of Peru. 

In sight of Chimborazo I parted from Colonel Hall, 
whose confidence and friendship I enjoyed during the 
whole of my residence in the provinee of Quito. His 
accurate knowledge of the localities was of the greatest 
consequence to me, and I found in him an excellent and 
indefatigable traveling companion. We had both for a 
long time served the cause of independence. Our taking 
leave was affecting : there was something which seemed 
to say we should never meet again; and unhappily this 
mournful presentiment was too well founded. A few 


months afterwards my unfortunate friend was murdered | 
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condition of fragments, has formed a passage for itself 





From the London Metropolitan. 
VESPER HYMN. 
BY L.M. J. M. 
Creator of th’ eternal soul! 
Lord of those countless worlds that roll 
Through boundless ether, spreading light! 
We bless thee for the gift of night. 


When calm, (as airs of evening play 
O’er shutting flowers,) we sink away, 
O’ercome by death-resembling sleep, 
Do thou, O God! “the city keep.” 


God of our fathers! night by night 
Adored, in darkness as in light! 

Thy praise shall come, a welcome guest, 
And sanctify our bed of rest. 





From the London Examiner, 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about 
the time of Shakspeare. With Notes. By Charles 
Lamb. A new edition. In 2 vols. Moxon. 
Elia. A new edition. Moxon. 


These are two of the most delightful books in the 
world. They have been out of print for many years, and 
we welcome their republication with pleasure and grati- 
tude. 

The Dramatic Specimens, however, is more than a re. 
publication. The extracts which Mr. Lamb made from 
the Garrick Plays in later life, are now for the first time 
added to them, with notes which are in every way 
worthy of this profoundest critic of our time. He was 
wont to call these mere after gleanings to his original 
work, but they indicate a harvest as rich as tie first he 
gathered in. 

When Mr. Lamb published his Dramatic Specimens, 
nearly thirty years ago, they came upon the world as a 
discovery. No one had the remotest notion that sucha 
mine of wealth could have existed so long—unsuspected 
or forgotten! One or two might be found, indeed, before 
that tine, who, in the way of literary courtesy u 
largement of taste, would deal forth an occasional word 
of patronage to the “ vein of thought,” somewhat “ fan. 
tastical, but striking,” that existed among writers who 
lived when Shakspeare lived. But that was all. Their 
writings had passed into oblivion, and their names were 
not worth recovery. “How loved, how honoured once, 
availed them not!” But Mr. Lamb’s Specimens appear. 
ed—and the names of Marlow, Deckar, Middleton, Chap. 
man, Heywood, Webster, Marston, Rowley, and Ford, at 
once sprang up into a glorious constellation in the high. 
est heayen of poetry! ‘They took their positions at once, 
as when they lived, near Shakspeare—they closed him 
round at once, and have ever since moved, a mighty pha- 
lanx of kindred spirits, in the same glorious orbit with 
him of Avon. 

This, we say, was emphatically Mr. Lamb's doing. 
We have all been very busy since with our offerings of 
admiration and love, and editions have been multiplied 
upon editions, but to him alone belongs the credit of the 
discovery, and his name will be found along with theirs 
in remote time. Charles Lamb belongs to the Elizabeth- 
an era as much as Heywood or Ford. 

It is a striking illustration of what we have been 
saying, that most of the writers whose plays are quoted 
in the more recent additions to the specimens (now col- 
lected for the first time), are yet almost unknown! What 
has been doing at Mr. Lamb's instance for the last twen- 
ty years with Webster, Ford, Marlow, and others—must 
now be done again, and again under his instruction, for 
Davenport, Day, Fountain, Porter, and others! This it 





is, indeed, to be a discoverer in poetry. Nothing can be 


in the streets of Quito.—Poggendorf’s /Annalen der | conceived finer than the extracts from these latter men, 
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who take place with the greatest among our older ac- 
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quaintance. They are of the same an of <5 
The same faults and the same excellences are theirs— 
the same strength, truth, and richness—the same passion, 
imagination, and thought! The reality of things, as it 
now exists, was present to their fancy when they wrote, 
the same face of nature was open which is so glorious 
now, the same movements of the human heart which 
made them “ passioned as we.” ‘This is the secret of 
their power, and has made it universal. 

Mr. Lamb’s criticisms to his new extracts are worthy 

of his unequaled fame in that department of letters. As 
in poetry, so in criticism, he is a discoverer. He tells 
ou anumber of things of which you had no previous 
notion. Through such wonders and beauties as these 
yolumes contain, he is the most delightful of guides. He 
never disturbs their influence by officious interference, or 
overstrained invitations. His more intimate knowledge 
only adds to the simplicity of his zeal. 

We shall give a specimen or two of these new criti- 
cisms. The following is highly characteristic. It is 
from the note to Henry Porter’s “Two Angry Women 
of Abingdon.” The spirit of it is surely the very reverse 
of “detracting.” Our admiration of his cotemporaries 
only increases and confirms our sense of the genius of 
Shakspeare, who can overlook, and still command pos- 
terity, from among such a brood of intellectual! giants. 

“The pleasant comedy, from which these extracts 

are taken, is cotemporary with some of the earliest of 
Shakspeare’s, and is no whit inferior to either the Come- 
dy of Errors, or the Taming of the Shrew, for instance. 
It is full of business, humour, and merry malice. Its 
night-scenes are peculiarly sprightly and wakeful. The 
versification unencumbered, and rich with compound 
epithets. Why do we go on with ever new editions of 
Ford, and Massinger, and the thrice reprinted selections 
of Dodsley ? what we want is as many volumes more, as 
these latter consist of, filled with plays (such as this), of 
which we know comparatively nothing. Not a third of 
the treasures af old English dramatic literature has been 
exhausted. Are we afraid that the genius of Shakspeare 
would suffer in our estimate by the disclosure? He 
would indeed be somewhat lessened as a miracle and a 
prodigy. But he would lose no height by the confession. 
When a giant is shown to us, does it detract from the 
curiosity to be told that he has at home a gigantic brood 
of brethren, less only than himself? Along with him, not 
from him, sprang up the race of mighty dramatists who, 
compared with the Otways and Rowes that followed, 
were as Miltons toa Young or an Akenside. That he 
was their elder brother, not their parent, is evident from 
the fact of the very few direct imitations of him to be 
found in their writings. Webster, Decker, Heywood, 
and the rest of his great cotemporaries, went on their 
own ways, and followed their individual impulses, not 
blindly prescribing to themselves his tract. Marlowe, 
the true (though imperfect) father of our tragedy, preced- 
edhim. ‘The comedy of Fletcher is essentially unlike to 
that of his. "Tis out of no detracting spirit that I speak 
thus, for the plays of Shakspeare have been the strongest 
and the sweetest food of my mind from infancy; but I 
resent the comparative obscurity in which some of his 
most valuable co-operators remain, who were his dear in- 
timates, his stage and his chamber-fellows while he lived, 
and to whom his gentle spirit doubtlessly then awarded 
the full portion of their genius, as from them toward 
himself appears to have been no grudging of his acknow- 
ledged excellence.” 

Equally characteristic of Mr. Lamb’s fine nature is 
the following mention of Heywood :— 

“If I were to be consulted as to a reprint of our old 
English dramatists, I should advise to begin with the col- 
lected plays of Heywood. He was a fellow actor, and 
fellow dramatist, with Shakspeare. He possessed not the 
imagination of the latter ; but in all those qualities which 
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gained for Shakspeare the attribute of gentle, he was not 
inferior to him. Gencrosity, courtesy, temperance in the 
depths of passion; sweetness, in a word, and gentleness; 
Christianism; and true hearty Anglicism of feelings, 
shaping that Christianism; shine throughout his beauti- 
ful writIngs in a manner more conspicuous than in those 
of Shakspeare, but only more conspicuous, inasmuch as 
in Heywood these qualities are primary, in the other sub- 
ordinate to poetry. I love them both equally, but Shak- 
speare has most of my wonder. Heywood should be 
known to his countrymen, as he deserves. His plots ar. 
almost invariably English. I am sometimes jealous th 
Shakspeare laid so few of his scenes at home. I laud 
Ben Jonson, for that in one instance having framed the 
first draught of his Every Man in his Humour in Italy, 
he changed the scene, and Anglicised his characters.” 

We need not again recommend these books to the 
lovers of literature. 





From the London Metropolitan. 


LE ROI D’YVETOT. 
FROM DE BERANGER. 
At Yvetot there lived a king, 
In history little known, 
Who thought that glory (useless thing) 
Would not become his throne. 

A cotton night-cap graced his brows, 
Which Jeannette, mistress of his house 
Gave him as crown. O dear! 

Oh! what a funny king was here. 


He breakfasted, he dined, he slept, 
As other sovereigns do; 
And on a donkey which he kept 
Traveled his kingdom throngh. 
Plain, honest, unsuspecting, free, 
No other vody-guard had he 
But a poor dog. O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


This sovereign had but one caprice, 
He loved a jovial cup, 
But kings who wish to live in peace, 
Must keep their spirits up. 
He never let the flagon pass 
Without his tribute of a glass. 
This was his tax. O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


Him would the village girls admire, 
All hailed him with delight, 
Whilst his young subjects called him “ sire”— 
And well indeed they might. 
*T was only every now and then 
He drilled his Jittle troop of men, 
But fired no ball.* O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


He never clipped a neighbouring state 
To aggrandise his own, 
This pattern for a potentate 
Made peace support his throne. 
And when this best of monarchs died 
His subjects buried him, and cried, 
They cried, O dear! O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 


The portrait of this best of kings, 
So loved in days of yore, 
Is now a well-known sign, and swings 
Above an ale-house door. 
And country folks on holidays 
Will stop and drink, and as they gaze 
Will cry, O dear! O dear! 
Oh! what a funny king was here. 
J. Warina. 


* Tirer au blanc. 














From Blackwood's Magazine. 
WILLIS’S POEMS. 


“Melanie, and other Poems, by N. P. Willis— 
edited by Barry Cornwall!” Alas! thought we, 
on reading this title-page, is Willis dead! Then 
America has lost one of the most promising of her 
young poets. We had seen him not many months 
before in high health and spirits, and had much 
enjoyed his various and vivacious conversation, 
which we felt, we knew not well wherefore, to 


be more unexceptionably agreeable than that of 


any one of our many other friends—Wycliffe ex- 
cepted— 
“Who see the Atlantic wave their morn restore.” 


Cut off by cholera or consumption? We remem- 
bered his lines to his mother, and our hearts were 
sad. But why weep for him—the accomplished 
“acquaintance” ofan hour! “ Peace to his ashes !” 
we sighed; and laying down the volume—post- 
humous as we supposed—poor Willis’s Remains, 
we walked out into the sunshine, and began hum- 
ming an old song. Meeting an admirer of his 
genius, we lugubriously croaked—“ N. P. Willis 
is dead!” “Alive and kicking,” was the shock- 
ing reply. “ We saw his Remains—quarter past 
meridian—edited by Mr. Undertaker-General— 
Barry Cornwall!” “Buried they may be, but the 
‘man alive,’ the day before yesterday, was sitting 
as fresh as a four-year-old in the Atheneum club. 
Here’s a letter from him with that date—franked 
Mauon.” We smote the parée thrice with the 
crutch in the vocative case, each dint emitting 
fire—exclaiming, “ that boy (meaning Barry) will 
be the death of us.” It was quite a dramatic 
scene, and the catastrophe was a dinner at the 
British, where we discussed the merits of the 
brilliant American over half a dozen of cham- 
paign—the sparkling alternating with the still— 
emblematical of his poetry—one bottle having 
been sent away—after each of us had attempted 
in a glass of it the health of the Undertaker—for, 


over and above being vapid, it had that unac- | 


countable taste—ycleped of cork. 

To be serious as a chamber poet. Heard ye 
ever of any thing half so droll? Mr. Willis tells 
us that “ he came to England merely in the course 
of travel, without the most distant idea of pub- 
lishing a volume of poems. The appearance in 
different periodicals of some of his early verses, 
(the kindly meant office of some of the literary 
friends he had the happiness to meet,) induced 
him, on the principle of a choice in evils, to take 
his poetical reputation into his own hands.” All 
right. But what follows is all wrong. “ While 
he has the parole (affectations!) perhaps he may 
be permitted to express his sense of the manner 
most gratifying with respect to his country, in 
which his humble volume is introduced to the 
English reader. Love of England (he speaks 
not alone for himself ) would be a difficult |esson 
to unlearn on the other side of the water, what- 
ever party critics of either nation may say, and 
however readers of little thought and less libe- 
rality may feel. In this particular case, he is 
content to sink or swim, as the eloquent and gene- 
rous sentiments of his preface find, or not, a grate- 
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ful response in the best hearts of his country. If 
he could have read his horoscope before leaving 
its shores, the honour of seeing his name asso. 
ciated in any way with that of Barry Cornwall 
would have satisfied him with the potency of his 
star. It could not be in more fortunate conjune- 
tion either for friendship or fame.” This is saq 
nonsense ; and had we not seen Mr. Willis, it 
must have made him ridiculous, or worse, in the 
eyes of our imagination, even like untoa Cockney, 

Two or three years ago, a London edition of 
Bryant’s poems was published, edited by Wash. 
ington Irving, and dedicated to Samuel Rogers, 
Bryant, the first of the American poets, Was on 
the other side of the Atlantic; and Washington 
Irving, the first of American prose writers, was 
fortunately on this side of that ocean. The duty 
he performed to his far distant friend was appro- 
priate ; and such a conjunction of names was felt 
to be ennobling to both countries. But how stands 
the case here? In ludicrous contrast. Who is 
Willis? We have already told you. Who is 
Barry Cornwall? We have already told you too 
—Mr. Undertaker-General. What business has 
he—bred within sound of Bow bells—thus to 
usher in a young gentleman from Columbia—not 
into Littkk—mind ye—but absolutely into Great 
Britain ? 

Mr. Cornwall says, “I have been invited to in- 
troduce the following poems to the English pub- 
lic ; and it gives me pleasure to do so, partly for 
the sake of the author, (a man of high talent and 
sensibility,) and partly because it is incumbent 
upon every member of literature, however unim- 
portant he may be, to do his best to diminish the 
space that separates America from England.” 


}“*T have been invited.” Did Mr. Willis give that 


invitation by word of mouth—in a bland whisper 
—or by letter? Did he allow some slight, but 
unequivocal symptoms of desire to attract the 
eyes of the knowing Barry—or at once pop— 
plump—the question? We cannot, for the life of 
us, believe that the first advances were on the 
part of the American. To the Little Briton, the 
unimportant “member of literature” (an odd ex- 
pression) he must have 


“ Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 


We beg, on behalf of all the unimportant mem- 
bers of that body, to dissent from the doctrine that 
it is incumbent on one and all of them “to do his 
best to diminish the space that separates America 
from England.” Under no such onerous duty 
need bend their backs or knees—for, wide as the 
space is, the distance is performed by the Ameri- 
can clippers on an average of twenty days—in- 
stances of sixteen being not unfrequent between 
Liverpool and New York—and we observe that 
it is proposed to steam it in nine! What mem- 
ber of literature, however unimportant he may be, 
can have the presumption to attempt doing it 
within the week? The Atlantic is, in fact, 


already little wider than the Thames at Graves- 
end; and if we keep diminishing at this rate the 
space that separates America from England, it 
will dwindle into a mere horse-pond. What then 
will become of the back settlements ? 




















But the unimportant member of literature may 
appear to have been speaking figuratively, and, 
therefore, if possible, still more foolishly ; for only 
think for a moment of cementing in indissoluble 
amity America, with her twelve million of white 
jphabitants—to say nothing of the red and black 
—and Britain, with her fifteen—to which must 
be added seven, of the finest pisantry on earth— 
by Melanie and other Poems, by N. P. Willis— 
edited by Barry Cornwall! 

« This is not the place to speak of the author, 
even as he deserves. He would object to my 
eulogiums as flagrant and unmerited; and J 
should not be satisfied with administering any 
thing short of the praise due tohim.” Surely that 
is silly. Z'his is precisely the place “to speak of 
the author as he deserves.” And had Mr. Corn- 
wall done so, then he might perhaps have seen 
that he had not “administered any thing short of 
the praise due to him ;” and that he does not un- 
derstand an antithesis, but conceives it to bea 
repetition. Why would his eulogiums have been 
thought “flagrant and unmerited,” if he had 
merely spoken of the author “even as he de- 
serves?” What does he deserve more than he 
has got? Barry calls him “a man of high talent 
and sensibility,” and “entertains a due sense of 
the genius of Mr. Willis.” What more could he 
have said, had he continued to wire-draw on wire- 
wove for a week ? 

“Mr. Willis,” quoth his invited patron, “ al- 
though an American, does not exist upon pane- 
gyric—he can afford to render admiration to others, 
and to think modestly of himself.’ Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s account of an American table d’ hdéte, must 
be a cruel fiction, if our “ transatlantic brethren” 
doreally “ exist upon panegyric.” No man thinks 
modestly of himself; did the long race or run of 
authors do so, the crowded streets would blush. 
It may be true that Mr. Willis “can afford to 
render admiration to others,” but he ought not to 
be so lavish of it, lest he exhaust his stock in 
trade. He says “he is content to sink or swim 
as the eloquent and generous sentiments of his 
preface find or not a grateful response in the best 
hearts of his country.” That has very much the 
look of “a flagrant and unmerited eulogium,” but 
on whom we cannot say; and should all that 
about “his horoscope” and “the potency of his 
star,” and “the fortunate conjunction for friend- 
ship or fame,” “ diminish the space that separates 
America from England,” there will be heard in 
replication one mutual wide horse-laugh from 
shore to shore. 

Another bit of Barry. “It is clear that we 
have, until lately, done injustice to American 
writers. We have tested them by an unfair rule, 
and have measured them by their weakness only, 
and not by their strength. And this has been 
done, not in sincere error or in an honest attempt 
to arrive at their real merits, but evidently for the 
sake of exalting ourselves in depressing them. A 
system like this cannot be too much discoun- 
tenanced by men of letters. And how foolish 
and injudicious is it, to be perpetually boasting of 
this or that thing achieved by the separate coun- 
tries! as though every good deed, whether in 
America or England, were not done for the credit 
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of our common literature. If every individual 
scribbler were to stand up solely for his own little 
transitory distinction, and cavil at all other wri- 
ters who contributed their share to the general 
stock of amusement, should we not hoot him 
down with contempt? Why do the liberal Eng- 
lish people, then, allow the spleen or ill blood of 
any man or set of men to vitiate their taste? to 
blind their understandings ? to widen the breach 
between them and their American friends ? Such 
dishonesty is a betrayal of the cause of litera- 
ture, a calumny on the English character, and 
should be reprobated and punished accordingly, 
like any corresponding private slander.” In all 
this wishy-washy rhodomontade there is not one 
word of common sense. It is not “clear that we 
have, until lately, done injustice to American 
writers.” But it is clear that, until lately, there 
were no American writers to do injustice to; for 
if we go back to the time of Franklin and his co- 
temporaries, justice, most ample, was done to 
them all; and since then, to many an able politi- 
cal writer. 

But it is of “our common literature” that Mr. 
Cornwall speaks ; and pray, “until lately,” where 
was it to be found—native to America—in the 
woods of Kentucky ? Brockden Brown, indeed, 
has been dead many years, and was not his 
genius recognised in Britain long before it was 
eared for in the land of his birth? Had Wash- 
ington Irving to wait in “hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick,” before he heard the voice 
of England declare her award? Were we ever 
unjust to Cooper? Why, people call him the 
American Scott. Bryant was admired the day 
he was known; Percival, Paulding, Pierrepont, 
Dana, Halleck, Sprague, and many others, have 
all found favour in our eyes, and so now will N. 
P. Willis, in spite of his having been edited by 
Barry Cornwall. The sentence about “every in- 
dividual scribbler,” supposes an absurdity not 
only beyond the bounds of nature, but of Cock- 
neydom itself; and stands helplessly, “with its 
hands in its breeches pockets,” conscious it has 
no business there, and that not a syllable is in- 
telligible that comes out of its mouth; while we 
defy even Barry himself to take another look, 
“with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” at what 
follows it, without perceiving that the man, or 
set of men, supposed to be labouring under a fit 
of the spleen in addition to the chronic disease of 
ill-blood, are phantoms that disappear in the hole 
in the wall at the lifting up of his little finger. 
His fancy is clouded with the fumes of saloop. 
The practical conclusion at the close of his ser- 
mon is not orthodox. Let them correspond as 
they will, a public slander cannot be reprobated 
and punished like a private one. “ The betrayal 
of the cause of literature” is a very black offence, 
involving as it does “a calumny on the English 
character,” yet it falls not under any punishment 
provided either by the civil or the canon law; and 
you may call old Mother England by the naughti- 
est monosyllable in our vocabulary, without being 
made to do penance in a white sheet. But even 
a Parrot must be cautious how he so affronts the 
most maculate of her daughters. 

Hear again the great champion of Columbia. 


et mere ee. 
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“If we possess an advantage in some respects 
over America, by reason of our having had more 
opportunities of cultivating the mere elegancies 
of letters (!) yet in others, our superiority is by 
no means evident.” Prepare yourselves for an 
explosion. He is going to fire off Mons Mea. 
“'Tup pustic works or THe Unrrep States (Tae 
RESULTS OF GREAT ACTIVITY OF MIND AND MA'TCH- 
LESS PERSEVERANCE OF CHARACTER) PUT OUR OWN TO 


SHAME. AND IN MECANK 8, AND ALL THAT RELATES 
TO PRACTICAL SCIENCE, THE MEN OF AMERICA ARE 
FULLY AS WELL EDUCATED AS OURSELVES. Wuar 


MORE IS WANTED TO ENTITLE THEM ‘TO RESPECT ?” ! 
We see you are stunned, but let not the report be 
lost upon you; and should you ever be conscious 
of a disparaging thought of American literature 
rising in your soul, think of the Erie canal. 
America having roused her spirits at those 
trumpet tones, and having been farther assured 
by Barry Cornwall that she “ has already done all 
that a young nation could be expected to accom- 
plish, and time will bring the rest,” will she have 
the goodness to peruse the catalogue of excellent 
things which Time has in store for her, and sworn 
by his scythe, before Mr. Procter and all the stars, 
to bestow ere the lapse of many centuries ? Time 
“will bring them essayists, novelists, historians, 
as good and numerous as ours; and poets also as 
lofty (with one unapproachable exception) as any 
that we have been accustomed to deify. The 
great and free land of America must of necessity 
produce great poets and eminent men. With the 
deeds of their bold fathers before them—with 
their boundless forests and savannahs, swarming 
with anecdotes of solitary adventure—with Nia- 


gara thundering in their ears, and the spirit of 


freedom hovering above them, it is clear that they 
do not lack materials for song. Shakspeare, in- 
deed, will probably reign for ever without an 
equal; and some time may elapse before an 
American Milton shall rise in that majestic coun- 
try ; but the period will come at last—and, in the 
mean time, there will be many who may fairly 
lay claim to the leaves and branches of the true 
laurel, who will earn for themselves the love and 
respect of their countrymen, and deservedly oc- 
cupy all the other gradations.” 

This is not philosophical disquisition—it is 
prophecy. The inspired writer despises the gown, 
and glories in the mantle. It would be beneath 
his calling to give the reasons, for the faith that 
is in him—he is visited by intuitions. He open- 
ed his mouth and spake. The Eidolons of un- 
born essayists—novelists and historians—of the 
highest order, and in numbers without number 
numberless, “as good and numerous as ours,” 
deploy before him in the clouds. He signifies 
nor shadows out any of their peculiar attributes— 
employing neither type nor symbol—so that no 
interpreter need seek to throw any light on the 
prophecies of Barrymiah. In the fulness of time 
they will all be fulfilled, but there is no conjec- 
turing under what president. But may not the 
sceptic ask why, since “the great and free land 
of America must of necessity produce great poets 
and eminent men,” are they to be only “as good 
and numerous as ours?” He will admit that 
dark are the decrees of Providence, yet still he 
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| will ask, and pause in vain we fear for a rep} 
why must not America of necessity produce el 
}times the number of ten times greatef poets and 
eminent men, than Britain, as of necessity her 
population will be ten times greater in a ver 
few hundred years? How the Yankees breed! 
The men are bold as lions, and the women pro- 
lific as rabbits. ‘The population doubles itself, we 
are afraid and ashamed, lest we should be sup- 
posed indecently romancing, to say how often 
every dozen years! “Some time may elapse % 
says the prophet, “before an American Milton 
shall rise in that majestic country.” Some time 
—how long? As soon as they have had a line of 
kings—a great rebellion—regicides—a commop- 
wealth, and a protector—and a restoration. Then 
“an American Milton shall arise in that majestic 
country ;” and we should not wonder were he 
too, blind. “Shakspeare, indeed, will probably 
reign for ever without a rival.” Oh! what a fall- 
ing off is there from the true prophetic strain! 
The fever of his inspiration is intermittent—and, 
like a common man, he prates of probabilities. If 
America does not in good time produce a Shak- 
speare, England will twit her with the want till 
there is a declaration of war. She must havea 
Shakspeare—and his precursors—resembling our 
Marlow—and an accompanying host, like our 
elder dramatists. Whatever England has had, 
|she must have, of necessity ; that is the principle 
}on which we, the uninspired, believe—the inspir- 
ed speaks; with this difference—that in America 
will first arise “many who will earn for thenm- 
selves the love and respect of their countrymen, 
and deservedly occupy all the other gradations of 
renown,”’—whereas, in England, Shakspeare pre- 
ceded Sheridan Knowles, and Milton had the 
start of Barry Cornwall. 

The prophet, leaving his mantle in mid-air, and 
yielding to the law of gravitation, comes to the 
| ground with dangerous rapidity, far faster than a 
cat in a parachute, “ Brockden Brown, Washing- 
ton Irving, Paulding, and Miss Sedgwick, are all 
writers of high and unquestioned talent ; and Mr. 
| Bryant, Mr. Halleck, and Mr. Willis, stand out 
| from the ranks of common poets. What precise 

station on the two forked hill those latter gentle- 
men have a right to occupy, it is not for us, their 
| cotemporaries, to decide. We are ourselves in 
}a state of sufficient uncertainty as to our position. 
| We cannot, in short, determine, without much 
|hazard and presumption, on the exact quantity of 
|fame which belongs to our American brothers.” 
He has been frightened by his flight, and is now 
}as timid as a snail with sore horns. What could 
|hinder a cotemporary from at least making a 
| shrewd guess as to the station of these latter gen- 
| tlemen on the two-forked hill 2? No occasion for 
| being so very precise. Let us have the respective 
| altitudes within a few thousand yards or so, and 
|so with the measure of their fame. The uncer- 
| tainty of his own position can be no reason in the 
world for any uncertainty about theirs—unless he 
be so far down that he cannot see them—in which 
| case let him stand aloof—and having taken a base, 
place his theodolite, and with half the scientific 
acquirements of a Yankee, he may make such an 
approximation to their whereabouts as may satisly 

















the Almanac. “An exact quantity of fame,” it 
would be absur] to seek to determine—for fame 
is not a fixed quantity—like a sack of flour. So 
much for the preface—now for the poems. 

“Melanie,” is very elegantly and gracefully 
written—and has many pathetic touches—but 
they who may read it alone, can know little of 
the merits of Mr. Willis. It is not original. 
The style is that of Byron in his more subdued 
states of feeling ; and that impression accompa- 
nies you from beginning to end of the composi- 
tion. There is no direet—perhaps no conscious 
imitation; but it is insensibly moulded by the 
delight Byron’s poetry has inspired—especially 
Parisina. Mr. Willis may not be able to bring 
himself to believe this; but not a single one of 
all his readers will be able to disbelieve it; and 
many a sweet voice will say, ‘“‘ How melancholy! 
how like dear Lord Byron!” So is the story. 
An impassioned girl discovers at the altar that 
her lover is her brother, and dies. The catastro- 
phe is striking—but like most violent and unex- 
pected catastrophes—it loses its power over us al- 
most as soon as it has happened; the only effect 
that remains is pain—but true tragic genius 
awakes the joy of grief—or a divine calm of 
sorrow. The soul, however troubled it may have 
been, is satisfied at last—and yields submissively 
as if obeying a decree. Had Melanie not given 
its name to the volume, we might have commend- 
edit more; but from its place it challenges, if 
not admiration, judgment ; and we pronounce it 
a beautiful failure. 

“Lord Ivon and his daughter”—the only other 
ambitious effort in the volume—is liable to the 
same objection—it is manifestly—we had almost 
said—looking at the motto—avowedly an imita- 
tion of Barry Cornwall. It is, however, a drama- 
tic scene equal to the best of his—and that would 
be high praise—had it emanated, unprompted and 
unsuggested, from the author’s own genius. As 
it is, it is delightful reading—and though the sub- 
ject is in itself somewhat repulsive, and on the 
verge of the unnatural, it is treated with so much 
skill, delicacy, and power, that it is brought fairly 
within the reach of our sympathies—no mean 
triumph. But you must read it for yourself—for 
there would be no use in telling you what it is 
about—and indeed, without the fine poetry in 
which it is enveloped, a statement of the nature 
of Lord [von’s confession to his daughter, Isidore, 
would give you no idea whatever of its tragic 
passion. 

Let us turn, then, from compositions which, 
fine as in many respects they are, are constructed 
after a model, and see what Mr. Willis is when 
following the impulses of his own genius. We 
do not mean to say that there is any thing very 
original in the stanzas we are now about to quote, 
either in matter or manner; but they flow freely 
from his own fount, and ’tis the movement of his 
own heart that stirs the waters. The feeling is 
continuous and well-sustained ; and they seem to 
us worthy of all admiration. 





THE CONFESSIONAL. 
“TI thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
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On ocean—many a weary night— 


When heaved the long and sullen sea, 

With only waves and stars in sight. 
We stole along by isles of balm, 

We fuiled before the coming gale, 
We slept amid the breathless calm, 

We flew beneath the straining sail— 
But thou wert lost for years to me, 
And, day and night, I thought of thee. 


“J thonght of thee—I thought of thee, 

In France—amid the gay saloon, 
Where eyes as dark as eyes may be 

Are many as the leaves in June— 
Where life is love, and ev’n the air 

Is pregnant with impassion’d thought, 
And song and dance and music are 

With one warm meaning only fraught ; 
My half-snar’d heart broke lightly free, 
And, with a blush, I thought of thee ! 


“T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Florence,—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts ; 
Where strays the Contadina down 
Val d’Arnvu with a song of old; 
Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold ; 
I stray’d to lone Fiesolé 
On many an eve, and thought of thee. 


“TI thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Rome,—when on the Palatine 
Night left the Cwsar’s palace free 

To Time’s forgetful foot and mine ; 
Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 

When moonlight touch’d the ivied stone, 
Reclining, with a thought of all 

That o’er this scene has come and gone— 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconsciously—1 thought of thee. 


“T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Vallombrosa’s holy shade, 
Where nobles born the friars be, 

By life’s rude changes humbler made. 
Here Milton framed his Paradise ; 

I slept within his very cell; 
And, as I closed my weary eyes, 

I thought the cowl would fit me well— 
The cloisters breath’d it seemed to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but I thought of thee. 


“T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Venice,—on a night in June ; 
When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the moon, 
Slow turn’d his oar the gondolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water to my leaning ear 
Bore back the lover’s passing sigh— 
It was no place alone to be— 
I thought of thee—I thought of thee. 


“TI thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In the Ionian isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea— 
Old Homer’s songs around me playing ; 
Or, watching the bewitched caique, 
That o’er the star-lit waters flew, 
I listened to the helmsman Greek 
Who sung the song that Sappho knew— 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
All vanished—as I thought of thee. 


“I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Greece—when rose the Parthenon 
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Majestic o'er the Egean eea, 
And heroes with it, one by one; 
When, in the grove of Academe, 
Where Lais and Leontium stray’d 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 
I lay at noontide in the shade— 
The Egean wind, the whispering tree, 
Had voices and I thought of thee. 


“T thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Asia—on the Dardanelles ; 
Where, swiftly as the waters flee, 
Each wave some sweet old story tells ; 
And, seated by the marble tank 
Which sleeps by Ilium’s ruins old, 
(The fount where peerless Helen drank, 
And Venus laved her locks of gold,) 
I thrill’d such classic haunts to see, 
Yet even here—I thought of thee. 


“TI thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
Where glide the Bosphor’s lovely waters, 
All palace-lined, from sea to sea ; 
And ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen, 
Printing the brink with slipper’d feet, 
And oh, those snowy folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 
Peris of light no fairer be— 
Yet—in Stamboul—I thought of thee. 
“ I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee, 
Through change that teaches to forget ; 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set, 
Though roving beneath Orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
I envy every bird that flies 
Tnto the far and clouded West; 
I think of thee—I think of thee ! 
Oh, dearest ! hast thou thought of me 


The “ Wife’s Appeal” is still better—but it is 
too long for quotation—and to mutilate would be 
to murder it. It reminds us of no other writer— 
and shows that Mr. Willis can sustain himself 
by his own strength without the aid of any one— 
and that too in a troubled flood. 

Some of the shorter poems are ingenious and 
fanciful, and at the same time simple and natural 
—qualities not easily or often combined—and 
among them we mention, as especially excellent 
—* Toa City Pigeon”—“ The Belfry Pigeon”— 
“on the Picture of a Child tired of Play”—and 
best of all— 

ON THE PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER BLIND MOTHER 
THROUGH THE WOOD. 


” 


“The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the wood-paths wind— 
Alas! for thee, sweet mother! thou art blind ! 


And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn; 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the sky— 
Alas! sweet mother! for thy clouded eye! 


The moon's new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up, 
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And the swift birds on glorious pinions flee 
Alas! sweet mother! that thou canst not see! 


And the kind looks of friends 

Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 

And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 

Low to thine ear with duty unforgot— 

Alas! sweet mother! that thou geest them not! 


But thou canst hear ! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour'd 
And the least cadence of a whispered word 
A daughter’s love may prove— 
And while I speak thou knowest if 1 smile, 
Albeit theu canst not see my face the while! 


Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea? 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow.” 


These lines to our mind are worth the whole 

of “ Melanie” were it twice as good as it is; for 
in them a-holy feeling is at once “ law and im- 
pulse,” and Mr. Willis has only to compose often 
in that strain—suitable to so many affections, and 
by them sure to be inspired—and he will not fail 
to please on all sides of the Atlantic. 
We are somewhat doubtful about the following 
picture—yet we know not why we should be— 
unless it be that it reminds us of one who is in- 
imitable—dear S. T. Coleridge. 


A CHILD’S FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


“ She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. She stood alone 
By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half-smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 
Presently, in the edge of the last tint 

Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 

To the faint golden mellowness, a star 

Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 
* Father, dear father, God has made a star!’ ” 


Mr. Willis has arranged his poems in three 
parts, “rather ambitiously it may seem,” he says; 
“ but the interval of four years which has occurred 
since he last meddled with rhyme, extends also 
between the dates of the second and third parts 
of the volume—a difference in the ages at which 
they were severally written, which he thought it 
as well to mark by a formal division, and upon 
which he claims a corresponding indulgence.” 
He does right to please himself, but he is still a 
very young man—and we shall be much mistaken 
in him if he do not yet far surpass his most suc- 





In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 
Is pencill’d passing well, 


cessful efforts—even those which “date from the 
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corner of a club in the ungenial month of Januar 
1835.” There is nothing ungenial in the month 
of January—and the corner of a club is a cozy 
nook in which a young poet may dally very 
effectively with that invisible girl the muse. We 
see no inferiority in his earlier to his later verses 
—nor do we think the worse of him for that—for 
only in the prime of mental manhood—which he 
may bless his stars he has not yet reached (it 
seldom comes before the age of forty)—do poets 
in general write much better than in the prime of 
youth. There is one compusition, classed under 
«Early Poems,” equal to any other in the volume 
—except perhaps in the versification, which is 
somewhat monotonous—but what boy ever wrote 
good blank verse? We mean “ The Widow of 
Nain.” 

Sacred poetry—as it is impiously called—has 
of late years in this Christian country been for 
the most part absolutely blasphemous—and we 
have refrained from it in horror. It is something 
too shocking too hear needy dunces for sake of 
lucre versifying the Almighty—and to see others 
skipping in their vanity, and without any neck- 
cloth, on the brink of the bottomless pit. The 
blockheads handle their Bibles as if they were so 
many literary albums—and intermeddle with the 
most awful mysteries—even those of our salva- 
tion—with the same non-chalance they sit down 
with to write an answer to a charade. No im- 
becility is any excuse for profanity—the mother 
chastises even her idiot son for taking the name 
of God in vain. But those we allude to are not 
“Innocents.” They buz under the dominion of 
Beelzebub—for is he not the God of flies ? 

We think of James Montgomery—and what 
strains of heavenly melody arise ! 

Soothed and elevated by the music of our 
dream, we turn to the Sacred Poetry of this ex- 
cellent young American—and we feel at once 
that his piety is sincere—for it is reverential— 
and his sense of the beauty of the miracles he 
ventures to record in verse is burthened with awe. 
He sees the light, and knows it is from heaven. 
The shadow that darkens it he feels to be thrown 
by his own fallen spirit. He has read aright the 
New Testament—He is a believer. 

The “ Healing of the Daughter of Jarius” is in 
the same spirit—and so is the Leper. There are 
ikewise three pictures of subjects from the Old 
Testament—“ The Shunamite,”—“ Absalom”— 
and “ Hagar in the Wilderness.” They are very 
good—but not sufficiently Hebrew. Sew could 
they be? We shall leave Mr. Willis to the 
esteem of all the good. 





There is nothing haughty in the Americans; and 
wherever you meet them, they appear to be quite at 
home. This is exactly what it ought to be, and very 
much in favour of the foreigner who journeys among 
them. The immense number of highly polished females 
who go in the stages to visit the different places of 
amusement, and see the stupendous natural curiosities of 
this extensive country, incontestibly proves that safety 
and convenience are insured to them, and that the most 
distant attempt at rudeness would, by common consent, 
be immediately put down.— Waterton. 





From the London Quarterly Review. 
THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
LONDON. J2m0. 1833. 

A melancholy title for a living man to affix to 
a work ;—and how soon was the implied presage 
made good in death! The last enemy has been 
dealing wrathfully with the great authors of our 
day ; they have been shot at like marks,—cut off 
like over-topping flowers,—till the two or three 
that survive seem solitary and deserted,—their 
fellows strown around them,—themselves memo- 
rials at once and specimens of a by-gone or a fast 
receding age. Long may those remain to us that 
do remain! We have sore need of them all to 
stem the muddy current of vulgar authorship that 
sets so strongly upon us,—and to vindicate litera- 
ture from the mountebank sciolism of science in 
caricature. We forgive all differences of opinion, 
overlook all animosities of party,— T'ros T'yriusve, 
we regard it not,—may we but find in a writer a 
due sense of the dignity and lofty uses of his vo- 
cation, and the manliness to abate no jot of its 
rightful claims to superiority over the penny-dif- 
fused quackery of these our times. 

Charles Lamb was not the greatest, nor equal 
to the greatest, among his famous cotemporaries, 
either in splendour or in depth; but he was, per- 
haps, the most singular and individual. He was 
one of nature’s curiosities, and amongst her richest 
and rarest. Other men act by their faculties, and 
you can easily distinguish the predominance of 
one faculty over another: A.’s genius is greater 
than his talent, though that is considerable: B.’s 
talent is beyond his genius, though that be re- 
spectable ;—we dissect the author, take so much 
of him as we like, and throw the rest away. But 
you could not so deal with Lamb. He was all 
compact—inner and outer man in perfect fusion, 
—all the powers of the mind,—the sensations of 
the body, interpenetrating each other. His genius 
was talent, and his talent genius ; his imagination 
and fancy one and indivisible; the finest scalpel 
of the metaphysician could not have separated 
them. His poems, his criticisms, his essays—call 
them his Elias, to distinguish them from any- 
thing else in the world,—these were not merely 
written by Lamb,—they were and are Lamb,— 
just the gentle, fantastic, subtle creature himself 
printed off. In a library of a thousand volumes 
you shall not find two that will give you such a 
bright and living impress of the author’s own very 
soul. Austin’s, Rousseau’s,—all the confessions 
on record, are false and hollow in comparison. 
There he is, as he was, the working or the super- 
annuated clerk,—very grave and very wild,—ten- 
der and fierce at a flash, learned enough, and more 
so than you thought,—yet ignorant, may be, of 
school boy points, and glorious in his ignorance,— 
seeming to halt behind all, and then with one 
fling overleaping the most approved doctor of the 
room; witty and humorous. But Lamb’s wit 
requires a word or two of analysis for itself. Wit 
is not humour, nor is humour wit. Punning is 
neither, and the grotesque is a fourth power, dif- 
ferent from all. Lamb had all these, not separ- 
ately each as such, but massed together into the 
strangest intellectual compound ever seen in 
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man. And even besides these he had an indefin- 
able something,—a Lambism,—about him, which 
defied naming or description. He stammered,— 
the stammer went for something in producin ; the 
effect; he would adjure a small piece for the 
nonce,—it gave weight;—perhaps he drank a 
glass of punch ; believe us, it all told. It follows 
that Lamb’s good things cannot be repeated. 

But a small part,—and that not the best,—of 
Lamb’s writings, will ever be genially received 
out of England. If we were to confine him even 
to London,—the olden, playgoing London,—we 
should not do him wrong in respect of some of his 
happiest efforts. 

He was born in Crown Office Row, in the tem- 
ple, and he loved London to his heart ;—not the 
West End, understand ;—he cared little for Pall- 
Mall; May Fair was nothing to him. Give him 
the kindly temple with its fair garden, and its 
church and cloisters, before they were lightened 
of their proper gloominess. He sorely grudged 
the whitewashing spirit of the modern masters of 
the bench. Why gothicise the entrance to the 
Inner Temple hall, and the library front? “ What 
is become,” he says, “of the winged horse that 
stood over the former?—a stately arms! And 
who has removed those frescoes of the Virtues, 
which Italianised the end of Paper Buildings ?— 
my first hint of allegory! They must account to 
me for these things which I miss so greatly.” 

Lamb loved the town as wéll as Johnson—but 
he had a keen eye, and loved the country too; yet 
not absolutely the country at large ; but so it were 
suburban, within dim sight of St. Paul’s—tran- 
scending a stone’s throw the short coach and the 
omnibus. He had seen Cumberland and West- 
moreland; but Hornsey satisfied his soul. And 
who may not—if his spirit be but tuned aright— 
take his full measure of delight in the quietude 
and natural imagery of the humblest rural district? 
If ambition or depraved appetite pervert him not, 
trees and fields, flowers and streams—the most 
ordinary of their kind—may waken all the sensi- 
bilities of his deepest life, and steep them in Para- 
dise. Noman ever had a livelier apprehension 
of the charms of this our earthly existence than 
Lamb; he clung to upper air; he could not bring 
himself to contemplate death with that calm ex- 
pectancy of soul which he venerated in his friend 
Coleridge. The most deeply pathetic, the most 
singularly characteristic of all Charles Lamb’s 
effusions, is the essay on New Year’s Eve in the 
first volume of Elia. Take this passage, which 
we dare say will be new to thousands of our 
readers :-— 


“ The elders, with whom I was brought up, were of a 
character not likely to let slip the sacred observance of 
any old institution ; and the ringing out of the old year 
was kept by them with circumstances of peculiar cere- 
mony. In those days the sound of those midnight 
chimes, though it seemed to rouse hilarity in all around 
me, never failed to bring a train of pensive imagery into 
my fancy. Yet I then scarce conceived what it meant, 
or thought of it as a reckoning that concerned me. Not 
childhood alone, but the young man till thirty, never 
feels practically that he is mortal. He knows it, indeed, 
and, if need were, he could preach a homily on the fra- 
gility of life; but he brings it not home to himself, any 





more than in a hot June we can appropriate to our ima. 
gination the freezing days of December. But now shall 
I confess a truth ?—-I feel these audits but too powerfull 

I begin to count the probabilities of my duration, mer & 
grudge at the expenditure of moments, like miser’s far 
things. In proportion as the years both lessen and 
shorten, I set more count upon their periods, and would 
fain lay my ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great 
wheel. I am not content to pass away like a weaver’ 
shuttle. ‘Those metaphors solace me not, nor sweeten 
the unpalatable draft of mortality. 1 care not to be car. 
ried with the tide, that smoothly bears human life to 
eternity; and reluct at the inevitable course of destiny. 
Iam in love with this green earth, the face of town and 
country, the unspeakable rural solitudes, and the sweet 
security of streets. 1 would set up my tabernacle here, 
I am content to stand still at the age to which I am ar. 
rived,—I and my friends; to be no younger, no richer, 
no handsomer. I do not want to be weaned by age, or 
drop, like mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave. Any 
alteration on this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, 
puzzles and discomposes me. My household gods plant 
a terrible fixed foot, and are not rooted up without blood, 
They do not willingly seck Lavinian shores. A new 
state of being staggers me. 

“Sun, and sky, and breeze, and solitary walks, and 
summer holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the deli. 
cious juices of meats and fishes, and sociely, and the 
cheerful glass, and candle-light, and fireside conversa. 
tions, and innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself— 
do these things go out with life? 

“Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when 
you are pleasant with him ? 

“And you, my midnight darlings, my folios! must I 
part with the intense delight of having you (huge arm. 
fulls) in ny embraces? Must knowledge come to me, if 
it come at all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, 
and no longer by this familiar process of reading? 

“Shall I enjoy friendships there, wanting the smiling 
indications which point me to them here,—the recognis. 
able face—the sweet assurance of a look ? * 

“ In winter this intolerable disinclination to dying—to 
give it its mildest name—does more especially haunt and 
beset me. In a genial August noon, beneath a swelter- 
ing sky, death is almost problematic. At those times do 
such poor snakes as myself enjoy an immortality. Then 
we expand and burgeon. Then are we as strong again, 
as valiant again, as wise again, and a great deal taller. 
The blast that nips and shrinks me, puts me in thoughts 
of death. All things allied to the unsubstantial wait 
upon that master feeling ; cold, numbness, dreams, per- 
plexity ; moonlight itself, with its shadowy and spectral 
appearances, that cold ghost of the sun, or Phebus’s 


* T have asked that dreadful question of the hills, 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams, 
That lucid flow for ever; of the stars, 

Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb; but now, 
While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish :—we shal! meet 
Again, Clemanthe !” 


We venture to quote from “Jon, a Tragedy,” a work 
of very great beauty and power, by an intimate friend of 
Lamb’s—Mr. Sergeant Talfourd. Why is not this drama 
published in the usual way? We cannot imagine what 
the accomplished author can mean by wishing to pre- 
clude the supposition that he would henceforth employ 
his leisure in the composition of works like “ Jon. 
Should literature ever be so treated ;—and in the present 
inetance, in comparison with wHat ? 
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like that innutritious one denounced in the 
I am none of her minions—I hold with the 


sickly sister, 
Canticles i 


rsian. 
ms Whatsoever thwarts or puts me out of my way, 


brings death into my mind. All partial evils, like 
hamoars, run into that capital plague-sore. I have heard 
some profess an indifference to life. Such hail the end 
of their existence as a port of refuge; and speak of the 
grave as of some soft arms, in which they may slumber 
ason a pillov. Some have wooed death—but out upon 
thee, I say, thou fool, ugly phantom! I detest, abhor, 
execrate, and (with Friar John) give thee to six-score 
thousand devils, as in no instance to be excused or tole- 
rated, but shunned as a universal viper; to be branded, 
proscribed, and evil spoken of! In no way can I be 
brought to digest thee, thou thin, melancholy Privation 
or more frightful and confounding Positive ! 

«Those antidotes, prescribed against the fear of thee, 
are altogether frigid and insulting, like thyself. For 
what satisfaction hath a man that he shall ‘lie down 
with kings and emperors in death,’ who in his lifetime 
never greatly coveted the society of such bed-fellows ?— 
ot, forsooth, that ‘ so shall the fairest face appear ?’—why, 
to comfort me, must Alice W n be a goblin? 
More than all, I conceive disgust at those impertinent 
and misbecoming familiarities, inscribed upon your ordi- 
nary tombstones. Every dead man must take upon him. 
self to be lecturing me with his odious truism, that ‘ such 
as he now is, I must shortly be.’ Not so shortly, friend, 
perhaps, as thou imaginest. In the mean time, I am 
alive. I move about. I am worth twenty of thee. 
Know thy betters! Thy new year’s days are past. I 
survive, a jolly candidate for 1821. Another cup of wine 
—and while that turncoat bell, that just now mournfully 
chanted the obsequies of 1820 departed, with changed 
notes lustily rings in a successor, let us attune to its peal 
the song made on a like occasion, by hearty, cheerful 
Mr. Cotton— 

* Hark, the cock crows,’ &c. 





“How say you, reader; do not these verses smack of 
the rough magnanimity of the old English vein? Do 
they not fortify like a cordial—enlarging the heart, and 
productive of sweet blood and generous spirits in the con- 
coction? Where be those puling fears of death, just now 
expressed or affected ?—Passed like a cloud—absorbed 
in the purging sunlight of clear poetry—clean washed 
away by a wave of genuine Helicon, your only Spa for 
these hypochondries. And now another cup of the gen- 
erous! and a merry new year, and many of them, to you 
all, my masters !”"—Elia, p. 71. 

Here are themes for thought; but we touch 
then not. There are, however, peculiarities of 
manner which require a moment’s attention. The 
readers even of this passage—much more those 
who peruse the writings of Lamb generally, and 
his Essays in particular—must be struck with a 
certain air and trick of the antique phrase, unlike 
any thing in the style of any cotemporary writer. 
This manner has been called affected ; many think 
it forced, quaint, unnatural. They suppose it all 
done on purpose. Now nothing can be farther 
from the fact. That the cast of language distin- 
guishing almost all Lamb’s works is not the style 
of the present day is very true; but it was his 
style nevertheless. It is altogether a curious 
matter—one strongly illustrating the assimilative 
power of genius—that a man, very humbly born, 
humbly educated, and from boyhood till past mid- 
dle life nailed, as a clerk, to a desk in the South 
Sea or India Houses, should so perfectly appropri- 


ate to himself, to the expression of his own most 





intimate emotions and thoughts, the tone and turn 
of phrase of the writers, pre-eminently the drama- 
tic writers, of the time of James and Charles I. 
Their style was as natural to him as the air he 
breathed. It was a part of his intellect; it enter- 
ed into and modified his views of all things—it 
was the necessary dialect of his genius. 


“ Crude they are, I grant you,” says he (as the friend 
of the late Elia) of these essays, “a sort of unlicked, in- 
condite things—villainously pranked in an affected urray 
of antique words and phrases. They had not been his if 
they had been other than such; and better it is that a 
writer should be natural in a self-pleasing quaintness, 
than to affect a naturalness (so called) that should be 
strange to him.” 


Very early in life, Lamb had been directed, by 
his senior school-fellow, Coleridge, to the perusal 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, and the 
other great cotemporary dramatists of that mar- 
vellous age; and he studied them page by page, 
as we believe they have never been studied from 
their first publication to the present day. In the 
essay entitled “Old China,” in the second Elia, 
there is the following graphic reminiscence put 
into the mouth of his most excellent and highly 
gifted sister*—the Cousin Bridget of the Elias— 
with whom he lived out his life. The reader 
must remember that by this time Lamb had re- 
tired with honours and a pension from the service 
“of his kind and munificent masters, Messieurs 
Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, and Lacy, ot 
Mincing Lane”—that is, the East India company. 
(By the bye, the whole conduct of Messieurs Bol- 
dero and Co. to Elia, and since his death to Brid- 
get, has been delicate and generous in the highest 
degree, deserving all praise; and we give it with 
good will.) 


“ *Do you remember,’ says Bridget, with an air of re- 
monstrance, ‘do you remember the brown suit which you 
made to hang upon you till all your friends cried shame 
upon you—it grew so thread-bare—and all because of 
that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged 
home late at night from Barker’s in Covent Garden? Do 
you remember how we eyed it for weeks before we could 
make up our minds to the purchase, and had not come to 
a determination till it was near ten o’clock of the Satur- 
day night, when you set off for Islington, fearing you 
should be too late; and when the old bookseller, with 
some grumbling, opened his shop, and by the twinkling 
taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the relic 
from his dusty treasures—and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome—and when you 
presented it to me—and when we were exploring the 
perfectness of it (collating you called it)—and while F 
was repairing some of the loose leaves with paste, which 
your impatience would not suffer to be left till day-break 
—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? Or can 
those neat black clothes which you wear now, and are so 
careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich and 
finical, give you half the honest vanity with which you 
flaunted it about in that over-worn suit—your old corbeau 
—for four or five weeks longer than you should have 
done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum of 
fifteen—or sixteen shillings, was it ?—a great affair, we 


* We owe to Miss Lamb some of the most exquisite 
poems included in her brother’s “ Works” of 1818—in 
particular the splendid lines on Salome—those on David 
in the Cave of Adullam—and the Dialogue between a 
Mother and a Child. 
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thought it then—which you had lavished on the old folio. 
Now you can afford to buy any book that pleases you; 
but I do not see that you ever bring me home any nice 
old purchases now.’ "— Last Essays, &c. p. 219. 


In his dedication of the two volumes of his 
works published in 1818, Lamb speaks of his 
having “‘ dwindled” into criticism. It was doing 
himself very great injustice. Nor is it enough to 
say, that the various critical essays contained in 
his works are beautiful in themselves—they are 
little text-books of sound principles in the judg- 
ment of works of literature and general art; 
equally profound, discrimivating, and original. 


It is to these essays, and his judicious selection of 


specimens, published in 1S0S,* that we are pre- 
eminently indebted for the exhuming of the old 
dramatic writers of the Shakspearian age, and the 
restoration of the worthiest of them at least to 
their most deserved station in our literature. The 
“ Retrospective Review,” which did so much 
good service in its day in this line, took the lead- 
ing hint from what Lamb and Coleridge had 
written and spoken concerning the then almost 
unexplored or forgotten treasures of thought and 
imagination, produced in England in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Sundry lively sketch- 
es also, in Mr. Southey’s “Omniana,” concurred 
in creating the impulse; and by a coincidence, 
equally singular and fortunate, Mr. Gifford, about 
the same time, brought out his admirable editions 
of Ben Jonson, Ford, Massinger, &c. ; works, the 
merit of which, in the cause of sound English 
literature, those only can duly appreciate who 
have perused any of the prior editions of these 
great authors. What afoul mass of stupid preju- 
dice and half-witted criticism did he for ever dis- 
charge from the pages and the name of Jonson, in 
particular! Nor did an occasional narrowness 
and ungeniality of spirit in some parts of his gen- 
eral criticism—as, for example, in the comparison 
of Shakspeare with his cotemporaries, in the pre- 
face to Massinger—materially obstruct the benefi- 
cial influence of Gifford’s learning, taste, and 
accomplishments, as a dramatic editor. He has 
given us a highly corrected text and annotations, 
the least merit of which—and that not an incon- 
siderable one—is, that they rarely or never mislead. 
Lamb’s essays and Gifford’s editions have each 
most powerfully contributed to strengthen the 
other’s influence in producing a reviviscence of 
works of genius without parallel in our literary 
history. Massinger’s exquisite dramas, in par- 
ticular, were scarcely more known to the public, 
thirty years ago, than a chapter in Thomas Aqui- 
nas. ‘These are great benefits, and ought not to 
be lightly forgotten. 

Lamb’s criticism partook largely of the spirit of 
Coleridge—not, indeed, troubling itself with any 
special psychological definitions, nor caring to 
reconcile all the varying appearances upon some 
common ground of moral or intellectual action— 
the everlasting struggle and devotion of Cole- 
ridge’s mind—but entering, with a most learned 
spirit of human dealing, into the dramatic being 


* A very elegant reprint of Lamb’s Dramatic Speci- 
mens, 2 vols. 12mo., has just been published by Mr. 
Moxon. 


of the characters of the play, and bringing out 
with an incomparable delicacy and accuracy of 
touch, their places of contact and mutual repul- 
sion. The true point of view Lamb always seized 
with unerring precision—a high praise for a Critic 
of any sort—and this led him, with equal success 
to detect the real centre, whether a character o 
an event, round which the orb of the drama re- 
volved. Hence he was one of the most original 
of critics, and threw more and newer light upon 
the genuine meaning of some of the great master. 
pieces of the theatre, than any other man; and yet 
we do not remember a single instance in which 
any of his positions have been gainsaid. Like ql] 
critics who have a real insight into their subject, 
Lamb helps you, in a few words, toa principle— 
a master-key—by which you may work out the 
details of the investigation yourself. Youare not 
merely amused with a brilliant description of a 
character or passage, but become a discerning 
judge in the light of your own perceptions and 
convictions. Take, for example, the beautiful 
essay “On the tragedies of Shakspeare, considered 
with reference to their fitness for stage represen- 
tation ;” in which he puts the reader in possession 
of principles, which, if constantly borne in mind 
and well reasoned out, might be of inestimable 
service to poets, painters, actors, and managers— 
every one, in short, concerned in knowing and 
observing the limits which separate mental and 
visual sublimity—the conditions under which, and 
the extent to which, the creations of poetry can 
be embodied or actualised on the stage or by the 
pencil; and more especially the applicability of 
these distinctions to the characters in the Shak- 
spearian drama, and generally to works of the 
highest range of imagination. 


“It is common,” he says, “ for people to talk of Shak. 
speare’s plays being so natural,—that every body can 
understand them. ‘They are natural indeed--they are 
grounded deep in nature, so deep, that the depth of them 
lies out of the reach of most of us. You shall hear the 
same persons say, that George Barnwell is very natural, 
and Othello is very natural, that they are both very deep; 
and to them they are the same kind of thing. At the 
one, they sit and shed tears, because a good sort of young 
man is tempted by a naughty woman to commit a trifling 
peccadillo—the murder of an uncle or so—that is all, and 
so comes to an untimely end—which is so moving ; and 
at the other, because a blackamoor, in a fit of jealousy, 
kills his innocent white wife: and the odds are, that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would willingly behold the 
same catastrophe happen to both the heroes, and have 
thought the rope more due to Othello than to Barnwell. 
For of the texture of Othello’s mind—the inward con- 
struction marvellously laid open with all its strengths 
and weaknesses, its heroic confidences, and its human 
misgivings, its agonies of hate springing from the depths 
uf love—they see no more than the spectators at a cheap- 
er rate, who pay their pennies apiece to look through the 
man’s telescope in Leicester Fields, sce into the inward 
plot and topography of the moon. Some dim thing or 
other they see ; they see an actor personating a passion 
—of grief or anger, for instance—and they recognise It 
as a copy of the usual external effects of such passions; 
or at least, as being true to that symbol of the emotion 
which passes current at the theatre for it—for it is often 
no more than that: but of the grounds of the passion, its 
correspondence to a great or heroic nature, which Is the 
only worthy object of tragedy—that common auditors 
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know any thing of this, or can have any such notions 
dianed into to.them by the mere strength of an actor’s 
lungs—that apprchensions foreign to them should be thus 
infused into them by storm—I can neither believe, nor 
understand how it can be possible. 

“We talk of Shakspeare’s admirable observation of life, 
when we should feel, that not from a petty inquisition 
into those cheap and every-day characters which sur- 
rounded him, as they surround us, but from his own 
mind—which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, 
the very ‘sphere of humanity’—he fetched those images 
of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us, 
recognising a part, think we comprehend in our natures 
the whole ; and oftentimes mistake the powers which he 

itively creates in us, for nothing more than indigenous 
faculties of our own minds, which only waited the appli- 
cation of corresponding virtues in him to return a full 
and clear echo of the same. 

« * * * 

“TI mean no disrespect to any actor; but the sort of 
pleasure which Shakspeare’s plays give in the acting 
seems to me not at all to differ from that which the audi- 
ence receive from those of other writers; and, they being 
in themselves essentially so different from all others, I 
must conclude that there is something in the nature of 
acting which levels all distinctions. And, in fact, who 
does not speak indifferently of the Gamester and of 
Macbeth, as fine stage performances ; and praise the Mrs. 
Beverly in the same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. 
Siddons? Belvidera, and Calista, and Isabella, and Ev- 
phrasia, are they less liked than Imogen, or than Julict, 
orthan Desdemona? Are they not spoken of and re- 
meinbered in the same way? Is not the female pérformer 
as great (as they call it) in one as inthe other? Did not 
Garrick shine, and was he not ambitious of shining, in 
every drawling tragedy that his wretched day produced 
—the productions of the Hills, the Murphys, and the 
Browns ?—and shall he have that honour to dwell in our 
minds for ever as an inseparable concomitant with Shak- 





speare ?—A kindred mind! . . ” 
“The truth is, the characters of Shakspeare are so | 
much the objects of meditation rather than of interest or | 
curiosity, as to their actions, that while we are reading | 
any of his great criminal characters—Macbeth, Richard, | 
even Iago—we think not so much of the crimes which 
they commit, as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the 
intellectual activity, which prompts thein to overleap | 
those moral fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer ; 
there is a certain fitness between his neck and the rope— | 
he is the legitimate heir to the gallows; nobody who 
thinks at all can think of any alleviating circumstances 
in his case to make him a fit object of mercy. Or, to 
take an instance from the higher tragedy, what else but 
a mere assassin is Glenalvon? Do we think of any 
thing but of the crime which he commits, and the rack 
which he deserves? That is all which we really think 
about him. Whereas, in corresponding characters in 
Shakspeare, so little do the actions comparatively affect 
us, that while the impulses, the inner mind, in all its per- 
verted greatness, solely seems real and is exclusively at- 
tended to, the crime is comparatively nothing. But 
when we sce these things represented, the acts which 
they do are comparatively every thing, their impulses 
nothing. The state of sublime emotion into which we 
are elevated by those images of fright and horror which 
Macbeth is made to utter; that solemn prelude with 
which he entertains the time till the bell shall strike 
which is to call him to murder Duncan; when we no 
longer read it in a book—when we have given up that 
Vantage-ground of abstraction which reading possesses 
over seeing, and come to see a man, in his bodily shape 
before our eyes, actually preparing to commit a murder 
—if the acting be true and impressive, as I have wit- 





nessed it in Mr. Kemble’s performance of that part—the 
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painful anxiety about the act, the natural longing to pre- 
vent it while it yet seems unperpetrated, the too close 
pressing semblance of reality, gives a pain and an unea- 
siness which totally destroy all the delight which the 
words in the book convey, where the deed-doing never 
presses upon us with the painful sense of presence ; it 
rather seems to belong to history—to something past 
and inevitable—if it has any thing to do with time at all. 
The sublime images, the poetry alone, is that which is 
present to our minds in the reading. 

“So, to see Lear acted—to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters, in a rainy night—has nothing in it 
but what is painful and disgusting. We want to take 
him into shelter, and relieve him—that is all the feeling 
which the acting of Lear ever produced in me: but the 
Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he 
goes out in, is not more inadequate to represent the hor- 
rors of the real elements than any actor can be to repre- 
sent Lear: they might more easily propose to personate 
the Satan of Milton upon a stage, or one of Michacl An- 
gelo’s terrible figures. The greatness of Lear is not in 
corporea] dimensions, but in intellectual ; the explosions 


‘| of his passion are terrible as a voleano—they are storms 


turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his 
mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind which is 
laid bare. This case of flesh and blood seems too insig- 
nificant to be thought on—even as he himself neglects 
it. On the stage we see nothing but corporal infirmi- 
ties and weakness, the impotence of rage; while we read 
it, we see not Lear, but we are Lear—we are in his 
mind—we are sustained by a grandeur which baffles the 
malice of daughters and storms; in the aberrations of 
his reason we discover a mighty irregular power of rea- 
soning, immethodised from the ordinary purposes of 
life, but exerting its powers, as the wind blows where it 
listeth, at will upon the corruptions and abuses of man- 
kind. What have looks or tones to do with that sublime 
identification of his age with that of the heavens them- 
selves, when, in his reproaches to them for conniving at 
the injustice of his children, he reminds them that “they 
themselves are old?” What gestures shall we apprepri- 
ate to this ?’—what has the voice or the eye to do with 
such things? But the play is beyond all art, as the 
tamperings with it show; it is too hard and stony—it 
must have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is not 
enough that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a 
lover too. ‘Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this 
Leviathan, for Garrick and his followers, the showmen 
of the scene, to draw the mighty beast about more easily. 
A happy ending !--as if the living martyrdom that Lear 
had gone through—the flaying of his feelings alive— 
did not make a fair dismissal from the stage of life the 
only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and be 
happy after—if he could sustain this world’s burden 
after—why all this pudder and preparation ?—why tor- 
ment us with all this unnecessary sympathy ?—as if the 
childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre 
again could tempt him to act over again his misused sta- 
tion—as if, at his years, and with his experience, any 
thing was left but to die.”—- Works (1818,) vol. ii. p. 13. 
The whole of this essay, and that “On the 
Artificial Comedy of the last Century,” in the 
first Elia, cannot be surpassed. Like the essay 
on the genius of Hogarth, which is now, we be- 
lieve, in part at least, a constant accompaniment 
to every collection of Hogarth’s prints, its prac- 
tical excellence is such, that, when you have 
once read it, you are inclined to wonder how you 
could ever have methodised your feelings and 
taste upon the subject without the light which it 
has imparted. It sets you right at once and 


















for ever. One consequence of its pregnant bre- 
vity was that a swarm of imitators fastened upon 
it, sullying its purity and caricaturing its manner, 
—writers who added nothing to what Lamb had 
shortly yet adequately done, but who materially 
injured his fame by being vulgarly associated 
with him; and whose showy, disproportioned, 
rhapsodical essays upon Shakspeare and the co- 
temporary dramatists, disgusted all persons of 
sound judgment, and went very far to bury again 
under a prejudice what their discriminating leader 
had but newly recovered from oblivion. We 
have been more earnest in bringing forward, in 
the prominent light which they deserve, Lamb’s 
merits as a critic and restorer of much of our 
most valuable old literature, not only to vindicate 
them from a derogatory association, but because 
they have been greatly overlooked in the more 
general popularity which attended, and will, we 
predict, constantly attend the miscellaneous es- 
says of Elia. From the same cause, and in more 
than an equal degree, his poetry, exquisite as much 
of it is, is really almost entirely forgotten ; in fact, 
nocuit sibi,—just as the transcendant popularity 
of Waverley, Guy Mannering, and Old Mortality 
made the world almost lose sight for a time of 
the splendid chivalry, the minstrel ease, the Ho- 
meric liveliness of the Lady of the Lake, the 
Lay, and of Marmion. Lamb’s poems are com- 
paratively few in number and inconsiderable in 
length ; but in our deliberate judgment there are 
amongst them some pieces as near perfection in 
their kinds as any thing in our literature,—speci- 
mens of exceeding artifice and felicity in rhythm, 
metre, and diction. His poetic vein was, we 
think, scanty, and perhaps he exhausted it; he 
was not what is called great, yet he was, if we 
may make such a distinction, eminent. He has 
a small, well-situated parterre on Parnassus, 
belonging exclusively to himself. He is not 
amongst the highest, but then he is alone and 
aloof from all others. We cite the following 
piece, though it may perchance not please all 
palates, as an instance of the very peculiar power 
of which the seven-syllable line,—so well used 
by George Wither, and sometimes by Ambrose 
Philips, though branded as namby-pamby by 
Pope and Swift,—is capable. It is, we con- 
ceive, the metre in which the most continuity of 
thought and feeling can be expressed in our lan- 
guage :— 


A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 


May the Babylonish curse 

Straight confound my stammering verse 
If I can a passage see 

In this word-perplexity,— 

Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant,) 
To take leave of thee, Great PLANT; 
Or in any terms relate 

Half my love or half my hate: 

For I hate, yet love, thee so, 

That, which ever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 

A constrained hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a mistress than a weed. 
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Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro fine ; 
Sorcerer, that mak’st us dote upon 

Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 

Than reclaimed lovers take 

"Gainst women: thou thy siege dost lay 
Much, too, in the female way, 

Whilst thou suck’st the lab’rinth breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 


Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovers, shooting at us; 

While each man, thro’ thy height’ning steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 

And all about us does express 

(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 


Thou through such a mist dost show us, 
That our best friends do not know us; 
And for those allowed features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 

Liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 

Monsters that, who see us, fear us; 
Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, 

Or, who first lov’d a cloud, Ixion. 


Bacchus we know, and we allow 

His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 
That but by reflex canst show 

What his deity can do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapours thou may’st raise, 
The weak brain may serve to amaze, 
But to the veins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 


Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 
These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant: only thou 
His true Indian conquest art; 
And for ivy round his dart, 
The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 


Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sovereign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed again no second smell ; 

Roses, violets, but toys 

For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant; 

Thou art the only manly scent. 
Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags for foyson, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite 





Nay, rather, 
Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you! 
*T was but in a sort I blamed thee; 
None e’er prosper’d who defamed thee; 

















Irony all and feign'd abuse, 
Such as perplex’d lovers use, 

At a need, when, in despair 

To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or in part but to express 

That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies does so strike, 
They borrow language of dislike ; 
And instead of dearest miss, 
Jewel, honey, sweetheart, bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her cockatrice, and siren, 
Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 
Witch, hyena, mermaid, devil, 
Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor, 
Monkey, ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly trait’ress, loving foe,— 
Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 

A contentment to express 

Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 


Or, as men, constrain’d to part 
With what’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow ’s at the height, 
Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wrath let fall 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the darling thing whatever, 
Whence they feel it death to sever, 
Though it be, as they, perforce, 
Guiltless of the sad divorce. 


For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee, 
For thy sake, Toxacco, I 

Would do any thing but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 

Long enough to sing thy praise. 


But, as she, who once hath been 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 

Any tittle of her state, 

Though a widow, or divorced,— 
So I, from thy converse forced, 
The old name and style retain, 
A right Catherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest tobacco boys ; 


Where, though I, by sour physician, 
Am debarr’d the full fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbour’s wife ; 
And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconquer’d Canaanite.” 
Works, vol. i. p. 32. 


To pass to things ina very different strain—his 
sonnet “On the Family Name,” is another favour- 
ite of ours :— 


“ What reason first imposed thee, gentle name,— 
Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach ? we trace our stream no higher ; 
And I, a childless man may end the same. 
Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 
Received thee first amid the merry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 
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Perchance from Salem’s holier fields return’d, 
With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 

Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 
Took his meek title, in whose zeal he burn’d. 
Whate’er the fount whence thy beginnings came, 
No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name.” 
Works—p. 65 


We are sensible how largely we have filled 
our pages with quotations; but our object is to do 
justice to Lamb, and to put those of our readers, 
—and we fear there are many,—to whom Lamb’s 
writings generally are unknown, in possession of 
specimens of his genius which may speak for 
themselves. The following beautiful lines must 
please every one :— 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 


The cheerful sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 
Of the contemplant, solitary man, 
Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft, 
And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 
And baffles his pursuit—thought-sick and tired 
Of controversy, where no end appears, 
No clue to his research, the lonely man 
Half wishes for sociéty again. 
Him thus engaged, the sabbath bells salute 
Sudden! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music; his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the joys of social life, 
And softens with the love of human kind.” 
Ibid. p. 74. 


Of equal or even greater beauty are the lines 
“On an Infant Dying as soon as Born ;” but we 
can only venture to place before our readers two 
sonnets pre-eminently characteristic of Charles 
Lamb, and condensing in little the feelings and 
aspirations scattered throughout almost all his 
works, and especially his most charming essays 
in Elia. We commend the perusal, with our 
best wishes, to the Utilitarians of England and 
America :— 


WORK. 


“Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business, in the green fields, and the town— 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade—and oh! most sad, 
To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood ? 
Who but the being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings, 
That round and round incalculably reel, 
For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel 
In that red realm from which are no returnings ; 
Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye, 
Hic, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day.” 


LEISURE. 


“They talk of time, and of time's galling yoke, 
That like a mill-stone on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 

Of divine leisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation : 
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opposed to No. 56; that i er inderst ( t t V } y { 

English. Determined to understand them if . t ened, ne of t I 

takes a dos : | yt i D 
’ 

nearly learnt them by h t, d then acts to t 


his knowledge and b And it is undeniable that Ir that I é i y rl 


with very few exceptions, t navy hav variably g { rht t W 


satisfaction to the foreign « e when t \ iv f l ) “Vy “ [ « \ - 

employed, and often under circumstances of pec r 

ficulty. I have heard, from the best aut ity, that 1 “] * as é 

tary men have been equally successful, alth the “Why, they that fa tain tem 
have not so often been called into “ irticula ” 

By the by, particular serv is all done at t ‘] ng { I 

as general ser in sm sty’s navy, W i t ! 

unfair, as W red lo i our l it | ; “ 


ink, and st 


As I w is W r on the giacis wit if nd, ‘y - ‘ , ‘ . Se 


pointed out to m ta w c fat 1 tLat J I Lt 
smoking his pipe, d told me that had b in t it I ir t 

Dutch service under William of O : t not r “\ t ) ; I 

a very good hand at a f d march, he had been reduced} O not t t 

with others to half pay He had not many! | 

in retirement when he went to the pala nd t —s ‘ae I, ! 

an audience of his majesty, 1, when admitted, stat een | I 

that he had come to request that sm ty w that f neat t y 
pleased to put i upon |! I His 1 1 I 
raised many ol tions, and stated i ty to e t t 
ply with the request; upon which t ‘ yulent licer y : | 

exclaimed, embr cing with his arms as fi is ft ( i 3 rr t t ’ \ 





lls enormous pau 
you imagine tha 1 y ol . 
my half pay?” This argumentum ad ventrem so t li] ed ral « \ t W hat t 
King William, that he was put on / my unatt , ‘ I know not it I f ient 


’ i 
and has continued so ever since. ‘The first instance | lar , that 1 man has made hi f enen eithes 
ever heard of a man successfully pleading his bell from 1 t of that stry and humbug so 1 Surry 
The chef-d’euvres of Rubens I had seen before; I was, | to 1 tor ‘ n t stre { if 
however, very much pleased with the works of a modern | { \ t att . they « 
painter, 1 Mr W appers. The first pictur which est t t I I t t 3 








blished his reptitation was the B irgomaster of Leyden— d not t t 

it is certainly a fine piece of colouring; but it is far Thi t . l although not the 1 té 

eclipsed by the one he has nearly finished—the 30th of | still 1 rest aft the w é liver é ! It 
August at Brussels. It is an enormous piece of canvass. | does not exactly injure the ch cter, but it : pene 
I think twenty-six feet by eighteen; and it is, in my opi-| to avoid the acquaintat f the party s ‘ 
nion, the very finest historical painting which has be It is rather singular, 1 perhaps I may en for- 
produced in modern times. Had I seen nothing else I | tunate. but in 1 than half a « n t s I have 
should have been quite satisfied with my journey t the very parties t t ter been 


Antwerp. en, t } ih i ] j ~ rited, the very 


It is so hard for a Blasé like me to find out any thing itithesis to the character w een med them 
new or interesting. I have travelled too much and have | That some do deserve the characte: ndoubted ut 


seen too much—I seldom now admire. 1 draw compari- | there is no species of calumny to be received with such 
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JAPHET IN SEARCH OF 


A FATHER. 


Up I jump’d, like a sky-lark, my jewel, at that name,—— | In vain do we say (when rude radicals hector 


Div’! a doubt on my mind, but it must be the same 

* Masther Murthagh, himself,” 
over! 

My own fosther-brother—by jinks, I’m in clover. 

Though there, in the play-bill, he figures so grand, 

One wet-nurse it was brought us both up by hand, 

And he’li not let me shtarve in the inemy’s land!” 


Well to make a long hishtory short, niver doubt 

Bat I managed, in no time, to find the lad out ; 

And the joy of the meetin’ bethuxt him and me— 
Such a pair of owld caumrogues——was charmin’ to see 
Nor is Murthagh less plas’d with th’ evint than I am, 
As he just then was wanting a vally-de-sham; 

And, for dressin’ a gintleman one way or t’ other, 


Your nate Irish lad is beyant every other. 


But now, Judy, comes the quare part of tho case; 

And, in throth, it’s the only drawback on my place 

I was Murthagh’s ill luck to be cross’d, as you know, 
With an awkward mishfortune some short time ago: 
Phat ’s to say he turn’d protestant,——-why, I can’t larn; 
Bat, of coorse, he knew best, an’ it’s not 
All | know is, we both were g: 

And myself am so still,—nayther betther nor worse. 
Well, our bargain was ail right and tight in a jiffry, 
And lads more contint never yet left the Liffey, 
When Murthagh, or Morthimer, as he’s now chrishen‘d 


my consarn. 


yod cath’lics, at nurse, 


His name being couvarted, at laist, if he isn’t 
Lookin’ sly at me 
‘of coorse, you re 


aith, "twas divartin’ to see, 
ant, I 


wid a 


a protest 


protest 





Upon which, says myself, 

‘Is*ta ant ?—oh, yes, I am, 
And there the chat ended, 
Controvarsial between us has since 


What Murtha 





ind div'la 


more 


then occurr'd 


gh could mane, and, in troth, Judy, dear, 


What I myself meant doesn’t seem mighty clear ; 

Sut the thruth is, though still for the Owld Light a 
stickler 

I was just then too shtarv’d to be over partic’lar 

And, God knows, between us, a comic'ler pair 

Of twin protestants couldn’t be seeu any wher 


Next Tuesday (as towld in the play-bills I mintion’d, 
Address’d “ to the loyal and godly intintion’d, 
His riverence, my master, Comes forward to preach, 


Myself doesn’t know whether sarmon or speech, 


But it’s all one to him, he’s a dead hand at each 


Like us, Paddies, in gin’ral, whose skill in orations 
(Juite bothers the blarney of all other nativus 


But, whisht! there ’s his rivirence, shoutin’ out—Larry ! 


And sorra a word more will this shmall paper carry ; 
So, here, Judy, ends my short bit of a letther, ; 
Which faix, I'd have made a mucl 
fut div'l a one post-office 

Fit to swallow a dacent-siz’d billy-dux down. 

So, good luck to the childer '—tell Molly, | love her ; 
Kiss Oonagh’s sweet mouth, and kiss Katty all over, 
Not forgettin’ the mark of the red-currant whiskey 
She got at the fair when yourself was so frisky. 


The heav’ns be your bed !—lI will write, when I can 


1 bigger and betther, 
hole in this town 


again, 
Your’s to the world’ 
We shall only add, as a different 
ece of a letter from Miss Biddy Fudge, ld | 
iaid and saint, who ultimately marries one of | 
he Irish missionaries, while her niece, a young 
od pretty blue, runs away with the other. 


s end, Laray O’Branican.” | 


specimen, 4 


As to reasoning, you know, dear, that’s now of no use, 
People still with their facts and dry figures produce, 
As if saving the souls of a protestant flock were 
A thing to be manayed ‘ according to Cocker "’ 
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says I, * all the world 


| and also wanted to dispose of 


g sor 


At paying 


In places where protestants never yet 


thousands a-year to a rector, 


ig protestauts may be y 


|} And, granting such accident, thi 
If they didn’t 


* Who knows but you born there 
uk, whata shame, 


, ’ 
ind ; é icrkK nen th ; 
find rector and clerk when they came 


It is clear that, without such a st ff on full pay, 

These little cha emtryos must go astray ; 

And, while fools are cor iputing what parsons would 
¢ at 

Precious souls are meanwhile to the establishment lost! 

In va Go we il the case nsibly 

hey s vi their es and f s make a fuss, 

And ask,‘ if, while all, « osing each his own road, 

Juurney o s we can, tow’rds the Hea y abode, 

It is right st e:ohths the t V ] ly 

lor one eighth that goes quite a different wa 

Just as if, toolish people, this wasn't in rea . 


A proof! of t 


That, though hating Pop 


he church’s extreme liberality, 





, in other respects, 





She to catholic money in no way op;ect 
And so liberal her very best saints, in this sense, 


That 


they ev’n go to heaven at the cath’lic’s expense.” 
extracts 
be iorm 


idea of 
only to 


a not unfavourab 
and we have 


Krom these 
the whole may 


remark, that sequels are seldom so spirited as first 
( ceptions ; and that, after dismissing the Fud 
ges ige 105 of this volume, Mr. Moore gives 
he end 1 reprint of such muscellaneous 
ems spn has tributed to per licais since 
pul 1 of his last volume Odes upon 

; ; 
(as ( ac Most of these are lively and 
piquant { is they have al idy had their pub 
effect, it is not necessary for us to repeat 
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I had pr n i mile I 1 tne ise, when | 
a t St nt to turn into a cross-road so as to gain 
Brentford; as soot is I arrived, the distance being 
only four miles, I ordered him to stop at a public house, 


saying that I would wait till the coach should pass by. I 
then gave him 1 crown, and ordered him to go 

yee I went into the inn with my portmanteau, and 
was shown into a sm yack parlour, where I remained 
bout half an hour reflecting upon the best plan that I 


ale I 
with my portmanteau on 
until I 
who kept it, that I requ 


had called for untasted 
anda, 
I walked aw irrived at an old cl 


told the Ji 


Ly 
Ww some clothes, 
my own portmanteau and 
it rogue to deal with; but 
now felt the full of 
from him two pair of corduroy trow 

irts, four {| 


lacom 


ill my effects. I had a 
ifter much chaffering, for I 


j 


hnased 


gre 
value 


money, I pure 
sers, two waistcoats, four common sh airs of 


stockings 
hat 
the exception of six silk handkerchiefs, and received fifty 
ought to have received at least 
pounds; but I could not well help myself, and I submit 


, a smock frock, a pair of high-lows, an 
- 


mon For these I gave up all my portmanteau, with 


shillings, when I ten 


ted to the extortion. I dressed myself in my more hum 
ble garments, securing my money in the pocket of my 
trowsers unobserved by the Jew, made up a bundle of the 
rest, and procured a stick from the Jew to carry it on, 
not without three 
observing that the stick “ wash not in de bargain.’ 
attired, | had the appearance of a countryman well to do, 


and I set off through the long dirty main street of Brent 


for it, he 





however paying him pence 


t } 

‘ At 
in my 
t re y 
to! 





LW ay 


, the others returned to secure the wounded 


twice made my appearance. 


no reply. 
t bench: now, and this 
estly. 1 trust you will 
Be careful—I have sharp 


It was evident that he 
ting a part for unworthy 


» or a flash pick- 


! hue na cry was over 
I up a lump of dirt and 
‘it is my fate to be 


ted when I 
I returned to the bench for 
1 stared with astonish 

tl. “ How dishonest peo- 

ry another for the present. 
me my stick.” So think 
degree of annoyance at the 
\ ed away | knew 
tting dark, but I quite for- 
s out for a lodging ; the 
etely upset by the observa 
theft of my bundle; and 
woich I was oct asionally 
ling over various ob 


walk on the pathway until I 


n Brentford. I was 
en I was roused by the 
being now dark, I looked 





i direction in which 
ri d from the other 
oh, whe I found a 
( t rl bout t 
l tie neckclot 
( . Lbow 
é that the 
y v irat 
‘ is body, 
I t e parts 
s t ir 
‘ mit 
( mie stout 
tT iil com 


( d he, p 
from him 
e, knocked him 
he ross the ploughed 
t I rather gained upon 


y escape. I ran for 
sprang over it with. 
‘look before you lea; 
und myself in a deep AF 
[ sank over head, 
m the mud at the bot- 
I was equally embarrassed 
which I foundered. In 
irned by the loud splash, 
ve, and perceiving 
hing for my 
benumb- 
rles, and when 
dered at discretion. The 
without resistance on my 
» Hounslow by the two con- 


pit wat 

















. 





a 
7 
a a 


when I 
ch tor 


tonish 


st pe 
resent 
think 


at the 
| knew 


ite for 





eiving 
ior my 
numb- 
| when 

The 


on my 





o con- 
punde a 





an. On rr I w t t into t 
lock-up 1S is tf not 
evening 1 the I ! t I 
sly vever, t t | vas 8 
vunting I s 1, 1 l ds t 
pounds, take from 1 by t ‘ " ! 
had quite fi tte i x 
d inter , 
Timothy it I ti i 
allowed to l 
square bu th t 
with t 
was m 
pave in 
mud ir eat I 
whok ni t 
wet t " 
nsanity R vas 
coul x J I 
what I h ” . 1 ' tt ! I 
in. Had I de It t 2 
father,” exe > t y 
brou t t { j ‘ 
my brain, ior I t ’ Fat 
ilas, l 
without any " ~) \ 
ing reé ! l 
then h V 
situation t 
9 tru S 
who desertt r H 
7 an ‘ ‘ ‘ ( 
thou, > P.. ] ? | 
mighty - tI I ( \ 
——gnd I bur oon 6 ‘ 
. t n. I . 
ea 4 ys thi a § 
voked at myst ! t \ r 
my st \ I ‘ 
were equally I t t we t 
water, a I tt m \ 
I put my } »my 11y t 
duck-weed out of my mat dt | I 
{ the appear I sh } ‘ i 1 ’ 
the magistrates, and yw much it ig r ti 
“Good God,” thought I, “who, of all the wor 
fashion—who, of all th who ce caught my s t 
tion so eagerly—whio, of all those worldly-minded 
who smiled upon m it one short twels ionth s 
would imagine, or ft e\ t oe N l 
ever have sunk s vi nd how ha f } \ 
because | w ild st. id h f t m 
cnough to re to I ition Well, » 
will be don I re not ri ; but still 
death—t ) t of li ( t 
without finding out « is my father.” And I put 
fettered hands up | i my burning , al 
mained in a sort thetic sullen 1 1, until I 
startled by t ) g of the door, and the pearance 
of the constables. hey led me out an gras x 
through which, with difficulty, they could force t 


way, and, fi ved byt ! ity of the populat 
Hounslow 


the foot pad, 


large stout 


wh mde tix complimentary remarks uy 
1 was brought before th ristrates. ‘] 


ip to give his evide 








and deposed as follows 


That he was walking to Hounslow from B t 
whither he had been to purchase some clothes, whe« 
was accosted by two fellows in smock-frocks, o1 ot 


whom carried a bundle in his left hand. They asked him 
what o'clock it was; and he took out his watch to t 
them, when he received a blow from the one with the bun- 
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“ Honestly, sir,” replied I. 
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Will you state, as you are a poor countryman, with 
Ww » you worked last what irish you helong to and 
w you can bring torward tn proot of good character 
I t y sh ot answer thos ions,” ré d 
I I chose I might so « ! satisfactorily 
“What your na 
" t answer that quest ther, sir,” replied I 
it 3 AL t et belore; was it 
not at Bow-stre¢ 
l t ( tio! ir, 1 } 
m ‘ , if l ans reply o ght affect 
siderably I } em s sit cal 
' we elp myst I ve no friends tl et 
call. f Is 1 is that they s se s 
a stat nd r suc } tations 
“yy relat s, ¥ gy mal “ iid certainiy not | 
bac cw } Wh is ¥ r tat 
“My t ” ex ime I, rais fy up my hands an 
ey “My father Merciful God—if he could only 
ae e here t to what he has reduced his unhappy 
s nd I d my face nds ved convulsively 
“It is i day a great pit bserved one of tl 
' strates. “ suc fine young ul evidently, by 
his « ; ont up nu I 
be s t gtot t we have but on 
cours what say Mr. N 
I i t y ( s with yours, an 
that gram y t hes la is tl 
‘ t t pr Let r, ask the wit 
ness Arm yr or t Do y wositively swear 
to this y } t rt s tlack« 
you 
It was t very t at the t sir, and both the 
ven had the faces 8 t S$ a person t 
nis siz : ar st t S near as L« 
rec aad 
ad annot, t s rt ntity ?” 
“N sir it to the st « h ‘ re nd beliet 
he is the man.” 
Take that eviden dow 1s important,” said M 
Norman, “ it w issist n at his tria 
he evidence was t en down, and then my commut 
ment to the county was made out. I was put intoa 
cart etween two constabies, and criven ¢ ff On my ar- 
rival I was put into a cell, and my1 ey returned to 
me, but the ring w detained, that it might be adver 


ind when 


ut on, in lieu of my 


tised. At last I was freed from the 
I was brought the prison dress to 


manacies, 


own clothes, I requested leave from the jailer to wash 


myself, which was granted, and strange to say, so unac 


customed had I been to such a state of filth, that I felt a 


FATHER 






i well as his candour. The assizes T knew were rear at 


hand, and I anxiously awaited the return of the jailer, to 
make a few enquiries At night he looked through the 
small square cut out of the top of the door of the cell, for 
it was his duty to go the rounds and ascertain if all his 
prisoners were safe I then asked him if I might be 
lowed to make a few purchases, such as pens, ink, and 
paper, &« As 1 was not committed to prison in pur 
ment, but on suspicion, this was not denied, althoug! 
W have been to the who were condemned to im 
sonment d hard labour for their offences; and | 
volunteered to procure them me the next morning. I 
then wished | 1 good 1 t, and threw myself on my 
ress. Worn out wit tigue and distress of mind, I 
t soundly, without dreaming, until daylight next 
rning As I awoke, and my scattered senses wert 
returning, | had a confused idea that there was some- 
thing which weighed heavily on my mind, which sle« 


“What is it?” thought 
eyes, so did I remember that I, 


m my memory 
i s I opened my 
Japhet Newland, 


vho buat two nights before was pressing 


the down of luxury in the same habitation as Lady de 
Clar nd her lovely child, was now on a mattress in the 
é of a pNson, under charge which threatened me 
vith an igm i us deat I rose, and sat on the bed 

| d not thrown off my clothes. My first thoughts 

re directed to Timothy. Should I write to him? No 
! y should I n him miserable? If 1 was te 
sul it should be under an assumed name. But what 


name Here I was interrupted by the jailer, wl 


ened t door, and desired me to roll up my mattres 

dt clothes, that they might, as was the custom, be 
taken out of t cell during the day 

My first enquiry was, if the man who had been s 
much hurt was 1 the 

“ You mean your *complice,” replied the jailer. “ Yes 

is Ne , and has recovered his senses The coctor savs 


e will do very well.” 
“Has he made any confessi 


sk that question,.”’ cor 


enquired I. 


r made no reply 


tinued I, “ because 


| knowledges who was his accomplice, I shall be set at 


’ replied the man sarcastically; “ the fact 


re is no occasion for king’s evidence in this case, 





uu might get off by crossing the water; so you must 

The ury meet to-day, and I 
will let you know whether a true bill is found against 
you or not. ; 


i trust to y« luck. 


gran 





“ What is the name of the other man?” enquired L 
“ Well, you are a good un to put a face upon the mat- 
ter, I will say. 


You would almost persuade me, with 


degree of happiness, as I returned from the pump in the | that innocent look of yours, that you know nothing about 


prison-yard, and put on the prison dress almost with 
pleasure ; for degrading as it was, at all events, it was 
new and clean. I then returned to my cell and was left 


to my meditauions. 
Now that my examination and committal were over, I 
more com; to reflect 


great danger of my situation— 


became much sosed, and was abl 
coolly. I perceived the 
how strong the evidence was against me—and how little 
I had of escape. As for s¢ nding to Lord Win- 
derinear, Mr. Masterton, or those who formerly were ac- 
forbade ‘ 
Besides, their evidence as to my former 


chance 


quainted with me, my prid it—I would sooner 


have perished. 
. 


situation in life, although it would satisfactorily account 
for my possession of the money and the ring, and for my 
disposing of my portmanteau—all strong presumptive 
evidence against me—would not destroy the evidence 
brought forward as to the robbery, which appeared to be 


so very conclusive to the bench of magistrates. My only 


the business.” 

“Nor do I,” replied I 

“You will be fortunate if you can prove as much, 
that’s all.” 

“Still you have not answered 
the other man’s name ?” 

“Well,” replied the jailer, laughing, “ since you are 
determined I shall tell you, I will. It must be news to 


my question ; what is 


you with a vengeance. His name is Bill Ogle, alias 
Swamping Bill. I suppose you never heard that nam¢ 
before?” 

ec TorTe 


“J certainly never did,” replied I. 
“ Perhaps you do not know your own name? yet I can 
tell you, for Bill Ogle has blown upon you so far.” 


“ Indeed,” replied I; “and what name has he given 


- 


to me 
“Why, to do him justice, it wasn’t until he saw a 





copy of the depositions before the magistrate, and heard 


chance appeared to be in the footpad, who had not | how you were nabbed in trying to help him off, that he 


escaped, acknowledging that I was not his accomplice, | did tell it; and then he said, well, Phill Maddox always 
and I felt how much I was interested in his recovery, as | was a true un, and I’m mortal sorry that he’s in for’t, by 
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looking a’ter me. Now do you know your own name?”| whether I would have legal advice. I replied in the 
“T certainly do not,” replied I. | negative. “You will be called about twelve o'clock, I 
“Well, did you ever hear of one who went by the | hear,” continued he; “it is now ten, and there is only 
name of Phill Maddox?” one more trial before yours, about the stealing of four 
“I never did,” replied 1: “and I am glad that Ogle | geese, and half a dozen fowls.’ 
has disclosed so much.” “(good God !” thought I, “ and am I mixed up with 
“Well, I never before met with a man who didn’t} such deeds as these?” I dressed myself with the utmost 
know his own name, or had the face to say sO, and ex-/ care and precision, and neyer was more successful My 
pect to be believed ; but never mind, you are right to be | clothes were black, and fitted well About one o'clock | 
cautious, with the halter looking you in the face.” was summoned by tl uiler, and led between him and 
*“O God! O God!” exclaimed I, throwing mysei!l on | another to the irt ise, and placed in tl agock. At 
the bedstead, and covering up my face, “ give me strength | first my eyes swain, and I could « guish nothing, but 
to bear even that, if so it must be.” gradually I recovers I looked rou for I had called 
The jail r looked at me for a tim« “TI don’t know up my coura My eyes wandered from the judge to 
what to make of him—he puzzles me quite, certainly. | the row of legal gentlemen below him; from them to the 
“ Vet it’s no mistake.” | well-dressed ladies who sat in the gallery above; behind 


“ It is a mistake,” replied I, rising; “ but whether the | me I did not look, I had seen enough, and my cheeks 
. | y 





mistake will be found out until too late, is another point. | burnt with shame At last I looked at my fellow culprit, 
However, it is of little consequence. What have I to| who stood beside me, and his eyes at the same time met 
live for—unless to find out who is my father!” mine He was dressed in the jail clothes, of pepper and 
“Find out your father! what's in the wind now ?|salt coarse cloth. He was a rough, vulgar, brutal looking 
well, it beats my comprehension altogether But did | man, but s eye was brilliant, his complexion was dark, 
not you say you wished me to get you something ?” land his face was covered with whiskers. “ Good 
“ Yes,” replied I; and I gave him some money, with | heavens,” thought I, “ who will ever imagine or credit 
directions to pure hase mé impleme nts for writing, some that w lave been associates 
scented wax, a tooth-brush, and tooth-powder, eau d Ihe man stared at me, bit his lip, and smiled with 
Cologne, hair brush and comb, razors, small looking ntempt, but made no further remark rhe dictment 
glass, and various implements for my toilet. having been read, the clerk of the court cried out, “ You, 
“This is a rum world,” said the man, repeating what | Benjam Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or 
I asked for, as I put two guineas in his hand. “ I’ve} not guilty ; 
purchased many an article for a prisoner, but never “ Not guilty,” replied the man, to my astonishment 
heard of such rattletraps afore; however, that be all the “ You, Philip Maddox, guilty or not guilty ?” 
same. You will have them, though what ho de colum | 1 t answer : 

I can’t tell, nor dang me if I shall recollect—not poiso “ Prisoner.” observed t idge, in a mild voice, “* you 
be it, for that is not allowed in the prison ?” nust answer, guilty or not guilty It is merely a form.” 
“ No, no,” replied I, indulging in momentary mirth at “ My lord,” replied I, “ my name is not Philip Mad 

the idea ; “ you may enauire, and you will find that it’s | dox.” 
only taken by ladies who are troubled with the vapours.” | “ That is the name given in the indictment by the evi 
“ Now I should ha’ thought that you'd have spent your | dence your fellow prisoner,” observed t idgre 
money ia the cook shop, which Is so much more natura “ vour real na ve cal t pretend t ‘ V It is suf 
However, we all have our fancies ;” so saying, he quitted | f t that " swer to ft Ics f whether y 
the cell, and locked the door t r, yuiity or not g 
It may appear strange to the re ider that I sent for t “ Not ity, my rd, most ¢ ta y,” replied I, 
above-mentioned artic s, but habit 1s second nature, 1} pla \ ind t y heart, and bowing to him 
although, two days before, when I set out on my pilgrim The t proceeded: Armstrong was the principal 
age, I had resolved to discard these superfluities, yet now | eviden l‘o my person he would not swear. The 
in my distress I felt as if they would comfort me. That|Jew proved my selling my clothes, purchasing those 
evening, after rectifying a few mistakes on the part of | found in t bundle, and the stick, of which Armstrong 


the good-tempered jailer, by writing down what I wanted | possessed himself. The clothes I had on at the time of 
on the paper which he had procured me, I obtained all| my capture wer produced in court. As for Ogle, his 
that I required. The next morning he informed me that| case was decisiv We were then called upon for our 
the grand jury had found a true bill against me, and that | defence Ogie’s was very short. “He had been accus 
on the Saturday the assizes would be held. He also | tomed to fits all his life—was walking to Hounslow, and 
brought me the list of trials, and I found that mine] had fallen down in a fit. It must have been somebody 
would be one of the last, and would not probably come] else who had committed the robb ry, and had made off, 
on until Monday or Tuesday. I requested him to send | and he had been picked up in a mistake.” This defence 

fur a good tailor, as I wished to be dressed in a proper | appeared to make no other impression than ridicule, and 
manner, previous to appearing in court. Asa prisoner | indignation at the barefaced assertion 1 was then called 
is allowed to go into court in his own clothes instead of | on for mince 

the jail dress, this was consented to, and when the man “ My lord,” said I, “I have no defence to make, ex 


came, I was very particular in my directions, so much | cept that which I asserted before the magistrates, that I 


so, that it surprised him. He also procured me the} was performing an act of charity towards a fellow-crea 
other articles I required to complete my dress, and on | ture, and was, through that, supposed to be an accom 
Saturday night I had them all ready, for I was resolved | plice. Arraigned before so many upon a charge, at the 
that I would at least die as a gentleman. Sunday passed | bare accusation of which my blood revolts, I cannot, and 
away, not as it ought to have passed, certainly. I at- will not, allow those who might prove wl my life has 
tended prayers, but my thoughts were elsewhere—how, | been, and the circumstances which induced me to tak 
indeed, could it be otherwise? Who can control his| up the disguise in which I was taken, to appear in my 
thoughts? He may attempt so to do, but the attempt is| behalf. [ am unfortunate, but not guilty. One only 
all that can be made. He cannot command them. I} chance appears to be open to me, which is, in the can- 
heard nothing, my mind was in a state of gyration, | dour of the party who now stands by me. If he will say 
whirling round from one thing to the other, until I was|to the court that he ever saw me before, I will submit 
giddy from intensity of feeling. without murmur to my sentence.” 

On Monday morning the jailer came and asked me} “I'm sorry that you've put that question, my boy,” 
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|heroes, the sages, the wits, and the beauties of 
their native land into existence, and shed such a 
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if panegyric with all the writers on Shakspeare, and in 
it we recognise the great charm of Scott’s productions 
Its great characteristic is fitness, and to its exercise we 
owe the admirable impersonations of both our authors 
the splendid procession of princes, nobles, simple citizens 
and peasants, with all their general and particular attri 
butes, each clothed in his proper garb, and each speaking 
the sentiments of his kind. Nor is this vivid and distinct 
representation confined to vague generalities or generic 
distinctions ; it deals equally with individual features and 
specific differences—such as are to be found in the moral, 
us In the natural world. 

“In this general sympathy with man in all his natural 
and social relations, we recognise the very essence of the 
dramatic character; and how it can be said that the ge- 


nius of Scott is not dramatic, I cannot divine. His ro- 


mances are dramas in every thing but the precise form. | 


AND SCOTT. 


“ Nor is this sort of spontaneous metempsychosis con 


condition of 1 n, and his relations ) 


may observe exercise of the same 


tion to things 
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ever as much 
ns who move in 
—und | sup- 
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combat of 
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uddie 
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to persons 
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»>sceni in some 
rs, a principle 
rising g In Flora 
Mac Ivor, or Kenneth, Sit e, high-minded, 
ester and Var- 
jalderstone, a warm 
Andrew 
Fairservice, mercenary, cowardly ond loose In Dal. 
getty, crafty, calculating, and easily transferable. In 


rising to the highest pit ) lence 


disinterested, secret and v 
ney, base and selfish. 
and heartful, but almost brute impulse. In 
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romantic, | rooms, or tries to describe rural manners, he is tame and 
} »piest | ma sh. P y jllowers of Walter Scott havc 
1 of their own national 

romantic and anti- 

o those of the great ori 


adventure, and turning 
what may be called 

to notice a sub-genus 
ch Edward Corbiere has 
this is the novel of naval 
held forth in these works 
not enabled from per 
have very generally 
ndividuality, which 

t, and 


ig of Smoll 
persone of Glass- 
naval writ 
have, to our appre 
rather of extrava 
e, but beget no faith, and 


f the novel be 

reproach for tl 

former representations 
desirous to steer clear (the 
2ult, he ha 
ved, and educated 
Notwithstanding, 


cribes himself in his 


tempted to doubt of 


the lives 

traits which he 

nd might 

m ooservat 

nance, Step! an 

res ‘ is a monster of un 
Critical goticces. - 
his exploits are all 

pes more than mira 


be aiming at 


irsto 
rel he ' 
cK onthe watery 
d exce ptional supe 
Prisoner of War” 
ily amuse; there 

is of character, « 


rmanent value 


attention; but this 

f a few fragments 
philosophy 

One direct 

nmend the observance 

it is j rofitable ; and ac- 
tor account of exp 

it was lost by such ob- 

han compensated for. 

y Ly of considering the 

nost necessarily, leads the 

of a partic ular provide nce 

| We must, too, enter our 

gainst such accounts as are here given of his in- 

rviews with Captain Stewart, (whose horrible murder of 

t be fresh in the memory of our readers). 
ig to common sense, and doing religion un- 
iy wrong, to say that “ the reflections and the devo 

deline Ms O ir e hb ons” of this convicted madman might “ read a power- 

ures of badauds an isettes, his fidelity and humour | ful and profitable lesson to many, who are already 


are matchless ; though, whenever he strays into drawing | esteemed wise among Christians.” —Jbid. 
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SUBMARINE 


Character of Lord Bacon: his Life and We ’ 
Thomas Martin, Barrist tLaw. Maxwell. 


This little volume has pleased us extremely. It is a 
‘ 


r ction of personal notices illustrative of the character 
of Bacon, made 


with a popular account of 


from his letters, and woven, together 
his principal works, into a 
his life. It is a bighly 


Its criticism is | 


brief yet impressive narrative of 

interesting, able, and successful effort. 

invariably pleasing and scholarlike; while its selections 

from the « ndence present a series of such pro- 
f ‘ 


found truths, as l looked for in vain in any other 


ire 


speeches. They 

to a diligent reader, the best 

po , . : “pe 
This was Lord Bacon’s own opinion. In himsel 
wisest of men, it has found its most forcible illustr 


histories in themse 


—Examine; 

Standard French works. Souvenirs, Impressions, Pen 
sees et Paysages I lant un Voyage en Orie nt, (1832 
1833,) ou Notes d’un Voyageur. Vol. Il. Par M 

Iphonse de Lamartine, Membre de ¥ 
caise. En deux volumes. Edward (Ch n, Holles 
street; J. B. Baillicre, 219, Regent street. 


This volume completes De Lamartine’s T 
East, hich were commenced in t 
jas seen every 


a poet, and not the less « learly on ccount. 
; e fr 


withstanding the glowing ardour o is expressi 


descriptions give us as faithful impressions 

the merest matter-of-fact writer, who ever measured 

tances, and chronicled the variations of a thermometer 
j —_ . 


There is some very heterodox, and, rlis! 


inpalatable policy propounded, ¢ r the falling 

Turkish empire. We welcome this rtaking hear 

ily, as it will serve to strengthen the literary communi 
Frenc! 


between ours¢ and the 


] r - 
ki »wicdge of our ( 


and, consequentl if good unders 


burton could hav d a better wor] 


to commence his laudabl undertaking, in 


many reasons, we wish that he may neral patron 


are, and an encourag! 


Geology in 1835, a Popular Sketch of the Progress, lead 
ing Features, and latest Discoveries of this rising 
Science. By John Lawrence. Simpkin, Marshall 


and Co., London. 


This is but a small book, but very precious, from th 
condensed richness of its contents. We never before saw 
the whole scheme of modern gevlogy so luminously and 


elegantly exemplified. There is as little of technical 
jargon in it as may be, yet it is highly scientific as well 
as beautifully written. On those points in which the 
author differs from Mr. Lyell, he 
mentative, and we are inclined to think him in the right. 
Whether our beautiful planet came into the state we now 
see it, by the long wearing effects of causes operating 
gradually and certainly under our immediate observation, 
or whether it was produced by an instantaneous and 
general convulsion, we have neither the limits, and, we 
candidly confess, the geological skill to determine. We 
incline to the latter opinion. But we believe that the 
question will not be satisfactorily determined until this | 
still infant science has attained the strength and activity 

of adolescence. To all who may wish to acquire a short 
cut, a right royal road to the full understanding of the | 
principles and the ends of geology, with very many too | 


is temperate and argu. 
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I ul details, 
work. It should be read 


T elve? nth's Re lies during 

the Tran on of Nl r eship. By B.R. 

Madden, M.D. by Carey, Lea 
} 


and Blanchar« 


nt, and information also, in 

these ve . d have been spun into three, 
had 1 dinat ! ystem been followed ; but 
Dr. Mad has d wisely in concentrating, 
r that we like, 

rr Madden 

8, and con- 

or the effects 


1 8 \ \ »prentice- 


among } 1eyroes. His opinion most decidedly 
is, that tmmediate emancipation would produce better re- 
than the present system of apprenticeship; he does 
ippear so averse to apprentice ship if it were, or were 
ffect fully, fairly, and in its 

spirit ; ious reasons why this 

en, and cannot (under existing circumstances 
He desires that total abolition and payment 
sation money should be simultaneous. It is 


‘ , ; 


not easy lean from these voluines facts whereon those 


who are interested in the question can only form their 


yn, for people i 1t be expected to relinquish 
opinion of others; but to 
“Residence” is no less 
The sketches of living man- 

1¢: the original negro lett 
specimens of negro oratory uite 

: } 

g mo! riginal than 


speech, commencing 


, since de day me | 


orn, me always live 


» se a” 
seem 
ins of Deane’s 


trip to France 


Mr. Deane, 


opened an exhi 


inventor of the diving apparatus, has 


tion at that focus of sights, 209 Re gent 


| street, of some f the various spoils that he has rescued 


I 
from Ney; e” ngdom, together with his diving dress 


and apparatus. ‘The room is lined with pictures, show- 
different operations he has carried on under 


he simple machinery by which he is enabled 


i the 


mj; and the sides of the floor, made to repre- 
bed of the ocean, are strewed with the fragments 
; 


of wrecks. The only valuable trophy exhibited is one of 


the brass guns, a four-and-twenty pounder, brought up 
by Mr. Deane from the wreck of the Royal George, lying 
Mr. Deane has not only 
n ships, but he 


has succeeded in raising a foundered vessel (the sloop 


of water. 
rect ho and cargoes of sunke 
} 
Endeavour), which has since been repaired fit for sea. 
The utility of the apparatus in enabling architects and 
engineers personally to inspect the foundations of piers, 


| docks, &c., and to effect slight repairs under water with 


perfect ease and safety, is evident. It must entirely 
supersede the diving bell; indeed, it is a diving bell for 
the head. 

Mr. Deane, who attends the exhibition, says that he 
feels no inconvenience when under water: he is well 
wrapped in flannel underneath a waterproof dress, and 
is protected from the pressure of the water on the chest 
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351 
=~ 
397 
small 
4103. An offertory, containing twenty 


a tomb in Abydos, 42/. 5s. Mr. Hawkin 


104. A water bottle and bow! from the 
10s Mr. Cuerton. 
108. A king's hatchet, silver and alloy 


—Th . Mr. Hawkins. 


109. A dagger, silver and ivory handle 


Cuerton 
i38. A female mummy, in a case of « 
513. The model of a boat, as re preset 

procession, 771. 4s 
; Another nearly similar model, 


Model of an Egyptian house, 


The above three lots are all from the 
were puri used by Mr. Hawki 


580. A Greco-Egyptian male mummy} 


Hawkins 


652, 661, 662,664. Various and curio 
tombs of Thebes. Mr. Hawkins. 


89]. 
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nor difficulty; 722. A Greco-Egyptian mummy, 4l. 10s. Mr. Petti. 
' »phag 10/. 10s. Mr. Pettigrew. 
silver stats if Jupiter Ammon, eight 
s high, 105/. Mr. Hawkins. 


from * bes, in Hieratic characters, 


pyrus from Thebes ; and 829, 
itie character, beautifully 
Fentall. 
eling, in basalt, thirteen inches hi 
of Bubastes, in Lower Egypt, 601. 
bust of a colossal statue of Rameses the 
Great, in 1 culeareous stone, 1001. Mr. Hawkins. 


a 


n, 3201. 5s. Mr. Hawkins. 


552. The mummy of a royal personage, in two cases, 
a very hne specimen, 9 
927. A painted box, with hieroglyphics on the cover, 


es. Lord Pruc 
t y papyrus, 35l.— Memphis 


nkey, partly engrav 
s. Mr. Rogers. 
vith an ebony har 
Lord Prudhoe. 


mummy, 271. 


lancing girl, 281. 5s. Mr. Haw 
a # 
596 11 
869 16 
536 0 
628 16 
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musing one. “ The triumph 

of his happiest sketches, 

tion. Sir Charles Wether. 

‘ riumphal , accompanied by his colleague 

Mr. Knight, is k ding the Duke of Wellingtop captive in 
gold ring, 5l. | the chains of his « uence. Sir Charles's costume dis- 

plays that hiatus be tween the upper and nether garments 

that is the | liar characteristic of his lax habits; and 

his wig is crowned with bays. The duke, with down- 

six pieces from | cust eyes and fettered hands, follows, meekly bending 

| with submissive admiration. Mr. Knight eyes the cap- 

j tive hrough his glass; but Sir Charles scarcely deigns 
to throw a leer of recognition, and holds his countenance 

5s. | with 1 Roman self-command. The very horses (which are 

|! admirably drawn, by the way) have a lordly air; and a 

ose inspection of the heads will satisfy the curious of 

| their individual resemblances. Fame, blowing two trum- 

171. | pets (the tory press), precedes the conquerors. 
| “The Derby Dilly taken in tow by the Patent Safety” 
fF a capital hit at the isolated position of those two trim- 


mum 


Ss. 


same tomb, 10/ 


handle, 


, 251.108. Mr. 
‘om position, 


ited in a funeral 


mers, Peel and Stanley. The Derby Dilly, empty and 
shabby, has been deserted by its coac hman and cad ; and 
|is dragged along by Peel’s Patent Safety, with one poor 
tomb, and | miserable hack,—just as we see the mail-coaches, of a 

morning, being taken to be repaired. The Patent Safety 
y, 131. 5s. Mr.}is passengerless; except that the driver of the Dilly has 
got on the roof to keep company with his brother in mis- 
fortune, its coachman Peel ; and the Derby cad has taken 
his seat on the dickey,—intimating, we may suppose, 


with court-yard, 


same 


1s seats from the 
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NEW 


that it’s “all dickey,” as the 
poor Sir James. 

HB’s graphic illustration of th 
is droll enough. 
initiatory lesson in the study of the graces, from a spi 
’ cutter of Jose 
aught up his coat-tails to give an air of lightness 
g head 
other figures than those of the dance. 
ungainly pupil, in the back-ground, exhibits in his at 
tempts at saltatory grace that attitude most common to 


ited by a 


slang phrase runs, with 


nature of “ Normal 
Schoots #wosepn ume is re eiving T 
‘<chools” J hH 


r-limbed capers: buat though 


seems busied with 
Another still mere 


ance to his movements, his 


those paper figures whose movements are reg 
Lord Brougham, seated at the 
side of the performance, by his applauses encourages the 
students: but in this department the 
master seem likely to prove 

O'Connell, who, since 


string between the legs. 
abortive. 

of HB’s sketches, 
has figured as a Roc bearing off in his claws Lord John 
forth as the } 


our last notice 


Russell_—now blazes approaching comet 


with a tail whose luminousness hardly allows us : 


. 
Ireland is in flames, a 


whisk of tl 


of its component parts. 
land too has caught fire from a 


agitator. 


Ten New 
Moore, Ess 
The functions of the poet and 
been exercised separa v. 
interest of the sister 
mited. Music 
Shakspeare 
and Milt 
for their hamble 
labours with uniform indiff or contempt. 
been deserved. Nearly 


0, it was said by one of the best lodists of h 


thoug! 


was 


has rece to Dow] 
n his friends! f ind it was r 


successor 


instances this has two centu 


I'he way of composition I cheerfu 


y profess, which 
notes ft 
} 
ind 


wise able m lans guilty 


way;” and 
justice at the 


complaint may " \ 
present vhen wor 
seem as if they had been adapted to notes 
dom, rather than prompted by the inspi 

Mr. Moore, in some of his former publi i 
sionally resumed the ancient functions of the rd, and 
gave vocal expression to his own poetry; but the present 
work is entirely his own. He has not disdained to court 


each of the “sphere-born, harmonious sisters,” if not 
with equal success, 


momer! 


t his musical knowledge, though 
limited, has eminently contributed to his 
lyric writer; it is only thus that we can 
fact that his poetry of this class is uni 
pily fitted for vocal 
sought after by the 


suUCCESS 458 & 
rccount for the 
rmiy rm 
therefore ¢ 


expression, and 


musician. Many otherwise beauti 


this character: however well 
they read, they are often incapable of being 


Should any lines unapt for musica! expression creep into 


ful songs are destitute of 


Moore’s songs, he discovers and rejects them; and hene« 
they stand forth perfect models of their class. 

His musica! knowledge is not profound, bat it is suffi- 
cient for his purpose; and probably his metre and his 
melody spring up together. The latter is always simple, 
frequently graceful, though seldom original. He never 
ventures beyond his depth, or attempts a pedantic display 
of musical erudition. Every word has its proper em- 
phasis and meaning; and the songs may be sung with 
even more expression than they could be recited. Wal- 
ler’s commendation of one “ who had newly set a song of 
his,” may be justly applied to Moore :— 


efforts of the school- 


MUSI¢ 


} “Others with division hid 
light of sense, the 


it you, my 
hat not a sy 


“ Musa dedit fidil 
Et pugil 


press of a mind well store 


East, as well as that of Greece 


Night,” Ba 


s ability 
adifferent wa 
acT olive 
il and pleasing. 
ronicle, that Mr. T 


t 


sition by the 


L resid 

the superfici 
generally in this 

ventary works of his country: 
and cautious steps, 0 Bim 

.” Page after 


vement of the same principle ; and, 


precey 


upon 
vse who wish to icguire musi 


in to be pursued. Bat this 
majority of our | 


se views eeldom extend beyond the 


im with the 


airs which they have previ yl at 
theatre musical 
acquire this facility is ve 


few popular 
the opera-house or the 
knowledge necessary to 


scanty, and often does not embrace even the power of 


distinguishing between the major and minor modes, or 


the separate intervals in the diatonic scale. ‘To this class 
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learners Mr. Rohlif ook il useless ; but to | taking shelter under the cliffs, coasts among the marine 
who desire to acq ve power of correct reading | villas, and through rocky excavations, until he finds him 
f corres rering, and who wish to combine | self in the « ! f ist port, which unites in pleasing 
the mechanical power of | confusion rf commercial town with the 
iluable | amusements a fi onable watering place!” Sure 
enough, 
’ on ius Whi 
Over land, and over sea! 
When the science of steam has so far got, 
——— At noon you may dine 
QLotabilta. With a friend on the Rhine, 
And sup with the Nabub of Arcot.” 
Mr. Bantm’s Benerit.—There was a performance at 
nx Exreprrion.—M. Gaymard, surgeon and | our theatre last night for the benefit of poor Banim, the 





nt by the French govern f the O’Hara Tales. who has been for some 


Li e and her crew, | y in this city in a state of extreme physical debility 


1s sent word to l ordially united on this occasion to testify 
Iceland | their esteen | sympathy for the suffering author. The 

xpe rd-lieutenat d a considerable number of the lead- 

The house was very well 

efit will be about 200/.— 


ined that Epinsurcn — anpD Mrs. Borier’s AMERICAN 
in Iceland at | Jovurnat.—T! an excellent number, though it cor 
im @ remarka- | tains a good deal of Jacobinical and republican cant on 
the subject of the Irish church. These writers have no 
eling for religion than they have for a steam 
they consider one to be a machine of commerce, 
of state. There is a strong 
Edinburgh writers, and their 
irly to infidelity, Among the 
contains, there is a very pleas- 
of Mrs Butler’s “ Ameri- 
self is a silly, conceited, 
is Org j ‘ i red ulgar “trash; but the reviewers have overlooked 
ALARMING LLIG : zen, i i s faults, and found some beauties which have 
known astronon ol » ha ired, that in 1 n tl gusting mass of its vanity and bad 
short peri ‘ irs fr t preser taste.— Bel ly Messenger 
our globe i oro y t in, and i Marnews's Lisrary.—Bibliographers heap up books 
know not who shall gather them. Here is a catalogue 
m Mr. Sotheby, announcing that the miscellaneous 
dramati Y fthe deceased Cuarntes Matnews 
the hammer, with his engraved 
il portraits, hi itograph letters, and his collec- 
€ nice picking 1 of theatrical relics; all brought together by their 
for the lover of rare books. The anti lan may thence possessor with care, judgment and expe nse, to grati- 
store his shelves with complete sets of the publications of | fy his taste; capable of illust: iting the history of the 
the Bannatyne and Roxburghe clubs, and with some stage and the biographies of its heroes; and now—if 
choice volumes of the fifleenth and sixteenth centuries. | each lot should find a s¢ parate purchaser—about to be 
Among the rarest of the early poetry is a ¢ py of the | scattered in nine hundred and ninety-six directions. Sic 
modern Greek poem of the Theseis, sive de Nuptiis The- | transit gloria bibliothece. ¥ 
wosed tobe} Durt.—A meeting took place on Wednesday evening 
the original of the Theseid of Boccaccio, on which Chau- | at Battersea-fields, between R. J. Mackint sh, Esq., at- 
cer formed his Knight's Tale. The historian will also |tended by Maior-General Sir John Campbe ll, and Wil. 
find in Mr. Thorpe’s catalogue some valuable articles, | liam Wallace, Esq. attended by Dr. Richard Burke. 
particularly those relating to the early hist ry of Ame-| The word having been given, Mr. Mackintosh’s pistol 
, and Mr. Wallace fired in the air. A second 
osity, three editions of the original letter of Columbus, | fire took place without effect, and the parties, after a mu- 
giving an account of his discoveries : and the artist will | tual explanation, shook hands. The affair arose out of 
be delighted to see a fine copy of the illustrations of the | certain passages in Mr. Mackintosh’s Life of his Father, 
Apocalypse, by Albert Durer, and one of the most mag- impugning (though not by name the conduct of Mr. 
nificent collections ever formed of the works of De Bry; | Wallace. . 
the latter in thirty volumes, folio. We may also me ntion Menaceriz Eroquence.—* The honely genvine speci- 
as great curiosities, a copy of the Promptorium Parvulo. | ment in the huniwersal globle of the East Ingy rhinosy- 
rum, and the large collection by Haslewood, of works cross, wot was cotched on the top of the North Pole, by 
relating to the history of the English stage. Captain Ross ; and of the vonderful hoorang hootang as 
Rattways.—Railways, we observe, are becoming the | valloped three Hottenpots in Wan Demon’s Land, and 
fashion in Ireland, as well as in England. “ Hurried | wae only capturated arter it had drink’t three gallons of 
forward by the agency of steam,” observes the writer of | rum toddy.”—Camberwell Fair. 
a description of the line of rail road from Dublin to Kings- Mas. Somenvitze.—Even in the lowest class of rustic 
town, “ the astonished passenger glides, like Asmodeus, geniuses there is some stimulus of ambition and com- 
over the summits of the houses and streets of our city— panionship: boys applaud and encourage one another ; 
presently is transported through green fields and tufts of |a girl usually hides her occupations. Ferguson was 


trees—then skims across the surface of the sea, and nothing to Mrs. Somerville. Imagine a pretty young 
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rica; among which we may mention, as a singular curi- missed fire 
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woman—the darling of a family,addicted to the gay life | principal part 
usual to idle people in a large city, liked as well as ad iionable « 
mired by one ! chidden sometimes by 
tions for reading too much, and told how 
was to be a blue-stocking—stealing away int 

chamber, to pore unaided over the diftic 
ometry and algebra, and commune with the stars. H 


{ 


a - 

deep, how generous and beautiful, was the enthusfasm o ick, the n di evating whip 
: " i ip, 
that young mind!—how clear and ardent the spirit, that ing! : the act urvit 


ging it forward, with the motto, 
would “ scorn delights, and live laborious days,” for no | “ Hom guus.” Flavius Domitian was the second 


reward but the pleasure of exercising its strong energies ‘| espasian. , p. 81 to 96, 


—how lofty that pure ambition, which was content with | in which 4 wa na , 80 th onet, itis 
victory, and required not applause !— Thoughts on the La ) 7 ind : 1. and yet the 
dies of the Aristocracy Victory is not the word, it is e! i I irt of tl gra listinct and 
too vulgar for its place too vulgar for applic ition to the {i : 
object of Mrs. S merville—Anowl¢ loe is the simpli nd ; r nnance i pr fp logit il 
appropriate word ! I . ed it i] { édicine at 
Evevation Exrraorpinary.—On Tuesday se’nnight, iris, fo e est ; : ev of 200.000 
as un elderly and very stout lady from Manchester, was 


passing the bonded warel , No. 112, Bath street, Liv é vet 


i Irom 
she set her foo it n ve noose of the | sti tate } ‘ imin D't rban, 


erpool 


rope, which, being idenly set in motion, the c OK c 1 in taki ro iffres 7,000 squat ules of 
ght grasp of her and she was drawn uy id r ter w hic re t added totl olony, and 
downwards, to the heig of three or four stories T be 1 as th ovir { ' lelaide. 
vociferous calls of the spectat rs be low, at length indt t ISH ° ENT ‘ I ublin presents a 
the labourers at the winch to reverse their motion, and t gay scene at presen I 1 commenced its 
lady was released from her very disagreeabl in eetings on lay la ; own is quite enlivened 
gerous situation, without sustaining any ot I in y est ol gr iumb yf rangers, and 
that arising from the stricture of the rope, and i ‘ ntlemen, who, iling mselves of the 
tion incident to so su er ! ] ( dan ¢ v ( : i r n, I V med most 
A New Way or NG : KER i y eir country! ; an y ese, M 
public r, one ot p : l I 


sembly as f 


usual custom 

of the sx ! 
mend for ir adoption an 
tumultuot and more pleas 
place, clap your hands into 
money into the | o rece 


h ’ . 
his biessing iress 


Taruine’s Merauuic Ink 


vel n, 
v so free 
be adinittec t if possesses 
obviate this defe« {. Mr. Tar 
which we have made tr 
ing, and the result is highl list : t , ! 1 Vv id ng t ’ ra the 
fectly free while a drop reinains 1e | . her t ’ lL of it ‘ f i man, was 
dry, it is beautifully black and indelible. , 1d | scrubbing t ’ w down ru nd volun- 
ink sketches it will be found particularly useful. ered t as his cicerone. * ve there’s Harry 
Lorp anp Lapy Kine.—Lord King and his d good to his sow!,” d olnting to 
“ Ada” Byron) have taken a cottage near Porlock, i rst portrait; “and that next y ord Kilwarden, 
Somersetshire, for their honey-moon residence It is ‘ killed s itirely ; ( Hussey 
situated in a romantic spot near the cliff of Culbone, irgh, and a ighty great spal , ; 
where the noble lord has always been a great favouri ints; al here’s rd Downes, ai rd Avonmore, 
among his tenantry. ‘The bride and bridegroom wer r l ow, sir, you must know, that Mr. 
received by the whole population with great and heart- | Flood and Mr an used to be always fighting in the 
firm rejoicings. of commons, so, when they hung them up here 
Musica Taste.—A clever cari » has lately ap y put fou 1 between them t 


’ 
” 


peared, representing a young lady | piano-forte) and ! r the Speak , Colonel Dick of rleans, 
her cockney beau, between whom the following dialoguc lere msel e attention of the company, and on 
takes place :—Lady Pray, Mr. Jenkins, are you mu ye part of his country, thanked the n eeting. An ob- 
sical? Gentleman. Vy, no, miss; I am not musical | servation in reference to America, which was made this 
’ ittention. It went to show that 
Sanpwicu Istanps.— Mr. Tinker, one of the American | Americans were not considered so distant as foreigners 
} 


myself, but I have a wery hexcellent snuff-box vot is | evening 


missionaries, has established a newspaper at Honolula, | by Irishmer h ind cheers nilar feeling, he 


on the island of Oahu. This town of Honolula is said to | was happy to be enabled to say, existed in the new world 

contain 7000 inhabitants, and is the regal residence. | towards Irecland—(applause. * America was making 

The missionaries have three presses at this place. great strides in literature and the sciences. Such an as- 
A Retic.—A most elegant relic of the time when Ebor | sociation as this was well calculated to stimulate her 

ewned the Roman’s sway, was recently turned up be- | sons to greater and more strenuous efforts hear 

tween York and Dringhouses, a site rich in Roman A Queer Wounp.—In April 1812, one of our officers 

remains. It is a signet of iron, contained in a case of 


got a musket-bal! in the right ear, which came out at the 
silver, or some mixture of which silver constitutes the lback of the neck ; and though, after a painful illness, he 
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got a twist, and he was compelled 





»v t ng over right shoulder At the battle 

W » in IS15, ving been ywwards of three 
years wit is neck awry received a shot in the left 

ir, W " m it within half an inch of his former 
woul yack 4 } , and it set his head 
straight again 

Th lividual so wonderfully cured of stiff-necked 
ness is stat I it. Worsley, st g,a prosper- 
ous gentlemen, in Nottinghamshire.—Aincaid’s Random 
NAo/s 

An Ew “AN’s Wuim.—The late Mr. Norris, of 
Nonsuch hou ur Bromham, was the last of the highly 
respectabi Wilts tau y of that name, which had 
inhabit Nor 1 fora ntury anda half. The d 
ceas i rreat numbe f years ago, been troubk 
with erysipelas in his face, and the operation of shaving 
was attended with so much pain, that at last de- 
termined to vy his beard to grow, a t eventually 
hung on t. Natu y bashful, he was now averse 
to any o : ig $ perso! he entirely se ided him- 
self fron ty, al saw no put s housekeeper, 
und her but a very few minutes at a tim He lay in 
bed during the day ind roamec ibout his grounds or 
read during the night. He took his meals the kitchen, 
but no one saw m eat A s tt be e the ser 
vants retired to rest (at which hour he usually got up, 
they piaced a tt of water upon the fire, and som« 
milk and lar itter on the ta n the kitchen, of 
w . the the n ng | 
Ww to be I ] irs t s death h 
he ae oe Tr igh 
posses ‘ rags. and 
. : ' The ;' 

Vv m, it | t te t y S 
rect g t H : v, and was 
tond of rea S \ « VW } rd that 
he w ’ t t t 

SIs ‘ In ‘ Upw s } ) tons weight 
of ear ta rry B I 
wet ) t Mr. Ains M.P I wor 
men y t or ’ t fissur 
eaust . ‘ 

Ma. Cay yn Pa On Tus t Polis 








prine dt t t Mr. npbell’s 
heaith by cil ill the o gations the cau 
of Poland had o to the nen d the of their 
illustrious Mr. Ca ” eturned thanks in 
French, in p that produ t warmest emotion 
H ngrat i his brave friends, on f g that in the 
dept t 3 they t loned them 
selves to desp ex » of to look for 
ward to th of t 
day ) their « rar ~ G I 
present, ar s drunk asa know 
friend to the P 

SAVIN B I minister of « r has a¢ 
dreased a ¢ r t th refi nto en 
courage the system saving hich a late 
beginning of S33 ft re ver rs’ banks, 
wh Lal present a muuntto 126 wrised, and 
applications for 36 more are under consideration. The 
minister desires t ywrefects to make a report to him of 
such towne of t r several d rtments where banks 


may be estab ved, and gives instruc 


ions as to their 
management. 


Mice.—A farmer of Beame 
unboarded floor, found it constantly devoured by mice, 


who kept his corn on an 


To remedy this, he plunged a number of earthen pots] of French mannerism to be detected in the attitudes, 


CHIT-CHAT. 


into the earth, all round the heap of corn; he filled them 
half full of water, , being varnished withinside, when 
the mice came to drink they slipped in and were drowned. 
In the space of two months he thus destroyed 14,500. 

InrernaL Macuine.—An exhibition of considerable 
nterest at the present moment, has opened in the metro- 
~wlis—a fac-simile of the “ infernal machine,” and a 
couple figures of Gerard; one before and the 
other after the explosion. The machine is beautifully 
made, and correct even to the want of atouch-hole; and 
ultogether well worthy a visit. 

Tue Vessex.-Fisn-—According to the Paris papers, 
some curious experiments have lately been made at St. 
Ouen, near Paris, with a submarine vessel, the invention 

M. Villeroi, the engineer. ‘The vessel is of iron, and 
of the same shape as a fish of the cetaceous tribe. Its 
movements and evolutions are performed by three or four 
men, who are inside, and who have no communication 
the surface of the water, or the external air. With 
I igation can be effected in spite of cur- 
rents, any operations may be carried on under water,and 
it may be brought to the surface at will, like an ordinary 
vessel. It was with a machine similar to this, that the 
project was formed in 1821, for getting away Napoleon 
from St. Helena.—The Société Général des Naufrages 
protector, the king) has appointed Admiral Sir Sidney 

, Count Godde de Liancourt, the Baron de St. 
Denis, and Dr. Daniel St. Antoine, to report on the ex- 
eriments shortly to be made at St. Ouen. 











MaNnura rE or Porceiatn—The Society for the en- 
ment of National Industry in France, has voted 

, | medal, of the second class, to MM. Grouvelle and 
iH r the method rying the clay used in the 
manufacture of p elain and pottery, by pressure ; M 
Brongniart, the superintendent of the royal manufactory 
t Sevres, and whose authority must have great weight, 


‘s most highly of this new method. 
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M ALI HE MAGAZINES. 


ster have sent forth a very neat 
nd portable edition of Dr. Robertson’s History of Am«é 
t interesting and fascinating work of that 
storian The e of t uuthor, by Dugald Stewart, is 


prefixed to the volume ; which is also illustrated by maps 
of Mexico and the West Indies; so that the reader may 
yut this reprint into his pocket on a journey or a coun 


try stroll, and when tired of idleness, set himself to a 
appliances at hand. For the sake 


sant stady with all 


if compactness in size, the two books descriptive of the 
first settlement of Virginia and New England are omit- 
ted, as are also the notes and illustrations; with which 
curtailment we do not quarrel, for the latter are frequently 


omitted by the reader, and the ninth and tenth books 
originally formed no part of the history. But we should 
have preferred the orig | text without alteration, even 
though it professes to be condensed rather than abridged. 

We have heard that the historical work upon which 
Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer recently announced that he had 
been long engaged, is all but completed, and on the eve 
of publication: it is a History of Greece. 

It is impossible to notice without unreserved admira- 
tion, a series of illustrated classics, which are periodi- 
cally appearing in Paris. One of these is Gil Blas, to be 
illustrated, when complete, (in one volume,) by five hun- 
dred wood-cuts, from the designs of Gigoux. If we may 
judge by what we have seen, this will be the edition of 
Gil Blas: there is a spirit and force in the groups of 
figures which have rarely been exceeded ; and the touch 
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arrangement of costume, &c. is certainly not unpleasing. 
The plays of Moliére, too, are in similar course of publi 
cation, with five hundred illustrations, by Tony Johan- 
not; the and Cleantes of that 1 
dramatist could hardly be safe in the hands of any sav: 
a French artist. We must add, that the execution of the 
clearnesg and 
&c. 


Orgons incom parable 


wood-cuts we have seen is capital for its 
and that all the ornamental letters 
and in the best possible taste. 

Tue Famity Lisrary, No. LIL—* A Journal of th 
Year, by Daniel Defoe ; edited by E. W. Bray- 
F.S.A., M.R.S.L.. &c. &c.”—" most 

} 


of all chronicles seems to b 


finish ; , Vignettes, 
g 








his 
those we 
quite unintended, make their authors immortal. 
But the 


high-flying tags as 


impressi\ 
1S W I i, 
No more 


new editor, 





one of 


need be said about the new edition. 
with a tail to his name, of 


long 





as a kite’s—this is another thing. What are we to say 
of an F.S.A., M.R.S.L., &c. &c., who can write suc! 
English as follows :—“* There can be no hesitation in 


ascribing to the authenticity 


Nor can the blunder be 


of Defoe’s production 


put down to a slip of the pen ot 








the printer, for we have immediately after—“ he has 
r ym posed a far superior history of the plague y thal 
any other w r.” Again: “ Dr. Heath is an imag 

nary person devised by Defoe to give an air of greater: 
validity to his narrative.” In same page we find has, 


Yet 


cockKnice tor @s. 


ing corrected poor Defoe’s “orammar and pointing 
Which errors are the most censurabl those of gr 
mar and pointing committed in 1722 by an obscure, 
pinched author, or those of syntax and e in 1835 b 


a member of two learned societies, and as many others 


as wt ple ase to tlrink couched under his etcet 





ras 
M. Scribe is at present eng 1 in preparing 
Discours de Réception for the I 1» Academy li 


at the same time proceeding expeditiously 
ymedy, and twoc 





devilles, a « mic opera 
The Napoleon Gallery gives us most imposing tur 
f the pomp und confusion of tties, and some st! 

episodes in the history of war, illustrative of the dev 

f the French soldiers, their esprit de corps and s 

f !. Horace Vernet, Bellange, and all t best French 

artists, contributing to swell the pictorial triun 

Napoleon. But the miniature outlines merg ll distin 

tions of style: the treatment of the subject and t 
sition of the picture are the pri cipal features I 

class of scenes is the genius of the French school seen t 


more advantage. 
Could not Fuseli, or Martin, have given us a more ex 
un than Westall h 


ilted notion of Sat is done, by way 
i of Milton’s works by S 


to the third volum« 
Egerton Brydges? Yes, from the w 
those distinguished artists might be selecte 


irontispiece 


rks of! either of 


of which would convey the idea of an “ archangel fallet 
Westall’s Satan, the contrary, 

fierce, infuriated looking man. 
standing his own richly poetical imagination, might, 
with incalculable advantage, have had recourse to som 
of the old masters for his vignett : 
the Rebel Angels. This volume completes the “ Para- 
dise Lost.” 

With a little that is true, much that is 
more that is absolutely false, “ Woman, as she 
she should be,”-is an amusing, though an illiberal « 
ill-natured book. The act of the greatest wisdom evinced 
by the author is, the concealment of his name. W: 
would not, for a trifle, be the wearer of his cloak amongst 
a bevy of ladies, if it bore the impress of its owner. ‘The 
gentle ones would be justified in casting aside their gen- 
tleness, and we should speedily be “ victimised.” Roche 


on is only a tall, stout, 


Turner, also, notwith 


design of the Fall o 


specious, and 


is, and a 








i 


a 


foncald is a grand favourite with our two-volume assail- 
ant of woman; and he even summons Dr. Gregory to | ledge, gives seven chapters narrating ev 
his aid. Were the old fellow alive, we would walk naked | their external character have some relation to each other. 
ten miles through a snow-storm to “ assist” in the cere- | The exact parallel between Cleon and Titus Oates, is not 


}mony of tossing him (the said Dr. Gregory) in a blanket! 
} 
| 


I 
This book 





pe if N 
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ind ves t 
le dg« He 
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excellent 1 
the budget 
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tG 
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n particu we 
In his “ Prefatory 
tanch conservativ 
nous istian. 


1.) The last 


Int 


} 


me of the Life of Nap n Be arte 


n which is raked together all the common- 
nt against women) is another version of the 
the lion written by a man.” In due time, 
may be called upon to review the “ history 
t by 1 n.” In the interim, we advise 
! eruse “ Wi man as she is, and as she 
r jas est el ab hoste docert 
tin past the reduction of the me wspaper 
: t ved a setth i thing The chan- 
exch vever, s disappointed the 
» cre t © t the nment. He re 
ity flint glass from 6d. to 2d per poand, 
e « tax ZUU per cent. on know. 
gives g A 1 refuses information, to the 
sage Spring R Mr. C. B r made some 
larks, In no very mplimentary strain, on 
nd with reference to the newspaper stamp 
ry d n t if monst! S avs y ol the 
relusing a peo] | K wiedcge tler 
m itical pows 
the annot cements of t day A perceive 
uit of the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, the Chi 


FESSO! The gi t eased to 
c Airy, I fes ‘ stronomy 
of Cambridge, to be stror ical ob 
tory at Gree the room of 

I ] nent of the « th 

\ thor of H ry of the 
I Fre t n Fraser’s 
‘ ‘ \ ‘ u ; ted 

: g, ' take t ! wing In 
f Hany l api 

y OB ind ‘ fath rs of 
to re g them 

‘ ‘ ’ a) the 


‘ s 1 \ t st stance 
cor it ial i r rer 
+7 ' ‘ 
‘ 
Lf i y y ai 
, . ‘ ' ‘ 
‘ 3 . g ics 
ints, & its 
‘ ste to the It 
t gr that we 
u surrection 1 le3l ( va 
eo Modern Dancied hes reprinted thes 
ith his Virgil in London, and other 


1 Solitair wr Sketch of a Pedestrian 
gn P rt of Swi is confessedly 

(Qluaker ; ind to 1 Society of I riends, 
have no doubt, it will prov ceptable 

Address,” the writer shows himself a 
ind in his notes, as we is text, the 

is department w ive three volumes 


in Scott prose works); which ens with the battle of 
Waterloo Im the ap mndix there are a variety t ist 
rical or biographical documents; an t which are 
Maitland’s Statement and Captain Pringle’s Remarks on 
the Campaign of 1815. (2.) The se d volume of His- 
torical parallels, in the Library of Entertaining Know- 
nts which in 
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Bible Atlas. By Samuel Arrowsmith. Large 


Sir James | 8 12s. and Ato. 21s. 


ul most likely 


th the reign The Prime Minister 


ished. 


l Ihe third | 


s of * The 


first 
Qeatict 
< 
. 
' 
\ 
si " 
p 
W 
I 
I 
‘ 
x 
5 tif 


mmander J 


ny proof of 


sanguage its own Teacher. By René 
Aliva Part II. 12mo. 5s. 
, ;a Poem Political and Historical 
| By a Peer. 12mo. 4s. 


Frithiof’s Saga; a Scandinavian Legend of 


Roy al 





n, completing | Love, translated from the Swedish of E. Tegner. By 
{ Cowper’s | the Rev. W. Strong. 8vo. 12s 


The Last of the Corbes. By the Rev. J. Wright. Post 
“vo. LOs. 6d 
Eight Illustrations of the 


man's Designs. 8vo. 5s. 


Lord’s Prayer from Flax 

Progressive Exercises in English Grammar. 

G. Parker, A. M. 18mo. Ls. ¢ 
‘arables of Jesus. By th 


By R 


I M or, t Governess. By Mrs. Sher 
wood l2mo. 4s. 6 ‘ 

Mem t Right Ee Sir James Mackintosh 
I s 5 2 vols . li, i2s. 

Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment 


12mo. 6s. 
New edition 


yus Diseases. By C. R. Mart. 
inear Perspective. 
Breton’s Excursions in New South Wales. S8vo. new 
\ graphy of an Irish Traveller 


3 vols. post Sy 


West. By J.D 


I I Ad Lord Exmouth, drawn up from 

t tic « ments, furnished by his 

family and ft , is now preparing for publication. By 
Edward Osler, Esq., and will appear early in August. 

The large Ale and Porter Brewers will next week be 


resented with a work on the subject of Brewing, upon 


which t y may with confidence rely; as the whole pro- 
~ I ie t , Mas ung, Tempe rature, and other 
tant p s Brewing, are treated both practically 


tifically, by one of their own body, Mr. William 


Black, who has 1 practical brewer for the last forty 

Ihe teenth and iding volume of the Library of 

Romance will be published in a few days, containing an 

ginal and p sophical romance, entitled “ Ernesto,” 
nuthor « ty I *& 


I'he Diary of a Solitaire, « 
mated sketch of a Pedestrian 


teresting parts of Switzerland, will 


ntaining a lively and ani 
Tour through the most u 
be published early i 
nt guide for future tra 


August, and will form an excel 
ve rs through that romantic « yuntry 
tory of British India, trom the termination o 
he war with the Mahrattas in 1805 to the renewal of the 
rter in 1833. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 

“3 ” ry 

uuthor of “ India; its state and prospects The work 

| will be completed in two volumes, 8vo. The first volume 


immediately, and the secund shortly 








ompany s ch 


‘ be published 

ifterwards. 
Scenes and Characters illustrating Christian Truth; 

No. I. Trial and Self-Discipline By the author of 


| “ James Talbot,” &c. 




















